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‘HE best way of getting export 
| wheat from the head of the Great 
Lakes to the seaboard is at present 
hate. Opinions on the question are 
ing somewhat sharply in business 
, and before it is fully answered it 
for legislative and parliamentary 
ion Just how it will come 
n the end will have a good deal to 
th the future grain growing and 

ng business of America. 
now being considered by boards of 
development associations, and 
semi-public bodies, the question is 
ier an all-water, an all-rail, or a 
route to the 
ntic seaboard is the most economical. 


also, 


ned water-and-rail 


far as it is already a live question 
ther the United States or Canada, it 
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has arisen mainly through the proposal 
to deepen the St. Lawrence River and 
the Welland Canal, so providing an open 
way for ocean-going vessels into the 
heart of the continent. This is to be 
done, it is proposed, by building four 
dams in the river, by which the water 
will be headed up to a depth of at least 
thirty feet, while the canal improvements 
will consist of a deepening and widening 
of the present works and a correspond- 
ing reduction in the number of locks. 
The enlargement of the canal began a 
few years ago, and is still in progress. 
Its cost was at first estimated at fifty 
million dollars, but will almost certainly 


Navigation at Duluth Is Generally Open, Though Sometimes Under Difficulties, Until After Dec. 1 





exceed that amount. The St. Lawrence 
improvements are now estimated at four 
hundred million dollars, of which the 
United States will be responsible for 
about one-fourth. 

An active propaganda in behalf of 
the St. Lawrence and Great Lakes route 
is to be carried on, and a recent meet- 
ing of the International Waterways Com- 
mission in Buffalo was intended as pre- 
liminary to it. A further series of meet- 
ings will be held in a number of the 
chief western grain centers, on both sides 
of the border, during the coming year. 

Some opposition to the plan, from its 
American angles, has already developed. 
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HE WHEAT SPOUT AND THE GREAT LAKES 


Naturally enough, the railway interests 
are disposed to look somewhat coldly 
upon it, and very recently Frank M. 
Williams, New York state engineer, has 
reported to the state legislature that it 
is not a desirable or practicable scheme, 
because the control of the waterway 
would not be in the United States and 
also because its operation would be more 
beneficial to Canada. The New York 
state barge canal is being urged in pref- 
erence. 


On the other hand, American advocates 
of the waterway are saying that the 
United States would gain through the 
immense water-power resources along the 
St. Lawrence more than-enough to bal- 
ance Canada’s possible shipping advan- 
In a stretch of one hundred and 


tages. 














thirteen miles where the waterway would 
be international there is estimated to be 
a potential development of three million 
horse power, the utilization of which 
must be a matter of joint action between 
the two neighboring countries. The 
state of New York alone, it is claimed, 
would stand thus to increase its milling 
and manufacturing capacity almost one- 
third. 

Granted that Canada has the greater 
reason to be interested in the St. Law- 
rence ship route, as has been said, there 
are critics and objectors even from the 
Canadian point of view. The Quebec 
Board of Trade, for instance, is main- 
taining that the all-rail route from Win- 
nipeg to Quebec, by the Canadian gov- 
ernment transcontinental railway, is 
cheaper than either rail-and-water, or 
all-water to Montreal or New York. It 
claims that the original purpose and 
promise of the national transcontinental 
involved the use of Quebec as a grain- 
shipping terminal, and holds that this 
would be good business, since the peo- 
ple’s road can save the western farmer 
three cents a bushel on his freight bill. 
Such a saving, the argument goes, is pos- 
sible because the railway makes a 
through run on an easy grade and by a 
route two hundred and fourteen miles 
shorter than any other. Why spend mil- 
lions on some new transportation route, 
when this excellent highway is ready to 
hand? 

But the Hon. J. D. Reid, Canadian 
minister of railways and canals, declares 
that the all-rail route for western grain 
has resulted thus far in a loss to the 
government. The rate from Fort Wil- 
liam to Quebec and Montreal is six cents 
a bushel; from Winnipeg to Quebec, a 
distance of thirteen hundred and fifty 


miles, it is eleven cents. Dr. Reid im- 
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plies that these rates, which were fixed 
in 1916, will need to be increased to cor- 
respond with those of the other routes. 
The Quebec side of the case is mak- 
ing something also of the fact that the 
lake-and-rail route is diverting Cana- 


dian seaport business to the United 


its use Canada is losing control of its 
own grain trade. 

But in support of the deep-waterway 
project again it is pointed out that the 
conditions under which the route has 
thus far been operated have been quite 
different from the conditions that will 





Spouting Ore Into a Lake Steamer at Duluth 


States. Dominion government figures 
are quoted to show that in 1918 the ex- 
ports of western wheat from Montreal 
were fourteen million bushels, while 
from New York they were sixty-five 
million bushels. Senator W. H. Bennett, 
in the Dominion Parliament, has argued 
from these figures that the water route 
via the Great Lakes and the St. Law- 


rence has proved a failure, and that by 


obtain when the St. Lawrence is deep- 
ened and canalized. It will be possible 
then for cargoes to go direct from the 
Head of the Lakes without transfer, the 
necessity of reshipping having been the 
unsatisfactory feature hitherto. British 
exporters will be able to select grain at 
Fort William suitable to their particular 
purposes, and to ship it overseas without 


breaking cargo on board ship. 
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Freight charges will be lowered 
cordingly, the debate for the affirmati 
continues, 
the lake route have increased as mu 


as three hundred per cent since 19) 


which is a considerably greater advar 
than that in railway freight rates di 
ing the same period; but this is 

counted for by the loss in tonnage as 
direct result of the war. At least o 
hundred and forty-nine lake steame 
both American and Canadian, passed « 
of the St. Lawrence for war service 
one kind and another, and only a few 


It is true that the rates 


e 


them have yet been returned. The. 
steamers represented a total loss to lai 


shipping of 297,103 tons, and its car: 
ing capacity has been short ever sin 
But once the lake route is opened 
seagoing ships, ocean freighters 


come in by hundreds, it is argued, and 


rates will lower automatically. 

The attitude of the western grain gro 
ers to these promises and prospects 
one of interested but not over- 
thusiastic approval. J. A. Maharg, pre 
dent of the Saskatchewan Grain Gro 
ers, and J. L. Brown, president of | 
Manitoba United Farmers, said at 
meeting of the Canadian Deep Wat: 
ways and Power Association in Win 
peg at the end of January that the p. 
ducers whom they represented wo1 
welcome any action that would secur 
cheapening of freight rates, but tl 
were not prepared to support the 
Lawrence and Great Lakes route with: 
careful investigation. Mr. Maharg, v 
by the way is a member of the Domin 
Parliament, had not yet made up 
mind whether this route or the propo 
Hudson Bay route would be the m 
serviceable in bringing the western gr 
products nearer to market, 


(Continued on page 58.) 





The Type of Freighter Which at Present Carries Wheat on the Great Lakes 
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CONCERNING PESSIMISTIC PREACHERS 


‘orhaps the subject is somewhat for- 
to the scope of a publication such 
‘is, as it has directly nothing to do 
trade, but the church or rather, 
religion, is today a great factor, probably 
t} reatest, in the restoration of the 
\ hattered equilibrium of the world, 
the accomplishment of which is of vital 
st to industry and commerce; the 
of business needs its help and en- 
izement to be equal to his daily task, 
the story of a grain of wheat is fre- 
tly employed in scripture as the 
hol of immortality; therefore there 
is warrant for The Northwestern Miller 
to diseuss a theme not usually found 
‘hin the jurisdiction of trade journal- 
: the apparent inability of clergymen, 
the accepted representatives of the church 
eligion, te realize their opportunities 
of helpful, constructive service during 
this period of the world’s history. 
is a time for the exercise of mod- 
eretion in speech and action, of patience 
ibove all of hopefulness and confi- 
dence. Weary and jaded men, tired of 
{ exing and insistent problems of life, 
ive reaching out with pathetic expecta- 
t for something more spiritual and ex- 
s, more satisfying, than that which 
t find in material success. They are 
( stly seeking peace, not of the body 
but of the soul. They are told it can be 
found in religion, and undoubtedly it is 
t but when they seek the church, 
claims to be the purveyor of things 
S] ual and uplifting, too often, indeed 
al t always, they come away disap- 
pointed and disillusioned; they ask for 
bread and they receive a stone, and so 
return to the vain pursuits which yield 
them no comforting reward. 
is is not intended as criticism of the 
clerey as men and citizens. As a rule, 
they are well-meaning, useful, unworldly, 
self-sacrificing individuals, doing their 
duty as they see it; ill requited in recog- 
nition or material compensation; faithful 
according to their lights; earnestly seek- 
ing to lift the load of life’s pilgrimage. 
Nor is it intended as an excuse for the 
halitual non-churchgoer, who should be 
able, if necessary, without the aid of the 
pulpit, to find his own spiritual succor 


and support. It is merely a reflection 
upon pitifully mistaken, ill-directed and 
fruilless effort, upon lost and diverted 
energy, and an immense but sadly wasted 
force that might so well be made of vital 


hel» to the world in this emergency, if 
only those who exercise it could realize 
the opportunity they are missing. 

t a time demanding moderation, most 
preachers are talking extravagantly, sen- 
sationally and immoderately. At a time 
demanding common-sense and sanity, 
many of them are tolerating, if not actu- 
ally encouraging, crack-brained theories 
of supernatural manifestations; commu- 
nications from the spiritual world, estab- 
lished through doubtful mediums or so- 
called automatic writing; even consider- 
ing the silly antics of a toy, the ouija 
board; things which lead to insanity 
among the ignorant and credulous, and 
create only sentiments of disgust among 
those possessed of well-balanced minds. 
Or they are countenancing a return to 


medieval rites and practices, in profess- 
ing belief in the efficacy of laying on of 
hands for the relief of physical ailments, 
a recrudescence, in commoner and more 
vulgar form, of faith in the healing power 
of the alleged bones of saints and sacred 
relics of more than doubtful authenticity. 

At a time demanding economy of ex- 
penditure, when the public is urged to 
restrain extravagance and waste, and hus- 
band its resources in view of the certain 
reaction to follow, they are urgently ad- 
vocating, in and out of season, in the 
press, from the pulpit and through the 
mail, contributions for church purposes 
amounting in the aggregate to enormous 
and preposterous sums, the exact objects 
for which they are needed being left 
somewhat vague, and the definite pur- 
poses for which they are intended being 
unexplained. These sums are to be ad- 
ministered and expended by boards and 
committees, and it is more than question- 
able whether they will be spent wisely, 
economically and usefully. 

At a time calling for patience, minis- 
ters are speaking impatiently, as if all 
the movements and reforms they are so 
anxious for could be accomplished over- 
night, through their clamorous and in- 
sistent urging of the need for them. For 
toleration many of them have substituted 
intolerance, denunciation and invective, 
having completely lost their heads in the 
confusion of the world. 

At a time calling, above all else, for 
hopefulness and optimism, the majority 
of clergymen are accenting the evils of 
the day and speaking in the most pessi- 
mistic and hopeless terms of the future 
of the world. If they themselves have not 
lost faith in the goodness of the Almighty 
and His power to bring order out of 
chaos and peace out of turmoil, they 
assuredly manage to convey this dis- 
heartening impression to their hearers. 

In short and in brief, a very large 
number of clergymen have ceased to 
preach the simple, most comforting and 
altogether helpful and encouraging gospel 
of the Master, and, like camp-followers, 
are going after the uncertain and chaotic 
mass into the swamps of confused ideals, 
of uncertain aims, of dejection, hopeless- 
ness and despair, instead of leading it 
with firm, confident and assured direc- 
tion, such as their religion justifies and 
indeed commands, to more solid and en- 
during ground, The pity of it is that 
they are wholly unconscious that this is 
true. 

Hence it is that he who goes to church 
hoping to find an uplifting and encour- 
aging impulse, based upon spiritual au- 
thority, expounded by a supposed expert, 
himself firmly intrenched in his faith, so 
often gains nothing in strength or definite 
constructive ability by the experience, 
and comes away more despondent, dis- 
couraged and hopeless than he was before 
he went, realizing that, if the blind lead 
the blind, the ditch is the only possible 
objective for both. 

He may listen to a sermon dealing with 
the problems of politics, usually viewed 
from a narrow and partisan or a wholly 
impracticable standpoint. He may hear 


a discourse in support, financially, of 
nation-wide or world-wide 


some local, 
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movement attempting to raise an enor- 
mous sum of money. He may hear a 
dissertation concerning the possibility of 
supernatural communication which is an 
insult to his common-sense and _intelli- 
gence. He may be favored with a de- 
nunciation of existing institutions ex- 
pressed in the most extravagant and in- 
tolerable language, with the fundamental 
facts mixed and perverted, making 
premises to fit conclusions. He may and 
usually is overwhelmed by a jeremiad 
going to show that all the world is in a 
deplorable and utterly hopeless state, 
steadily proceeding from bad to worse, 
with its utter ruin imminent and no pres- 
ent indication that conditions will ever 
be better. He will very seldom hear a 
sermon that fills him with Christian cour- 
age and hope, and sends him forth to 
fight his battles with a strong heart; a 
simple, earnest preaching of the Gospel. 

This is why the church is failing in its 
mission to reveal true and undefiled re- 
ligion in all its wonderful strength, and 
its power to give mankind the will to 
triumph over evil and sin. This is why 
so many clergymen are only making that 
darker which was dark enough before, 
taking away the crutch from the cripple, 
making him hopeless who had but little 
hope, losing their opportunities, wasting 
their strength and failing to afford that 
helpful service to humanity which it ex- 
pects from them; and this is the way the 
honest layman, well-disposed toward the 
church and its ministers, thinks in his 
heart, even if he does not so express him- 
self in words. 


THE RETURN OF RUSSIA 

For the past year and a half the stand- 
ard newspaper story of conditions in 
Russia, kept in type from week to week 
for occasional changes in the unpro- 
nounceable proper names, has depicted 
that country as in a state of utter con- 
fusion. It has been generally assumed 
that no good could conceivably emanate 
from a land governed by a Trotzky or a 
Lenine, and that all agriculture and in- 
dustry must of necessity have completely 
gone to pieces, Starvation was supposed 
to be desolating city and countryside 
alike, and the very earth, turned bolshe- 
vik, was understood to have refused to 
work any longer. 

The darkest and most lurid pictures of 
all have been painted with southern Rus- 
sia as a background. Ever since the 
Germans made their unlucky drive for 
Odessa, the southwestern governments of 
the former empire have apparently been 
swept this way and that by tides of in- 
vasion, civil war and anarchy. From 
Bessarabia and the Roumanian frontier 
to the Crimea and the Sea of Azov, the 
great grain-growing region of the Dnies- 
ter, Dnieper and Don valleys has been the 
stage for such a series of campaigns that 
the details concerning them have become 
blended into a vague and horrible night- 
mare. It has seemed unbelievable that, 
amid such confusion, any one could be 
left to attend to the cultivation of the 
soil. 

None the less, the seasons have con- 
tinued to follow one another, and the 
rich black earth of the Ukraine has borne 
harvest after harvest, for nature pays 
little attention to war. or peace, bolshe- 
vist or monarchist. Apparently, too, the 
tales of horror were considerably exag- 
gerated by the time they found expression 
in the hypersensitive American press; 
doubtless in many a South Russian vil- 
lage things went along from month to 
month very much as though Lenine and 





Trotzky had never been born. At all 
events, an official and in the main indis- 
putably accurate report, just made pub- 
lic, shows that the Ukraine’s 1919 wheat 
crop was one of the largest in its entire 
history, and indicates that South Russia 
has an exportable wheat surplus of some 
fifty-five million bushels for the current 
crop year. ; 

The details of this report, issued by 
the International Institute of Agriculture 
on the basis of an investigation made by 
a special British mission for the Supreme 
Economic Council, are published else- 
where in this issue. The region inspected 
by the mission produced in pre-war days 
sixty-five per cent of the total wheat crop 
of European Russia, and was the great 
granary of Europe, with ready access to 
the sea at Odessa. The Ukraine alone 
raised over forty-two per cent of all Rus- 
sia’s wheat, with an average production, 
in the five years from 1909 to 1913, of two 
hundred and sixty-nine million bushels, 
or considerably more than the average for 
the total spring wheat crop of the United 
States in the past ten years. In 1919, 
despite the ravages of war and revolu- 
tion, and the complete disruption of Rus- 
sia’s economic system, the Ukraine pro- 
duced three hundred and_ thirty-one mil- 
lion bushels of wheat, to be added to a 
carry-over from previous harvests esti- 
mated at one hundred and twenty mil- 
lion bushels. 

This fact, for which the authority of 
the International Institute of Agriculture 
is a wholly sufficient guaranty, might be 
used as the text for many treatises and 
sermons. The moralist might see in it 
a shining proof of the never-ending be- 
neficence of providence, which spreads its 
bounty with an ungrudging hand despite 
the manifest unworthiness of man to re- 
ceive it. The economist might use it to 
demonstrate that the basis of all values 
is in the land, and that the whole com- 
plex structure of modern society can fall 
apart without destroying this original 
productiveness. The diplomat might 
wonder whether a nation able to produce 
so plentifully the essential of which the 
whole world now stands in greatest need 
can be dismissed without recognition be- 
cause it happens to be governed in a 
manner highly objectionable to most rea- 
sonable people. 

From the business standpoint, the im- 
portant thing is that Russia has wheat, 
and will certainly have a great deal more 
six months from now, but has no status 
whatsoever in the world’s money market. 
The ruble is practically worthless, but the 
wheat of the Ukraine is worth more than 
ever before. It follows that, if means © 
can be found to bring this wheat to those 
parts of Europe that most need it, the 
Russians can afford to sell it at a price 
relatively far below that now established 
for wheat from the United States and 
Canada, or even from Argentina. Just 
as the disparity in exchange makes Eng- 
land and France eager to sell to the 
United States, but very loath to buy, so 
Russia is in. a position to sell its surplus 
wheat on terms advantageous to every 
one except Russia’s high-priced competi- 
tors. 

The fact that the Ukraine and South 
Russia generally have a large exportable 
surplus of wheat does not, of course, 
mean that this wheat is immediately com- 
ing out in any great volume. Transpor- 
tation throughout Russia is certainly in 
very bad shape, and it will be a long time 
before the normal streams of trade are 
running smoothly in their accustomed 
channels. Even this fact, however, con- 








tributes something to the likelihood of 
greatly increased grain exports. The 
state of Russia’s internal communications 
makes it almost impossible to ship wheat 
in large quantities from the South up to 
the central and northern districts, where 
. it is sorely needed. The rivers, on the 
other hand, now free from ice, provide 
a relatively easy outlet southward to the 
Black Sea. The great port of Odessa is 
close to the mouths of both the Dniester 
and the Dnieper; the almost equally im- 
portant port of Rostov is at the mouth 
of the Don. The grain that cannot be 
used to feed the hungry north of Russia 
can thus be shipped by water through 
the now open Dardanelles to any part of 
western Europe. 

In pre-war days Russia used to export 
annually an average of about one hun- 
dred and forty million bushels of wheat; 
the wheat exports of the United States in 
the same ten-year period, from 1905 
through 1914, averaged one hundred and 
nine millions, including flour. It is not to 
be expected that Russia will at once re- 
sume its place as the world’s leading ex- 
porter of wheat; but the report just 
issued makes it clear that this possibility 
is by no means as remote as has been 
generally believed. For five years Russia 
has eliminated itself from among the 
great sources of wheat supply, but now 
it seems to be on the point of coming 
back. 

If there is surplus wheat in Russia, 
selling at prices far below those based 
on conditions in America, western Europe 
may be counted on to find some way of 
making this supply available. Those who 
have argued that the price of American 
wheat would be held up indefinitely by 
the acuteness of foreign demand will do 
well to consider seriously the facts re- 
garding Russia’s new possibilities, and to 
realize that an unexpected influence is 
likely to make itself felt this summer in 
breaking the corner in the world’s wheat 
which the western hemisphere had so 
nearly succeeded in establishing. 





JUGGLING WITH THE WHEAT GRADES 

The hearing held in Chicago last week 
under the personal direction of the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture was characterized 
by the same spirit which has always 
marked all discussions of wheat grades, 
whether federal or state: the desire of 
the farmer to secure a high rating for 
his poor wheat, as opposed to the wishes 
of every one else to have wheat graded 
according to its intrinsic value. This 
conflict of views was particularly marked 
throughout the period when the federal 
grades were first formulated, and it is 
greatly to the credit of Secretary Hous- 
ton and his exceptionally able assistant, 
Mr. Brand, that the standard was fixed 
as high as it was. It remains to be seen 
whether Secretary Meredith will undo the 
good work done by his predecessor, and 
attempt to placate the farmers at the 
expense of the public. 

In the past three years, the federal 
grades for wheat have been materially 
complicated by the fixed scale of govern- 
ment prices. This has meant that the 
federal authorities have not only ruled as 
to the quality requirements for the sev- 
eral grades, but have likewise arbitrarily 
measured their relative commercial val- 
ues. It is true that of late wheat prices 


have had little relation to the government 
scale, but none the less the proportionate 
values established thereby have had con- 
siderable weight. 

Until the present grades have been 





thoroughly tested in an open market, 
there is little excuse for changing them. 
If, for example, wheats grading Number 
2 or Number $3 have as much milling 
value as the farmers claim, competition 
in buying will unquestionably push their 
prices close up to the market value for 


the highest grade. The price of wheat in . 


an open market is determined, not by 
the designation attached to it by federal 
inspectors, but by its actual quality in 
making flour; it is not necessary to lower 
standards in order to enable inferior 
wheat to sell for what it is really worth. 
Lowering standards merely encourages 
what Mr. Goetzmann designated at the 
Chicago hearing as “sloppy farming”; the 
farmer has little inducement to try and 
raise first-class wheat if manifestly poor- 
er grain will secure the same grading. 

The original standards were fixed after 
months of careful investigation covering 
all parts of the country; the protest now 
under consideration by the Department 
of Agriculture would directly affect only 
the spring wheat grades. It is small 
wonder that representatives of the Kansas 
and Pacific Coast wheat-growing regions 
appeared at the Chicago hearing to ob- 
ject to any such piecemeal tinkering with 
the federal grades. If the department 
yields to the pressure of the northwestern 
farmers, it will be compelled in self- 
defense to reopen the whole question, and 
to alter the grades in the remaining four 
classes of wheat to conform to the 
changes made in the grades for hard red 
spring and durum. 

What the country now needs is better 
wheat rather than a increase in 
quantity. The experience of the current 
crop year is a striking proof of this; 
with the second largest crop in the na- 
tion’s history, with exports greatly re- 
duced, and with a large carry-over from 
the preceding crop, there has been such a 
shortage of wheat of suitable milling 
quality as to keep wheat prices far above 
The pro- 
grades 


mere 


the government buying scale. 
posed changes in the federal 
would tend directly away from wheat 
crop improvement, and would, in effect, 
put a premium on poor wheat. 

No one that the 
standards are flawless, or that they are 
not susceptible of improvement after ex- 
perience under open market conditions, 


contends existing 


and running through a series of crop 
years, has thoroughly tested them. Hith- 
erto they have had no adequate test, and 
partial changes would serve only to cre- 
ate confusion and uncertainty, for, as was 
pointed out at the hearing, it takes at 
least six months for the large corps of 
federally licensed inspectors to accustom 
themselves thoroughly to any new system 
of grading. It is impossible to fix wheat 
grades that will suit every one; if they 
set a high standard, the farmers are 
bound to complain that they are being 
robbed; if the standards are low, the 
public suffers immediately and the farm- 
ers themselves in the long run, as the 
quality of their wheat deteriorates. 
Secretary Meredith has now, at this 
early period in his tenure of office, a 
notable opportunity to show whether or 
not he is a worthy successor to Secretary 
Houston. If he yields to the farmers of 
the Northwest on their first complaint, 
and sacrifices the whole structure of the 
federal wheat standards in order to win 
the favor of a single agricultural group, 
he will find it hard subsequently to con- 
vince the public that he is strong enough 
for his high position. If, on the other 
hand, he declares that the present grades 
must stand until they have been fairly 
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be ats oa ae 


meee 





tested, promising at the same time to 
give careful consideration to all requests 
for changes which will not result in a 
deterioration of the nation’s wheat sup- 
ply or an additional tax on the public 
for the benefit of a single class, he will 
have done much toward earning public 
confidence and good will. 


“CLERICAL ERRORS ONLY” 

On page 204 of the Market Reporter 
for March 27, the official bulletin of the 
Department of Agriculture, appears an 
inconspicuous footnote beneath the table 
showing inspections of wheat by grade, 
reading as “Through clerical 
error incorrect figures were given for the 
seven-month period, July, 1918-January, 
1919, in the issue of the Market Reporter 
Such a modest and 


follows: 


for February 28.” 
unassuming footnote is more than likely 
to pass unnoticed, particularly as it tact- 
fully avoids stating how extensive the in- 
correctness The fact is that the 
error affected every figure in a column 
some nine inches long, and resulted in 
a total of 922,395 cars of wheat inspected 
in seven months, the figure 
should have been approximately 515,000, 


was. 


whereas 


an error of almost one hundred per cent. 

The Northwestern Miller 
this table, with its comparative figures 
involving the “clerical error,” in its issue 
of March 3, and used it as the basis for 
an editorial entitled “Wheat Quality and 
High Prices” in its issue of March 10. 
Fortunately, however, its suspicions had 


published 


been aroused by the extraordinary dis- 
parity in the totals reported by the De- 
partment of Agriculture, and in its edi- 
torial it whatsoever 
to these based _ its 


made no reference 
totals. Instead, it 
argument wholly on the percentages of 
wheat of each class inspected, showing 
thereby the remarkable decline in quality 
of 1919 wheat as compared with that of 
the preceding crop. 

It calculated and reported the percent- 
ages of wheat in both years grading, re- 
spectively, Number 1, Number 2, Num- 
ber 3, 
better, hard red spring, durum, and dark 


below Number 3, Number 2 or 


hard winter. The current report, show- 
ing inspections to the end of February, 
gives percentages exactly and in every 
respect corresponding with those evolved 
by The Northwestern Miller from the 
issued a month 


erroneous figures 


except for one trifling change: the pro- 


ago, 


portion of wheat grading Number 1 in 
1918-1919 was forty-nine instead of for- 
ty-seven, the grading 
Number 3 was eleven instead of thirteen. 

It is, of course, a mere lucky coinci- 
that 
should have been derived from thoroughly 
incorrect figures; the Department of Ag- 
riculture appears to have mistakenly sub- 


and proportion 


dence absolutely correct results 


stituted the twelve months’ for the seven 
months’ figures, and the proportions hap- 
pened to remain the same. It would have 
been equally reasonable to have built up, 
from the department’s figures, a strong 
argument to show that enormous supplies 
of wheat were still held on farms, the 
two crops being approximately of equal 
size and the terminal inspections showing 
such an alarming decrease. This matter 
of farm reserves is of immense impor- 
tance, and the “clerical error” in the de- 
partment’s official publication might 
have, and very possibly has, done a great 
deal of harm. 

A parallel case of what is undoubtedly 
likewise a “clerical error,” though it has 
not as yet been confessed as such, was 
commented on recently in this publica- 












April 7, 1920 





tion in connection with the disparity be- 
tween the flour export totals reported by 
the Grain Corporation and the Depart 
ment of Commerce. For the eight month 
ended with February, 1920, the Depart 
ment of Commerce indicates flour export 
1,021,000 barrels in excess of those re 
ported by the Grain Corporation, where 
as for the same period a year ago tlh. 
department’s figure is 4,844,000 barrel 
below the Grain Corporation’s estimat: 
It is hardly possible that such remark 
able discrepancies, in reports issued al 
most contemporaneously by two allie 
government agencies, should have resuli 
ed from anything but clerical blunder 

In some ways the most startling cleric: 
error of all is to be found in the print 
weekly bulletin issued on April 5 by th 
Minneapolis office of the Grain Corpora 
tion, giving the figures for flour produ 
tion and wheat movement for the wee 
ended March 26. The flour productio: 
for the period from June 27 to Marc! 
26, 1918-1919, appears in this bulletin a 
99,350,000 barrels, which would raise th 
week’s flour output to the prepostero 
figure of 10,614,000 barrels; a minute’ 
calculation shows that the amount shou! 
have been 91,350,000. A few lines lowe: 
the wheat exports from July 1, 1919, t 
March 26, 1920, are given as 21,525,01 
bushels, although only a week ago tl 
total was 90,873,000. Again, a moment 
calculation shows that the figure shou 
have been 91,525,000. Inquiry indicat: 
that these mistakes did not originate 
the Minneapolis office, as they appear 
in the telegram sent from New York; b 
even if the blunders were due to car 
lessness on the part of the telegra) 
company, the issue of an official bulleti 
over the signature of one of the vic 
presidents of the Grain Corporation, wi 
two gross errors which a little care wou 
unquestionably have detected, is not co 
ducive to confidence. 

According to the press reports, the go 
libe1 
wages to an enormous number of et 


ernment is at present paying 
ployees, a very large proportion of who: 
are engaged in preparing and issuing o 
ficial information. Every mail is ov 
loaded with franked documents eman: 
ing from Washington, most of which ¢o 
straight into the wastebasket. If t 
number of these official bulletins could 
reduced fifty or seventy-five per cent, 
one would feel the loss in the slight: 
degree; the country would he the rich: 
by the wages of many thousands of u 
terly useless employees, and there wou 
be an appreciable and most welcome 1 
lief to the paper situatic 
which unquestionably owes part of 


shortage 


present acuteness to the incredible wast 
fulness displayed in official Washingt: 

e Above all, if the efficiency of gover 
ment employees were judged, not by t 
gross tonnage of their propaganda pub 
cations, but by the accuracy and usef 
ness of the few bulletins they actual 
issued, the chances for “clerical error-’ 
would be greatly lessened. A blunder of 
nearly one hundred per cent in stati 
officially the total number of cars 
wheat inspected in the United States fir 
a crop year seems trivial to employe:s 
who must realize that nobody can possi- 
bly begin to wade through the tons and 
tons of murky substance which the\ 
pitchfork out daily on the public; if they 
were restrained from publishing matt:r 
which nobody wants to read, they mig'tt 
conceivably be induced to devote a r 
sonable amount of care to those bulle- 
tins which are of real and far-reachig 
importance. 















It would be hard to say just what 
tual grounds underlay the generally 
ore hopeful tone of the reports cover- 
» the flour trade in the past week. 
tual business done showed little gain 
er that of previous weeks, and yet 
sm most markets the reports indicated 
revival of optimism as to the future. 
volume of inquiry for flour seems 
have increased enough to warrant a 
eral belief that buyers will before 
ig have to come back into the mar- 
although such buying as has been 
orted in the past few days has been 
stly of the hand-to-mouth variety, a 
here and there, as immediate needs 
sanded. 
lour prices continued to advance 
uugh last week in sympathy with cash 
at, spring wheat flours showing the 
st marked gain, with an average ad- 
ice for top patents of about 30c over 
week before, making a gain of 65c 
two weeks. Soft winter wheat flours 
» showed a gain. Millfeed prices in 
st markets ceased to advance, and 
e steady to lower, with in some places 
rop of as much as $1 per ton. 
(he course of prices for top patents 
recent weeks is indicated in the fol- 
ing table, showing average quotations 
four representative markets, two west- 
and two eastern: 





Hard Soft 

‘k ended— Spring winter winter 

i Riscenatex $14.30 $13.30 $12.35 

h Sl sccens 14.00 13.30 12.20 

h 20 weces » 13.65 13.05 12.15 

ch 13 ..... - 13.70 12.95 12.15 

‘ Ch 6 .ecce - 13.60 12.70 12.10 
28 wccvces - 13.70 12.80 12.26 

4 21 wecccece 13.70 12.65 12.20 
14 eescee 14,10 13,10 12.30 

T wccvece » 13.90 13.05 12.35 

B31 weeee ° 14.65 13.70 12.40 

24 woceeeee 14.60 13.65 12.45 

17 . » 15.30 14.10 12.30 

| Bere 15.55 14.40 12.60 

D ccpaurets 15.35 14.35 12.45 

OF ncxcnnns 14.85 13.70 12.05 

20. ceccccee 15.05 13.75 11.95 

BE vartbaass 15.10 13.80 12.00 

© cxbereke 14.85 13.50 12.00 

29 weccccce 14,25 13.10 11.45 
3 > ee 13.95 12.80 11.20 
lhe removal by the Grain Corporation 

the 60-day time limit on flour sales 

f enerally regarded as simply one step 
7 the discontinuance of control by the 
: ernment agency, and as_ indicating 
further action in the same direc- 


‘ may be expected prior to May 31. 
hough the millers united solidly in 
ending the Grain Corporation from 
itor Gronna’s attacks, and showed 

’ r unanimous desire to have it con- 
ue in operation until the legal limit of 
existence was reached, there can be 

) doubt that its final withdrawal is now 
iked forward to with general satis- 
tion. The events of the past six 
eks, involving the suspension of ill- 
lized flour-buying, the reduction of 
ces, and the curtailment of output, 
e put the trade in far better shape 
the transition from government con- 
than it was during the December- 
nuary days of inflated wheat values 
| an over-excited market. The less- 
d flour output, in particular, is bound 
create a sufficient reduction in stocks 
that, within a month or two, the de- 
nd will again be normal; and prices 
that time, relieved from the artificial 


restraint of government guaranties, seem 
likely to reflect accurately the relation 
between supply and demand, expressed, 
of course, in dollars which have lost 50 
per cent of their purchasing power in 
the past three years. 

The flour output has continued to show 
a steady reduction. For the week end- 
ed March 26, the Grain Corporation re- 
ported a total flour output of only 1,- 
838,000 bbls, the lowest figure since the 
week ended July 18, 1919, and, leaving 
out the normally light months of June 
and July, the lowest since July 19, 1918. 
For the week ended April 3 the total out- 
put was probably still smaller, for re- 
ports to The Northwestern Miller indi- 
sated that the. Kansas-Oklahoma group 
of hard winter wheat mills turned out 
only 46 per cent of normal capacity, as 
against 51 per cent the week before; 
the Ohio valley group of soft winter 
wheat mills 32 per cent, as against 38, 
and the spring wheat mills 36 per cent, 
as against 37. 

The relation of the average weekly 
flour output last month to previous 
monthly averages, as reported by the 
Grain Corporation, is shown in the fol- 














lowing table, giving the averages for 
four weeks in each month, in barrels 
(000’s omitted) : 
March February January 
Sn AOE EEL 1,952 2,319 2,952 
i ere 2,342 1,934 
Eee err 1,924 2,203 
7 2,102 1,850 
| Re ’ 2,334 2,442 
co err 1,765 2,253 
LS errr 2,549 2,504 
Average ....-. 2,138 2,215 
The average figure shows a normal 


drop in the weekly output from January 
to March of about half a million bar- 
rels, whereas the drop this year has been 
a full million. Owing, however, to the 
large flour stocks on hand a few weeks 
ago, the effect of this curtailment, which 
remains primarily due to the scarcity of 
freightcars, is felt more acutely in the 
feed market than in the nation’s supply 
of flour. 
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(Special Telegrams from Correspondents of 


The Northwestern Miller, April 7.) 

continues 
not ma- 
continues 


Nasnvitte.—Flour demand 
dull in the South. Prices are 
terially changed. Millfeed 
strong and in good demand. 

Boston.—Moderate demand in small 
way for spring and hard winter flours. 
Soft winters slow. Millfeed firmly held, 
with quiet demand for all grades. 

Battimore.—Flour held firmer by 
most mills, but resellers and Argentine 
offerings prevent advance. Buyers sim- 
ply take a walk when prices are raised. 
Feed firmer, but inactive. 

PuitaperpHiaA.—Flour very firm’ in 
sympathy with strength of cash wheat, 
and mill limits in some cases higher. 
Trade, however, is chiefly in spot goods 
below manufacturers’ prices. Millfeed 
firm, with demand equal to very limited 
offerings. 

Sr. Louts.—Very little new flour busi- 
ness being done, although better inquiries 
reported. Mills said to be advising prices 
in sympathy with wheat, but no change 





packed in 100-lb sacks. 


SUMMARY OF FLOUR AND 


Flour and millfeed quotations, as reported to The Northwestern Miller on Tuesday, April 6. 
All quotations on basis of carload lots, prompt delivery. 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


in nominal quotations noted. 


Millfeed 
strong. All grades in demand and high- 


er. Hard winter bran $54, brown shorts 
$55@58. 

Cuicaco.—The strike of switchmen and 
brakemen here since Sunday has brought 
shipments in and out of Chicago to a 
standstill. Local mills are operating at 
about one-fourth capacity, and storing 
surplus. Outside of city trade, flour is 
especially quiet, with values firm. Mill- 
feeds have advanced 50c ton in a week. 

Kansas Crry.—Millers report much 
inquiry, domestic and export, but few 
actual sales this week. Clears continue 
in good request, and quotations remain 
strong. Shortage of millfeeds apparent, 
and quotations slightly higher as a result. 
Hard wheat in better demand, especially 
dark hard, and buyers for local mills 
evidence renewed interest. 
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The attached table gives the flour 


at milling centers for the last two 
with comparisons, in bbls; 


output 
weeks, 


Apr. 5 

Apr. 3 Mar. 27 1919 

- 233,640 230,695 369,220 
an 


Apr. 6 
1918 


Minneapolis 152,975 
















Bt. PORE «sveces 8,815 11,440 10,665 ...... 
Duluth-Superior 13,050 14,735 18,955 19,740 
Milwaukee ..... 7,000 3,000 12,000 900 

Totals .--257,505 259,870 410,840 173,615 
Outside mills*..104,365 DOREES cecess 

Ag’gate sprg.361,870 re 
ee rere 20,200 23,700 41,600 18,000 
ae a 38,100 34,700 54,500 29,600 
po Pere 92,600 71,150 119,800 113,750 
Rochester ..... 7,600 : 7,500 
i ere 4 8,000 
Kansas City.... 86,800 


Kansas Cityt... 
Omaha 
Toledo 
..., err 
Indianapolis 

Nashville** .... 
Portland, Oreg.. 





WORETIO kc cccecs 43,805 49,925 22 28,090 
ZOOUERE 6066408 54,345 67,455 30,785 20,710 





PERCENTAGES OF ACTIVITY 
The following table shows the percentages 
of activity of mills at various points. The 
figures represent the relation of actual week- 
ly output of flour, as reported to The North- 
western Miller, to possible output on full- 
time schedule, operating six days per week: 


Apr. 5 Apr. 6 
Apr. 3 Mar. 27 1919 1918 
Minneapolis ...... 43 42 70 29 
SR. Paul cccssocess 16 48 46 ny 
Duluth-Superior 55 40 51 60 
Outside mills* .... 27 32 65 32 
Average spring.. 36 38 58 31 
Milwaukee ........ 29 13 67 7 
Bes SOG cc ccvecns 26 47 82 38 
St. Louise .vcssses 76 45 70 38 
PIO css etevssce 55 43 72 68 
MOCROSter ca vcceds 41 40 66 52 
Chicago 6.0se6 83 75 8&9 20 
Kansas City ...... 63 51 $1 44 
Kansas Cityft ..... 46 §1 69 38 
Omaha ..cccccsees 42 32 77 o» 
SOMO ieeetvenees 19 33 81 25 
OIOEOE 38sec de seee 32 38 75 39 
Indianapolis ...... 3 29 ; ae 
Nashville**® ....... ve 47 52 26 
Portland, Oregon... 57 57 72 76 
BORtCIS. ceccsescece 83 95 47 60 
TACOMB eoccceecss 95 100 54 30 
TOCRIS covcveccvee | 48 69 40 
*Minnesota, Dakota and Iowa mills, out- 
side of Minneapolis and Duluth. 
+Flour made by mills outside of St. Louis, 
but controlled in that city. 
tFlour made by group of Missouri River, 


Kansas and Oklahoma mills outside of Kan- 
sas City. 
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Mitwavker, Wis., April 5.—Feed con- 
tinues strong for prompt delivery, and 
but few mills are in position to offer 
except for latter part of April and May 
shipment. Jobbers do not care to buy 
for later delivery, and are pressing mills 
for deliveries on old contracts. Demand 
is brisk from all sections for feed that 
can be shipped out at once, but buyers 
are not interested in May delivery. The 
strength shown in the coarse grains has 
had a tendency to hold prices firm. 
Stocks of feed are light. Mills are asking 
higher prices for May shipment, but de- 
mand shows no improvement. 

Southwestern markets are firm on all 
feeds. The output has been light, and 
mills are not offering much. Shippers 
are holding strong, and offer whenever 
cars can be procured. The call is brisk 
from all sections for prompt delivery; 
feed for later shipment is discounted, 
Hominy feed strong, and offered spar- 
ingly, most mills being sold up for this 
month. There is a brisk demand for oat 
feed, and some good contracts have been 
made. 

The call from the central states is 
brisk, especially in mixed cars. Jobbers 
report heavy inquiry, but are unable to 
supply the wants of all. Local mills are 
so far behind on orders that they have 
been unable to spare much. Some of the 
large dealers have considerable feed com- 
ing from western mills and_ shippers, 
which is needed badly for immediate use. 
Jobbers expect to fill all old contracts by 
April 15. Demand for feed barley is 
brisk, and considerable has. been sold the 
past week. 

Values in the Northwest were advanced 
Sharply the past week. Offerings are 
scarce, and most mills are too far behind 
on deliveries to sell except for May ship- 
ment. Jobbers are mostly interested in 
getting the feed that is long overdue, and 
are pressing mills for deliveries. A few 
mills are caught up, and are offering for 
April shipment. Country mills are offer- 
ing very little feed, as the home con- 
sumption is absorbing practically all they 
make, 

There is an active demand from the 
East for feed that can be shipped out 
promptly; buyers are willing to pay top 
prices, as the feed is needed for imme- 
diate use. Stocks all over the East are 
light. The car situation has hampered 
many of the mills and shippers in making 
deliveries. Feed for May shipment has 
been discounted about $4 ton, and some 
sales were made early in the week, on 
this basis, of both bran and middlings. 
Transit stuff at eastern junction points 
is readily picked up. Eastern mills are 
unable to supply the trade with their 
immediate wants. 

The call for hominy feed is good, with 
offerings rather light. Oil meal is more 
freely offered, and prices are easier. 
Gluten feed strong, with prices un- 
changed; mills selling for May delivery, 
being booked up for April. There is a 
brisk demand for feed from the Wiscon- 
sin territory. Country dealers are will- 
ing to pay most any price for quick de- 
livery. 


H. N. Watson. 





{Flour made by central states mills, in- 
cluding those of Toledo. 
**Flour made by southeastern mills, in- 
cluding Nashville. 
MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 
Unless otherwise noted, flour per bbl 


New York Baltimore 








Philadelphia 





of 196 lbs, packed in 140-lb jutes; millfeed per 


Toledo +Nashville 





| FLOUR— Chicago Minneapolis Kansas City st. L ‘ Boston 

ng first patent .....ceesecccvesscccseecs $13.50@14.25 $14.00@14.60 $.....@..... $13.30@14.00 $14.50@15.00 $13.50@14.00 $14.20@14.50 $14.75@15.50 §$.....@..... $13.00@14.00 
ps” NS GEMMESTE HPAtONE ce ci cciccrcecsssvsds 12.25@12.65 13.70@14.10 .....@..... 12.75@13.25 13.00@13.60  12.75@13.25 13.40@13.75 13.75@15.00  .....@13.00  .....@.eoee 

ng first clear ...cccccceceessccesesssess 9.40@ 9.90 9.25@ 9.65 Nee SE 0083 9.60@10.00 9.25@10.90 o Decree 10.50 @10.75 9.50@10.50 o Breese ° a Perens 

1 winter short patent ....cceessceesens 12.60 @13.40 oD cvecs 13.10@13.70 12.80@13.60 ee 13.25@13.75 13.25 @13.75 13.00@14.25 -@..... eres oo 
: d winter straight ...cscsccedscecccececs 11.50@12.00 0 000-6 GP wets 12.60 @12.85 12.00@12.50 12.5 12.25@12.75 12.50 @13.00 @ - @12.75 12.00 @12.25 
cf d winter first clear ....ceceeeseeeceecs . 9.20@ 9.50 a ee 10.25@11.15 9.50@10.00 10 @ @ . ocee e Dieee -@ ovens @Daevees 
Pet t winter short patent .....ccseecceveeees 11.65 @12.00 eT eres Frye: 12.30@13.50 sccce @ccccs 12.00@12.25 o onc Oc svee 12.00@13.00 eres Vere 12.90@13.25 

t winter straight ......cccssccccseseeces 10.75 @11.25 ~ Pare wives. toe 10.90@11.40 11.00@11.35 *10.75@11.00 *10.75@11.50 11.25 @12.00 «see + @12.00 11.80@12.00 
PCs ( Se SI og cc esawactbadheeasornse 9.20@ 9.90 vthectimns ‘sac ons e 9.10@ 9.50 1 Perr ieeans aces . 10.75 @11.50 jena 9.00@ 9.50 
Si © CO NG asic cidenc cis be cctene reese 9.00@ 9.35  10.40@10.50 | = .@. 9.00@10.00  10.25@10.50 é mo 6 Bens -@.. 
nd @ flour, standard ......ceesceeeeeescesers 7.65@ 7.90 8.00@ 8.10 @... -@. -@....-. 9.75 @10.00 sees @eeoee +++@.. -@.. -@.. 
ev FEED— 

IMG DFA .ccc ccc cercdeccnceceseccovenses 49.50 @50.50 - @ 48.00 2 20.06 + tone vcoce Becses oo We skies 56.00 @57.00 57.00 @ 57.50 ..@58.50 -@. «Daves 
wey rd winter Dram ....cesccecsececeeeresecs 49.00 @ 49.75 -@. 50.00@51.00 «see + @54.00 o @aucice TT. Poe writs Peers - @58.00 5 Perr waves @aaees 
ter ft winter Dran ....ccccccsercccccsecs ° 49.25 @50.00 -@ ey Peer o Dcess oDacoee 56.00 @57.00 58.00 @58.50 -@58.50 - @56.00 50.00@51.00 

t indard middlings (brown shorts) ......--+ 55.50 @56.50 53.00@53.50 54.00@55.00 55.00@58.00 o@...-- 60.00 @61.00 59.50 @ 60.50 «eee + @62.00 -@62 00 58.00 @60.00 
ur middlings (gray shorts).........++.+-+ 59.50 @60.50 60.00 @ 60.50 56.00@68.00  ..... @ circus oo Dicoce Tr Pe 63.00 @ 64.00 63.00 @ 64.00 -@. ere erie, 
el- i.” Aeron rrr re Pree y iit Cra PT CEE eee 64.50 @65.00 64.00 @65.00 0 006 0 Qs cece Yer ~ Ferre 69.00 @70.00 69.00 @ 70.00 sees» @70.50 -@. oD scoes 
le- Family patent (49's) Straight (49's) Cut-off (49’s) Kansas standard patent Dakota standard patent Montana standard patent 
ing Seattle ....sceeeee eres eeececcre $.....@12.95 $10.00 @11.50 $10.00@11.50 $12.50@13.60 «+++ @14.70 $14.20@14.40 

. San Francisco eeeeeveces ceece + «ee» @18.50 13.00 @13.50 10.75 @11.50 12.90 @13.50 15.00@16.00 14,50@15.00 


*Includes near-by straights. 





es basis f.o.b. Ohio River points for soft 





winter wheat flour and feed; local prices 25c per bbl higher on flour and $1 per ton higher on feed. 











THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


“STRONG OPPOSITION TO CHANGE IN GRAIN GRADES 


OFFERED AT HEARING BEFORE SECRETARY MEREDITH 


Cuicaco, Itu., April 3.—Vigorous op- 
position to the proposal of northwestern 
farming interests for changes in the pres- 
ent federal wheat grades developed at a 
hearing held here yesterday before Sec- 
retary E. T. Meredith, of the Department 
of Agriculture. More than 200 millers, 
grain men and farmers attended. 

Secretary Meredith conducted the hear- 
ing with the assistance of George Living- 
ston, chief of the Bureau of Markets. He 
gave the arguments presented to him 
keen attention, but did not indicate at 
the conclusion of the meeting what his 
decision might be. Special consideration, 
he said, would be given the entire ques- 
tion. 

CHANGES AT PRESENT UNLIKELY 

Rollin E. Smith, of the Bureau of Mar- 
kets, following the hearing, expressed the 
opinion that no changes in the wheat 
grades were likely to be made at present, 
as, in the judgment of many of the De- 
partment of Agriculture officials who at- 
tended the hearing, the strong arguments 
against making the proposed changes, or 
any of them, at the present time had been 
practically left unanswered. 

While the opinion was not openly ex- 
pressed by any of the speakers, there was 
much private speculation indicating a 
general belief that the proposal to lower 
the standard of inspection for spring 
wheat was largely political in its origin. 

Millers and grain men who opposed the 
changes put forth the argument that the 
proposal was solely in the interest of the 
spring wheat farmer, and that the result 
would be discrimination against the grow- 
ers of other sections; that great confu- 
sion would result from any further al- 
terations, and that no proper test had 
been given to the present standards. 

The original federal grades were adopt- 
ed by the Department of Agriculture, on 
recommendation of the Office of Grain 
Standardization of the Bureau of Mar- 
kets, after many years of exhaustive in- 
vestigation into the growth, harvesting 
and marketing of wheat in all parts of 
the country, covering all varieties, and at 
enormous expense. 

During the war period there was a 
relaxation in the standard to encourage 
production of wheat, which those in favor 
of a lower grading expected would result 
in a reduction in the standard grade of 
quality. The original grades, it is said, 
have never had a real test, and the varied 
crops in the last few years have not given 
the department an ample opportunity 
thoroughly to try out their working. 

It is claimed by those who have been in 
close contact with the operation of the 
federal grading of grain that the Minne- 
sota Railroad and Warehouse Commis- 
sion, which controls the Minnesota grain 
inspection department, and particularly 
O. P. B. Jacobson, one of the commis- 
sioners, have not co-operated in federal 
grading as other state departments, espe- 
cially those at terminal markets, have 
done. 


THE CHANGES PROPOSED 

Harry B. Owen, publisher of the Farm, 
Stock and Home, of Minneapolis, who 
represented the spring wheat growers in 
Minnesota and North and South Dakota, 

resented the list of modifications asked 

y the district he represented. These 
were as follows: 

That the subclass red spring be elimi- 
nated. 

That the word “bright” be eliminated 
in the spring and durum grades, except 
in the No. 1 dark northern spring and the 
No. 1 amber grades. 

That the percentage of moisture in the 
spring and durum grades be increased to 
15 per cent; that this maximum percent- 
age be the same in all grades from No. 1 
to No. 5 inclusive; that wheat having 
more than 15 per cent be graded the 
same as that having less, except that in 
addition it be classed “excessive mois- 
ture,” stating the percentage of moisture. 

That the maximum percentage of 
durum to be carried in the grade of No. 
1 spring wheat be made 5 per cent, and 
that the maximum per cent of spring 
wheat to be carried in the durum grades 
be made 10 per cent. 


That 1 per cent of rye be carried in 
each of the grades of spring and durum 
wheat. 

That the weight of the hard red spring 
class be reduced one pound for each 
grade. 

Mr. Owen said that farmers were be- 
coming discouraged in their growing of 
wheat, because of the high standards. 
The qualifications were far too severe, he 
said, and unless something was done, only 
60 per cent of former acreages would be 
planted this year. 

E. D. McDougal, vice-president of the 
Armour Grain Co., representing a com- 
mittee of the Chicago Board of Trade, 
declared the plea of the farmers was un- 
fair, saying: “If the government grants 
these requests it will result in a favorit- 
ism to the spring wheat grower, and in 
confusion and disorder in trading.” F. 
B. Rice, of the Chicago Millers’ Associa- 
tion, and W. N. Eckhardt, of the Chicago 
Board of Trade, thoroughly indorsed his 
remarks. 

MR. STADON’S STATEMENT 


A statement submitted by J. H. Stadon, 
of the Northwestern Consolidated Milling 
Co., of Minneapolis, attracted much at- 
tention. Mr, Stadon said, in part: 

“The only reason for federal grades is 
stability and uniformity. If we start the 
endless process of modifying our stand- 
ards we interfere with stability, and when 
stability is interfered with, uniformity is 
interrupted. Every change in existing 
standards brings confusion among the 
hundreds of inspectors until they become 
familiar with the new standards; creates 
confusion among the various branches of 
wheat-handlers, from the country buyer 
to the miller; and makes misunderstand- 
ings between exporters and foreign buy- 
ers. With every modification, six months 
to a year is none too short a time to 
familiarize every one affected by these 
modifications. 

“If modifying a system of grades that 
has been established after years of inves- 
tigation by the government would give 
satisfaction to all parties involved, there 
would be some excuse for these modifica- 
tions. History has shown that the policy 
of modifying spring wheat standards has 
not given satisfaction, for the reason that, 
over a long period of years before fed- 
eral grades became operative, the Minne- 
sota Joint Board of Grain Appeals had 
not been able to devise a system of grades 
that in a year or so were not subject to 
further modification; and I believe that 
this joint board honestly tried to arrive 
at a fair and honest standard of grades. 
I state again that, under our old Minne- 
sota grading system, one modification en- 
couraged another. 

“History is now endeavoring to repeat 
itself in the federal grades. Something 
like a year and a half ago hearings were 
held over the country to bring out sug- 
gestions for any necessary modifications 
of the federal grades. I believe the Bu- 
reau of Markets will bear me out that 
plenty of modifications were suggested. 
As a result the grade standards were 
modified and new standards were estab- 
lished, which mostly affected the spring 
wheat territory. These modifications did 
not satisfy all interests, for we have ever 
since seen influences at work to secure 
further modifications; and these influ- 
ences have resulted in this hearing. 

“If the modifications under considera- 
tion are all adopted, history has shown 
that all interests will not be satisfied. 
The grain interests affected by grades, 
from the producer to the consumer, are 
so far apart and at the same time so 
dovetailed together, that it is a physical 
impossibility to satisfy all of them. We 
could debate here for a month and not 
be able to devise a lot of grades we could 
all agree upon. Universal satisfactory 
grades is a will-o’-the-wisp we will never 
lay our hands upon. 


HAVE HELPED PRODUCERS 


“IT would like to show how the present 
rather severe federal standards have 
helped the spring wheat producers. Un- 
der the Minnesota standards the presence 
of wild peas in wheat had been tolerated 
to the extent that they had become a 


menace, and I believe in a few more years 
we flour millers would have faced a catas- 
trophe from that source. At the hearing 
just before federal grades were inaugu- 
rated, the producers registered a strong 
protest against proposed penalties apply- 
ing to wheat containing wild peas. The 
bureau wisely maintained these severe 
penalties in the standards which were 
established later. The result was that 
much spring wheat that had formerly 
graded high under the Minnesota stand- 
ards graded very low under the federal 
standards. At the second federal hearing 
particular objection was voiced against 
this severe penalty imposed by the federal 
standards on wheat containing wild peas. 
Still the federal standards have continued 
to severely penalize wheat with this ob- 
jectionable foreign seed. 

“The result of this maintaining of a 
high standard has been that wild peas in 
this short time have been almost eliminat- 
ed from our wheat. Two and three years 
ago wheat was being discounted from 
5c to 15c because of the presence of wild 
peas. This year I don’t recall having to 
discount in price a single car because of 
the presence of this pest. To my mind 
the whole credit for this change can be 
laid to the federal grades operating un- 
der high and severe standards, and I 
believe their elimination of wild peas in 
spring wheat has put more money in the 
pockets of the producers than any 
amount which it is claimed has been lost 
to them through technicalities in stand- 
ards. 

“Of all the diversified factors in the 
grain business, the two whose interests 
are most identical and parallel are the 
miller and the producer. If the producer 
has a high quality of wheat to sell we can 
pay more for it, because we can produce 
a higher grade of product. If he offers 
us a low quality of wheat we must. dis- 
count it, for we must sell the product 
in a cheaper market. It then follows that 
a high, rigid set of grading standards 
that will encourage the improvement of 
wheat in many ways, as they already have 
done in the case of wild peas, are a 
benefit to the producer and to the miller. 
This is an age of improvement in quality, 
and it is axiomatic that quality will not 
be improved by lowering the standards 
by which that quality is measured. 

“T recognize that this hearing has been 
called because of dissatisfaction with the 
present standards. I firmly believe, how- 
ever, that if any or all of these modifica- 
tions are adopted, dissatisfaction will still 
exist, for the history of our spring wheat 
grading has been that of a series of 
modifications that have not given satis- 
faction. 

HAVE HAD NO CHANCE 


“There is one point in reference to the 
dissatisfaction with the federal grades 
that has been almost overlooked, and 
which has been a large factor in creating 
this dissatisfaction. That is the fact that 
the federal grades always have been han- 
dicapped by their being coupled with the 
effects of the government fixed price. 
From experience I can assure you that 
much of the criticism of the federal 
grades was not merited, and that the 
same criticism would have arisen with 
any standard of grades. In other words, 
the dissatisfaction that year was not so 
much due to the workings of the federal 
grades as to the unavoidable working of 
the prices placed on those grades. 

“The criticism of the federal grades 
during the first year of their operation 
is not surprising, for they were inaugu- 
rated in a year when they had no chance 
to give satisfaction. Since then the fixed 
minimum price has not so much injected 
itself into the consideration of grade 
standards, and from my experience there 
has not been so much criticism. It still 
is some factor, however, and for that 
reason, together with others heretofore 
mentioned, I would earnestly request that 
you make no modifications of the present 
standards until they have had a chance 
to prove their worth when operating in a 
normal atmosphere of supply and de- 
mand, 

“I am further unalterably opposed to 
your lowering the standards for the grad- 
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ing of spring wheat and continuing the 
high standards of wheat of other sections. 
It can only result in the lowering of the 
quality of the raw material from which 
we must make our product, and compete 
with the product from winter wheat 
states where the quality of the raw ma- 
terial is encouraged by the grades to 
improve.” 
MR. GOETZMANN’S OBJECTIONS 


A. L. Goetzmann of the Listman Mills, 
La Crosse, Wis., president of the Millers’ 
National Federation, opposed “further 
lowering of the already low grades.” The 
effect upon the milling industry of the 
spring wheat states, he said, would be to 

(Continued on page 66.) 





CONTRACT LIMIT REMOVED 


Grain Corporation Announces Lifting of Rule 
Against Contracting for Shipment 
Beyond Sixty Days 


A Grain Corporation bulletin an- 
nounces that, on and after April 1, mill- 
ers and jobbers of flour may disregard 
the Corporation ruling prohibiting con- 
tracts beyond the limit of 60 days’ ship- 
ment. 





Purchases Milling Interest 


Kansas Crry, Mo., April 6.—(Special 
Telegram)—W. C. Tench, who, a few 
weeks ago, resigned his position with the 
Larabee Flour Mills Corporation to be- 
come connected with a mill in the North- 
west, has reconsidered his decision to lo- 
cate in that district, and last week pur- 
chased a substantial interest in the Kaull 
Milling Co., which is just completing 
a 1,200-bbl mill here. Mr. Tench is to be 
actively connected with the Kaull Milling 
Co. in the capacity of general manager, 
which duty he has already assumed. 

R. E.. Srerxrne. 





Lake Superior Open 

Duturn, Mryn., April 5.—Navigation 
on Lake Superior opened Sunday with 
the arrival of a small boat from the north 
shore, coming for a cargo of supplies for 
points there that have run pretty short 
during the long winter. Vesselmen an- 
ticipate the official opening date, which 
is marked by the arrival of the first boat 
from Lake Erie, to come about April 25. 
Conditions at the Soo Canal will deter- 
mine the exact date.. The ice has disap- 
peared from the lake at Duluth, having 
been blown out by heavy winds, and in 
the harbor, while there is considerable, it 
is not very heavy. 

F. G. Cartson. 





Argentine Flour Offerings 

Bartimore, Mp., April 3.—W. E. Har- 
ris & Son, local representatives of P. N. 
Gray & Co., Inc. grain exporters and 
importers, of New York, Rotterdam and 
Buenos Aires, offered for sale here this 
week three grades of Argentine flour, as 
follows: first patent at $12.60, second pat- 
ent at $12.10 and straight at $11.60, all 
in 140-lb jutes, f.o.b. New York, where 
the shipments are now stored. It was 
intimated that these prices might be 
shaded. 

The samples were examined pretty 
thoroughly and generally by the trade, 
the opinion of which seemed to be that, 
while the patents were all right as to 
color and strength, they lacked the 
sponge or buoyancy of American springs 
and hard winters, and that the straight 
was outclassed in both grade and price 
by reason of the fact that it would not 
inspect better than fancy first clear in 
this market. 

The local experts classify these Argen- 
tine flours as a cross between Montana 
and Kansas hard winters, regarding them 
as more lively and drier than the former, 
but as less spirited and elastic than the 
latter, and they think they can be used 
to the best advantage for blending, for 
bringing down cost without materially 
affecting quality. 

No sales of the South American offer- 
ings have yet been made here, as far as 


“can be ascertained, but probably only 


because the leading buyers have sufficient 
supplies of the home product to last them 
practically until the new crop. 

Cartes H. Dorsey. 
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AUSTRALIAN FLOUR EMBARGO LIFTED 





Trade at Present in Small Surpluses, With Export Markets in South Pacific — 
Government Sales to Japan—High Protective Tariff, With 
British Preferential of 15 Per Cent 


Aperame, So. Avust., April 6.—(Spe- 
cial Cable) —Embargoes on private sales 
»f flour have been lifted. The trading, 
however, is governed by small surpluses 
that are available after making provision 
for contracts and some requirements of 
husiness exclusively in Melanesia and 
Pacific South Africa. 

Government sales ‘in considerable quan- 

iy have been made to Japan. 

(he new customs tariff is highly pro- 

tionist, with a 15 per cent preference 

r Great Britain. 

Cuartes J. Matruews. 


CANADIAN MILLERS ACTING 


Leaders in Industry Make Formal Statement 
to Government and Public as to Causes 
Underlying Stagnation 





loronto, Ont., April 3—After a con- 
rence with members of the Wheat 
soard in Ottawa on Tuesday, represen- 
tive Canadian millers made a formal 
itement to the government and_ the 
iblic as to the causes underlying the 
resent stagnation of their industry and 
e disastrous consequences of same to 
e dairying and feeding industries of 
is country. 
It is felt that, in justice to the indus- 
y, these things must be explained, espe- 
ially in view of the fact that months 
go millers gave warning such conse- 
juences would follow the failure of the 
Vheat Board to continue selling flour 
x export. The board’s instructions 
om the government furnish excuse for 
policy of selling wheat instead of 
yur, but millers fecl that these instruc- 
ms should have been amended when 
cir probable consequences were fore- 
en. 
\s matters stand now, there may have 
) be a rise in domestic prices of flour 
d feed if the milling industry is to be 
t back into operation. Such a contin- 
ney is distasteful to the government 
d the board, but there is no alterna- 
e unless at this late hour new export- 
x business can be found, 
A. H. Battey. 
¥ 
Montreat, Que., April 3.—Represen- 
tive Canadian millers were in consul- 
tion with the Wheat Board at Ot- 
wa this week. It is understood that 
e Wheat Board now proposes to decon- 
1 prices on flour and millfeed, and 
etain control of wheat prices. The ma- 
rity of the millers do not look with 
vor on this proposition. They claim 
at in a short time grass will replace 
illfeed for stock and, with millfeed fall- 
ng in price, they would have to raise 
the price of flour to meet the controlled 
heat price. They would be held re- 
ionsible by the public for an increase in 
ie cost of flour, while in reality it would 
e due to the controlled wheat price. 
Canada has large flour stocks. It is 
timated that the Wheat Board refused 
o profitable offers from the United 
states for Canadian flour. United States 
\illing interests feared Canadian flour 
mpetition in London, and to remove 
iis was prepared to buy the Canadian 
ipply at a profit to the Canadian inter- 
its of $3 per bbl. These offers were re- 
ised, and the price of wheat raised. 
this so increased the cost of Canadian 
pur that it removed Canada as a dan- 
erous competitor to the United States 
n the British market. This is said to 
count for the surplus Canadian flour 
ocks, and also for the offer of the 
Wheat Board to decontrol flour and mill- 
feed prices. — 





Tuomas S. Barx. 





Blumson Brought Back for Trial 

Cuicaco, Inu, April 3—Herman J. 
Blumson, the miller who departed sud- 
denly from Chicago leaving an indebted- 
ness of about $300,000, was brought back 
this week for trial. Before taking up 
his residence in the county jail he is said 
to have confessed to Assistant State’s At- 
torney Lightfoot that he was responsible 
for fleecing several banks of more than 





$200,000. Soon after the Star Cereal & 
Milling Co. was incorporated by him in 
1916 he started making money to enlarge 
the plant by means of having bills of 
lading printed similar to those of the 
Railroad Administration, securing, in 
some way, rubber stamps used by the 
railroad clerks. These bills of lading, 
accompanied by drafts, were accepted by 
the banks. 
C. H. Cmarren. 





Appeal for Farm Laborers 

Inpranapotis, Inp., April 3.—Recogniz- 
ing that a serious shortage of farm labor- 
ers exists in Indiana, George C. Bryant, 
of Indianapolis, field agent for the Unit- 
ed States Department of Agriculture, has 
issued a statement calling attention to 
the situation and urging more men to 
seek work in the rural regions. 

“Farmers in this state generally con- 
template reducing production about 15 
per cent,” Mr. Bryant said. “This is due 
mainly to the labor shortage and the high 
wages the workers are demanding. An- 
other factor in causing crop reduction is 
the fluctuation of prices and the high cost 
of farm machinery.” 

Epwarp H. Zrecner. 


SERIOUS HARBOR STRIKE 


New York Contending with Dock Labor 
Situation That Has Tied Up Railroad 
Lighterage Systems and Ferries 

New York, N. Y., April 3.—The strike 
started by the dock workers of the Unit- 
ed Fruit Co. about two weeks ago, which 
was not regarded seriously at the time, 
has now taken on quite a different as- 
pect, as from this there has developed 
what may turn out to be the most seri- 
ous strike the port of New York has ever 
had to contend with, because not only 
has it tied up to a great extent the rail- 
road lighterage systems, but ferries used 
by many thousands of commuters are 
also affected, and the food supply of the 
city is threatened with curtailment. 

The ostensible motive for the strike 
assigned by the union leaders is the sale 
of seven lighters by the Erie Railroad 
to a private.concern, and the refusal of 
the new owners to give the crews an 
eight-hour day. The union men assert 
that the sale was only a subterfuge by 
which the railroads hope to get back to 
the 10-hour day. The rumored intention 
of the other railroads to follow the Erie’s 
example in selling its lighters is the only 
reason for involving them in the strike. 
The employees of all the railroads, in- 
cluding the Erie, are under the eight- 
hour day rule at present. 

Railroad officials assert that the rea- 
sons for the strike given by the union 
leaders are only a pretext, and that ac- 
tually the walkout is a sympathetic 
strike to aid the striking longshoremen 
of the United Fruit Co. 

No question of wages is involved in 
the controversy between the harbor men 
and the railroads, nor is the eight-hour 
day directly an issue. The strikers com- 
plain that C. R. Stewart, of the Phoenix 
Transit Co., who bought seven lighters 
from the Erie, is laying off the crews 
and is replacing them with men who are 
willing to work longer hours. 

The railroads involved are the Erie, 
the New York, New Haven & Hartford, 
the New York Central, the Jersey Cen- 
tral, the Lehigh Valley, the Baltimore & 
Ohio, the West Shore, the Philadelphia 
& Reading, the Pennsylvania and the 
Lackawanna. The workers of the New 
York Dock Co., the Brooklyn Eastern 
District Terminal, the Jay Street Ter- 
minal and the Bush Terminal are also 
affected. The affiliated unions concerned 
are Masters, Mates and Pilots’ Local No. 
1; Marine Engineers, No. 33, and Port 
and Terminal Workers, No. 38. 

W. QuacKENBUSH. 
* * 


Burrato, N. Y., April 3.—The strike 
of the elevator housemen for 30 per cent 
increase in wages, a 44-hour week, double 








time for overtime and all-year employ- 
ment, is not interfering with the run- 
ning of the elevators at present. The 
only work on hand is loading cars, and 
there are few of them obtainable. 

Considering that these men have had 
their pay advanced 100 per cent in the 
past four years, the elevator men con- 
cluded to fight the matter to a finish. 
They tried in all reasonable ways to set- 
tle the dispute, even by arbitration, but 
the union refused to listen. It is thought 
the men will be back to work before 
navigation opens. 

E. BANGASSER. 





CORPORATION’S SHIPMENTS 


Government Agency Discontinues Movement 
of Wheat on Account of Transportation 
Difficulties—Will Relieve Mill Purchasers 


The Grain Corporation last week an- 
nounced that the shipment of wheat on 
bona-fide purchases would be discon- 
tinued during the week beginning April 
5, due to the difficulty of transporting 
grain. For the past several weeks the 
Corporation has been unable to obtain 
sufficient cars, and complaints have been 
coming in daily from purchasing mills. 

At a meeting of traffic managers in 
New York City recently, for the pur- 
pose of obtaining additional cars for 
wheat shipments, a resolution was drawn 
up bringing out the needs of the Cor- 
poration, and requesting that 50 per cent 
of all available cars be dispatched to it 
for a 10- or 15-day period, which it was 
stated would have enabled the organiza- 
tion to clean up its stocks. It was said 
at the time that but 28 per cent of the 
needed number of cars was being re- 
ceived. Since the carriers have been 
returned to private control, transporta- 
tion of grain has become even more dif- 
ficult, due to the appearance in the field 
of export buyers, and a slightly im- 
proved flour demand. 

The wheat denied to the mills through 
shipping difficulties will be sold, where 
transportation is possible, to mills at a 
price reflection of the government guar- 
anteed price, plus carrying charges. The 
text of the Corporation’s announcement 
follows: 

“The Grain Corporation recognizes 
that, in respect to some mills, their plans 
for using, in their current business, the 
wheat bought from the Grain Corpora- 
tion on its resale offers in effect since 
last December, have been disarranged by 
the inadequacy of the transportation fa- 
cilities of the country. The inability of 
the railroads to supply cars needed, and 
for which orders have been long out- 
standing, has produced a situation for 
which the Grain Corporation is not re- 
sponsible, but one in which the Grain 
Corporation desires to do what it can to 
offset the dislocation of plans based on 
such mill purchases being available in 
the ordinary course of business and which 
has proved not attainable. 

“The Grain Corporation will, there- 
fore, at any time during the week April 
5 to April 10, inclusive, stand ready, in 
respect to wheat which it had sold for 
bona-fide milling, to take back from such 
present owners any portion of such mill 
purchases on the following terms: 

“As to wheat sold to be placed f.o.b. 
cars by the Grain Corporation, the de- 
livery of which has not yet been pos- 
sible, the Grain Corporation will cancel 
the original sales as of the dates and at 
the original prices without prejudice to 
either buyer or seller for accrued charges 
or differences of any kind. 

“That in respect to warehouse receipts 
originally delivered by the Grain Cor- 
poration to millers, or the representatives 
of millers, for bona-fide milling use, the 
Grain Corporation will cancel the original 
sales, and will take back such original 
warehouse receipts as were delivered on 
such sales, at the original price paid the 
Grain Corporation, and as_ reimburse- 
ment for expenses accrued, meantime, 
will allow the addition to the Grain Cor- 
poration resale price which has accrued 
since original sale, but deducting accrued 
storage following such warehouse receipt. 
The original billing delivered by the 
Grain Corporation to miller must ac- 
company warehouse receipts, and any 
money collected from the miller or his 
agent for such billing by the Grain Cor- 
poration will be returned. 
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“Anygancellations of wheat previously 
sold which this offer may result in re- 
turning to the Grain Corporation will 
be immediately for resale again, for 
bona-fide milling, to other mills who may 
desire to assume such purchase, and at 
the regular resale price basis of the 
Grain Corporation, which up to April 18 
will be twenty-two cents, in store, above 
the Grain Corporation buying basis in 
each market. The Grain Corporation 
retains the right to deliver such new 
sales in the form of warehouse receipts, 
for which thereafter it assumes no re- 
sponsibility, or in the form of contracts 
to put wheat f.o.b. cars at one cent more, - 
and for the furnishing of which cars it 
assumes no responsibility nor extends 
any guaranty; and on such f.o.b. sales 
the Grain Corporation will add one cent 
each 10 days, representing a reimburse- 
ment of carrying charges while endeav- 
oring to obtain necessary cars to load. 
(Other conditions of resale are same as 
contained in our resale bulletin of Nov. 
8, 1919.) 

“On April 12, each vice-president will 
allot to new applicants, if any, such 
wheat as may be taken back under this 
offer.” 


GRONNA AND GUARANTY 


North Dakota Senator Hints at Propaganda 
by Great Britain to Bring About Con- 
tinuance of Price-fixing in America 


Wasurnoton, D. C., April 3.—Alarmed 
by a prospective world wheat shortage 
and continuing famine conditions in 
parts of Europe, Great Britain is foster- 
ing propaganda for continuance of the 
wheat guaranty in Canada and the Unit- 
ed States, Senator Gronna, of North 
Dakota, chairman of the Senate agricul- 
tural committee, declared here today. 

“While I do not agree that continuance 
of the wheat guaranty would stimulate 
production,” said Senator Gronna, “I do 
believe that there is a serious shortage of 
acreage in wheat-planting. The law of 
supply and demand under these condi- 
tions will, in all probability, keep up the 
price of wheat, especially if there is a 
short crop this year, and everything I 
have heard indicates that. 

“In the United States I believe we are 
at least 30 per cent below the wheat 
acreage planted last year. Argentina’s 
crop is smaller than last year. Russia 
is an unknown quantity, so far as her 
wheat is concerned, but it seems safe to 
say that we can expect nothing from her 
that will affect countries outside her 
boundaries. I understand that Canada’s 
acreage is also below that of last year. 

“JT have received from a prominent 
Canadian grain man and banker, J. C. 
Gilchrist, of Winnipeg, a statement that 
he believes both Canada and the United 
States should continue the wheat guar- 
anty in order to stimulate production. 
With his letter came additional informa- 
tion showing that Great Britain is urg- 
ing greater wheat production by what- 
ever means will increase the crop. Mr. 
Gilchrist says that grain men and farm- 
ers in Canada favor continuation of the 
wheat guaranty.” 





Joun J. MArRINAN. 





Chicago Bakers’ License Fee 


Curcaco, I1t., April 3.—Chicago bak- 
ers will hereafter be obliged to pay a 
license fee, following an ordinance that 
was passed last week. The ordinance in 
part is to the effect that no person, firm 
or corporation shall establish, maintain 
or operate any bakery without first hav- 
ing obtained a license. It also provides 
that there are two classes of bakeries, 
wholesale and retail. The annual fee for 
wholesale bakeries is fixed at $15 for each 
establishment, and $10 for each vehicle 
used for the delivery of bakery products 
within the city limits. The annual fee for 
retail bakeries is $15 for each establish- 
ment wherein more than two persons are 
engaged in the manufacturing of bakery 
products, $2 for each additional person 
so engaged, and $10 for each vehicle 
operated for the delivery of bake 
goods. The number of employees sh 
be computed on the basis of an average 
daily number of permanent employees 
employed during the six months preced- 
ing the beginning of each license period, 

C. H. CHaLien. 











DEATH OF F. D. LARABEE 


Minor Operation Results in Infection Cul- 
minating Fatally for Prominent 
Southwestern Miller 


Kansas Crry, Mo.,: April 6.—(Special 
Telegram)—F rederick D. Larabee, presi- 
dent of the Larabee Flour Mills Corpora- 
tion, died at his home here early yester- 
day morning, following a brief illness. 
He was operated upon last Wednesday 
to correct a slight-nasal difficulty, death 
being due to a resulting infection, fol- 
lowed by peritonitis. 

Funeral services will be held at the 
home tomorrow afternoon, followed by 
interment at Forest Hill Cemetery here. 

Mr. Larabee was born in New York 
52 years ago, and came west with his 
parents at an early age. His father 
engaged in farming and banking at Staf- 
ford, Kansas. Some years later Mr. 
Larabee was married. He is survived by 
his widow; a son, 19 years old, now in 
South America, representing the Larabee 
company; a daughter, 15 years old, at- 
tending a high school in Kansas City; 
and a brother, Frank S. Larabee, who 
has long been associated with him in 
business. 

Mr. Larabee has been a prominent fig- 
ure in the development of the southwest- 
ern milling industry for 22 years past. 
In 1898, the bank at Stafford, controlled 
by his father, was compelled to take over 
a bankrupt flour mill of 150 bbls ca- 
pacity. His father thought it worth while 
to operate the mill, and asked his two 
sons to take charge. They knew nothing 
whatever about milling, but made a care- 
ful study of it, and with great enterprise 
and energy quickly put the defunct in- 
stitution on its feet. Within the next 
few years they had so developed business 
as to increase the capacity of the plant 
to 1,000 bbls, making it the largest mill 
in western Kansas. 

In 1907, following the burning of this 
mill, the Larabee company built one of 
the early modern type of fireproof mills 
in the West at Hutchinson, Kansas, 
originally of about 1,000 bbls capacity. 
This mill was later increased to a ca- 
pacity of 1,500 bbls, and finally to 2,000. 
In 1913 the company purchased a 1,000- 
bbl mill at Clinton, Mo., and in 1916, by 
consolidation with the Holdredge inter- 
ests, acquired a 1,500-bbl mill at Welling- 
ton, Kansas, subsequently building a 
6,000-bbl1 plant at St. Joseph, Mo., and 
acquiring plants at Sioux Falls, S. D., 
and Marysville, Kansas. The business of 
the company at this time is one of the 
most important in the entire West. 

In addition to milling interests, Mr. 
Larabee had widespread investments in 
other lines, and for the past three years 
had devoted much attention to the de- 
velopment of the Mid-Continent Iron Co., 
owning important ore and timber prop- 
erties in Carter County, Missouri. In as- 
sociation with his brother, Frank S. Lara- 
bee, he also had extensive farm land, oil 
and manufacturing interests throughout 
the entire West. 

As a result of his death, the entire man- 
agement of the Larabee property will 
necessarily be assumed by Frank S. Lara- 
bee, with August J. Bulte as acting 
manager of milling properties. 

Mr. Larabee’s fortune is estimated at 
about $2,000,000. Personally he was a 
man of the highest standing, and com- 
manded the greatest respect in the trade, 
and the esteem and affection of his as- 
sociates. His natural quality of leader- 
ship placed him at the head of any enter- 
prise or association with which he was 
at any time connected. His service to the 
milling industry included leadership in 
the fight for bleached flour rights. He 
served at various times as president of 
Kansas millers’ organizations, including 
the Southwestern Millers’ League, and 
was active in numerous important trade 
movements, 





R, E. Srerrrs. 





Railway Paralyzed by Strike 
Inpranapous, Inp., April 6—(Special 
Telegram)—Freight service on the Monon 
Railroad between La Fayette, Ind., and 
Chicago, along which line there are nu- 
merous grain elevators and flour mills, 
has been completely paralyzed in the 


last two days as a result of the strike of 
switchmen in the Chicago railroad dis- 
trict. 


No freight trains have left La 


Fayette, and no freight is — accept- 
ed for Chicago or points beyond. Many 
of the Monon’s freight trains have been 
held in the yards at La Fayette, and 
others are being held in the yards at 
Hammond and.South Hammond. The 
switchmen at Hammond and South Ham- 
mond went on strike Monday night in 
sympathy with the switchmen in Chicago. 
That made it impossible for the Monon 
to handle any freight in the Chicago area. 
Epwarp H. Zrecner. 


HONOR MINNEAPOLIS MEN 


James F, Bell and F. B. Wells Appointed 
on Committee to Dispose of $3,000,000,000 
Worth of Shipping Board Property 





The trade is very much interested in 
a report from Washington this morning 
(April 7) that James F. Bell, vice-presi- 
dent of the Washburn-Crosby Co., and 
F. B. Wells, vice-president of F. H. 
Peavey & Co., have been appointed mem- 
bers of a committee of 17 representa- 
tive business men who will dispose of 
property accumulated by the United 
States Shipping Board. 

This property, which includes grain, 
flour, provisions, agricultural imple- 
ments, motors, steel, etc., is said to be 
valued at $3,000,000,000. 

The committee will act in an advisory 
capacity with Admiral W. S. Benson. 
All the members of it are men who have 
established enviable reputations for 
themselves in their own lines. 





Elevator Destroyed by Fire 

InpIANAPOLIS, INbD., April 6. (Special 
Telegram)—The Vandalia grain eleva- 
tor, situated at Colfax, was destroyed by 
fire Monday. The loss is estimated at 
$20,000, with $15,000 insurance. A large 
loss in stored grain was not suffered, 
however, as there were only about 1,000 
bus in the structure. The elevator had 
been bought last Friday by the Farmers’ 
Elevator Co. from the Vandalia Eleva- 
tor Co. Epwarp H. Z1eGNer. 





Grain Corporation Purchases 
New York, N. Y., April 3.—The 
United States Grain Corporation this 
week purchased 121,000 bbls of flour at 
prices averaging $10.69, Baltimore, and 
$10, Pacific Coast. W. QuacKENBUSH. 





Death of Chicago Grain Dealer 

Cuicaco, Int. April 3.—William H. 
Lake, a member of the firm of A. QO. 
Slaughter & Co., and a director of the 
Board of Trade, died of pneumonia on 
April 2, aged 58 years, at his residence, 
1422 North State Parkway. Mr. Lake 
had been connected with the grain trade 
since he was 12 years old. Recently he 
went to Florida, returning apparently in 
perfect health. 

Mr. Lake was one of the most popular 
men in the grain trade. He is survived 
by a widow, a daughter, Mrs. Robert 
Middlekauff, Mary June Lake, William 
Wort Lake and his aged mother, Mrs. 
Julia Lake. Funeral services will be held 
in Graceland Chapel Monday afternoon. 

C. H. CHarren. 





Opens San Francisco Office 

San Francisco, Car., April 3.—The 
Astoria Flouring Mills Co., which has 
just erected a new mill at Astoria, Ore- 
gon, has a capacity of 5,000 bbls a day. 
It is a Nordyke & Marmon Co. mill 
throughout, and is at the mouth of the 
Columbia River, where any size vessel 
can tie up at the company’s own docks. 
The output will be exported for the most 
part, and the flours will be made from 
blue-steam wheat and Turkey reds from 
Oregon and Washington, and hard wheats 
from Montana. The company has opened 
offices in this city at 207-209 Hanford 
Building, 268 Market Street. J. J. Kel- 
ly is the local manager. 

R. C. Mason. 





Malted Cereals Co. Sold 

Boston, Mass., April 3.—The Van Pat- 
ten holdings, which comprised a heavy 
majority of the stock in the Malted 
Cereals Co., have been sold to F. H. 
Shepardson and his son, F. W. Shep- 
ardson, both of Richmond, Vt., by S. L. 
Platka, administrator of the estate of the 
late W. J. Van Patten. 
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The Shepardsons will take possession 
at once, and will continue the business 
of manufacturing Malt Breakfast Food. 
It is understood that the new owners are 
considering the addition of a general 
grain business, to be operated in connec- 
tion with the Burlington mill. 

The Malt Cereal Co. was started in 
1899 by the late W. J. Van Patten. The 
company has an authorized capital of 
$250,000. 

Louis W. DePass. 


KANSAS LABOR SITUATION 


Scarcity Will Be Acute This Year—Shortage 
Last Year Resulted in Reduced Acreage 
—Same Effect Noted This Season 





Kansas Crry, Mo., April 3.—Accord- 
ing to reports from the interior, the labor 
situation will be very acute this year. 
Last year the producers were forced to 
harvest the greater portion of their 
crops, due to a shortage of farm hands. 
This fact accounts for a much smaller 
acreage being sown this year. 

’, H. Cushing, state labor statisti- 
cian, reports that Kansas is short at 
least 5,000 farm hands. He says there 
is a very evident shortage of farm labor, 
and anticipates a greater lack of hands 
as harvesting time draws near. 

The report states that Kansas farmers 
have evidenced a willingness to provide 
separate houses for married men, also 
granting permission to keep stock. The 
wages paid permanent help will range 
from $50 to 75 per month, according to 
Mr. Cushing. 

The remainder of the report is as fol- 
lows: “The labor situation is very acute. 
Large numbers of laborers are leaving 
the farms for occupations offered in the 
cities with attractive wage scales. The 
shortage of 5,000 men merely represents 
those needed for permanent farm labor, 
to say nothing of the big harvest demand 
in the summer.” 

In Oklahoma the situation is not near- 
ly as acute. While labor shortages are 
apparent in some localities, the larger 
portion of the state is well supplied, ac- 
cording to producers who answered ques- 
tionnaires sent them by Claude E. Con- 
nolly, state labor commissioner. 

Mr. Connolly stated: “These question- 
naires indicated that at least 75 to 90 
per cent of the men in the wheat-grow- 
ing regions who served in the army dur- 
ing the war have returned, and are ap- 
parently anxious for harvesting to begin. 


- Labor draws slightly higher wages this 


year than last; $60 is the maximum, and 
$30 the minimum. During the whole of 
last year the maximum never reached the 
$60 mark.” 

R. E. Sreriine. 


Reduction in National Debt 
Wasutncton, D. C., April 3.—The 
Treasury department yesterday report- 
ed a reduction of $705,660,000 in the na- 
tional debt during the month of March, 
This was more than double the amount 
by which the debt was lowered during 
any preceding month, the department 
pointed out. ‘The debt now stands at 

$24,698,000,000, divided as follows: 
Four issues of Liberty bonds, $15,- 
616,800,000; Victory short-term notes, $4,- 


422,700,000; ‘Treasury certificates, $2,- 
667,220,000; war-savings certificates, 


$870,000,000; and approximately $1,000,- 
000,000 issued prior to the World War. 
The largest single item among the pre- 
war bonds is the issue of consols of 1930, 
which total $600,000,000. 

Joun J. Marrinan. 





Warning to Co-Operative Farmers 

Wasnincton, D. C., April 3.—The Na- 
tional Board of Farm Organizations has 
sent out a warning to its member organi- 
zations that, unless farmers make an 
insistent demand, the present Congress 


will permit the Capper-Hersman bill, 
legalizing co-operative marketing by 
farmers, to “die in committee.” The 


farm organization cites the fact that the 
Philadelphia Board of Trade has inter- 
posed strong objections to the measure, 
and asks, “Will the viewpoint of the pro- 
ducers prevail, or will the Philadelphia 
Board of Trade and kindred commercial 
organizations be allowed to defeat the 
measure?” 

Joun J. MArrinan. 


April 7, 1920 
WHEAT PROSPECT BETTER 


Great Improvement Results from Heavy; 
Snowfall in Southwest—Crop News 
from All Sections 

Kansas Crry, Mo., April 6.—(Specia! 
Telegram)—Wheat prospects in th 
Southwest are tremendously improve: 
as a result of a heavy snowfall, coverin, 
every part of the territory, continuin; 
through Saturday and Sunday. 

Kansas, Nebraska, and parts of Okla 
homa, were provided with a snow blanke 
ranging from a few inches in thicknes 
to two or three feet. While there wa 
drifting ‘in some districts, the snowfal 
was sufficient to insure a deep coverin; 
over practically all fields, providing a 
ample supply of moisture to stimulat: 
spring growth. 

The extent of the damage done by dr 
weather and high winds is still indefinite 
but it is certain that recent rains an 
the present heavy fall of snow will en 
able all wheat in fairly good condition t 
make an excellent recovery. Much bet 
ter feeling prevails in the trade regard 
ing prospects for the growing crop. 

R. E. Srerwinc. 
* * 

Torevo, Ouro, April 6.—(Special Tele 
gram)—This_ section had about thre 
inches of snowfall on April 4. There wa 
rain and sleet farther south, accompan 
ied by heavy winds and followed by 
colder weather. This should be a bene 
fit to the growing crop, although ther 
had been no lack of moisture. 

Before this storm, the season appeare: 
to be more advanced than usual. Th 
fields were green, trees were buddin: 
and farmers were busy plowing. Th 
ground was in excellent condition fo 
working. 

(Continued on page 69.) 





Rate Increase in Southwest 

Kansas Crry, Mo., April 3.—In a % 
port given out by H. D. Driscoll, man: 
ger of the Oklahoma traffic associatioi 
an increase of approximately 28 per cei 
in southwestern freight rates is antic 
pated, southern Missouri, Oklahoma, an 
Texas to be affected. 

Mr. Driscoll issued the report imm« 
diately upon his return from Washingto: 
where he attended the southwester 
freight class cases. “The rate hike is un 
likely to be uniform all over the country, 
he said, “and it is very probable that th 
Southwest west of the Mississippi Rive 
will suffer the heaviest rates.” 

Millers in this section are giving muc! 
attention to the rate problem, and ma 
make a concerted effort to secure as lig! 
a “hike” as possible. They feel that, whil 
the railroads are in a bad way financiall 
since the government returned them t 
the private owners, and higher rates ar 
necessary to maintain their operatio1 
higher rates should not be made effecti\ 
immediately, but that the “hikes” shouk 
be postponed until a more active expor 
business can be engaged in. The mill 
with well-established continental expor 
business in pre-war days have been dc 
prived of this, one of their greatest as 
sets, and have been forced to “worr) 
along” with domestic business, which fo 
the past few months has not been excep 
tional. 

R. E. Srerrre. 





Strike at Stockyards 

Cuicaco, Int., April 3.—A strike o 
employees at the stockyards started o1 
March 28, and lasted until April 1. 1 
tied up business, as there was practicall) 
no unloading of live stock. It also neces 
sitated the laying off of a large part o 
the packing-house operatives, as ther 
was no work for them. Packers wer 
enabled to dispose of considerable o1 
their holdings of fresh meats, owing t 
the absence of receipts. Prices, however 
were not materially affected. 


C. H. CHatien. 





A commission of London bankers and 
financiers have recommended that it i: 
neither necessary nor desirable that ther: 
should be any early resumption of th: 
internal circulation of the British sov 
ereign as a purchasing coin. All gold 
and bullion are to be concentrated i: 
= central reserve at the Bank of Eng- 
and. 
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(he improvement in flour demand is 
tressingly slow in materializing. Mill- 
had hoped that the inquiry which 
‘ted in two weeks ago and has since 
‘tinued would mean freer buying. 
is, of course, is what will ultimately 
ppen, but buyers evidently are deter- 
ned to hold off to the last ditch. Book- 
s for the week were hardly worth men- 
ming, and it is just as difficult as ever 
get shipping directions, 
\ great many millers are of the opin- 
: that surplus stocks have pretty near- 
been used up, and they anticipate a 
vival of trade interest in May. They 
y that, when buying does begin, present 
ices may look low. 
\bout the only feature to the market 
the brisk inquiry from the East for 
ond clear flour. Jobbers and_ bro- 
rs in several markets have been trying 
pick up some good-sized lots of this 
ide in the last week, presumably for 
port account. Second clear for months 
s been neglected. The output has been 
posed of principally through feed 
innels. Prices have jumped from $1 
n under to $3@4 over red dog. 
Quotations on patents are 20@30c bbl 
her for the week, and on second clear 
i and over. Mills quote short family 
tents at $14@14.60 bbl, standard pat- 
t $13.70@14.10, bakers patent $13.10@ 
60, in 98-lb cotton sacks; fancy clear 
(@10.10, first clear $9.25@9.65, second 
ir $7@7.30, in 140-lb jute sacks, f.o.b. 
linneapolis. 
MILLFEED 
\ snappy demand is reported by all 
terests for quick-shipment millfeed. 
suyers, however, stipulate immediate 
ipment or shipment within 10 days, 
d for such will pay any reasonable 
ice asked. Beyond that period, inter- 
t drags. Buyers evidently have no con- 
ence in the stability of present prices. 
This is not to be wondered at. Current 
lues are the highest on record, while 
ring is at hand. Feeders infer that 
‘ass may force prices down, even though 
illfeed production should not increase. 
this connection, the guaranteed low 
mmer quotation on corn gluten feed, 
ist announced by the Corn Products 
0. is significant. This commodity is 
uoted at $74 ton, in 100-Ib sacks, f.o.b. 
boston, or $69, Chicago. This is re- 
irded as immoderately high. 
The usual southeastern demand for 
ed dog has started in a little early this 
ear. A good demand is reported, job- 
ers booking fairly heavy lots at around 
G5 ton, Minneapolis. Sales of quick- 
iipment bran are reported at $49@49.50 
m and standard middlings at $54, in 
10-lb sacks, f.o.b. Minneapolis. All 
rades of mill offals are very scarce for 
uick shipment. 
The output in the Northwest is still 
‘stricted, and miJls generally hold prices 
rm for 30- to 60-day shipment. Some 
f the larger companies are catching up 
n their orders, and are already begin- 
iing to deliver against April contracts. 
rhis may mean a change in the situation, 
uit the feeling generally is that prices 
vill hold at least for the remainder of 
his month. 
Mills quote bran nominally at $48 ton, 
tandard middlings $53@53.50, flour mid- 


dlings $60@60.50, red dog $64@65, mixed 


feed $55@58, rye middlings $53, in 100-lb 
sacks, f.o.b. Minneapolis. 
MINNEAPOLIS FLOUR OUTPUT 
Output of Minneapolis mills, repre- 
senting a weekly capacity of 546,000 bbls, 






with comparisons, as reported to The 
Northwestern Miller: 

Flour Pet. of 

output activity 
This 33,6 43 
Last 42 
Oe OD . ka 60 64424540408 36 70 
TWO Years ABO ..cersccsee 29 


OUTSIDE MILLS 

Flour output by interior mills in Min- 
nesota, North Dakota, South Dakota, and 
three from Iowa and Wisconsin, as re- 
ported to The Northwestern Miller, with 
comparisons: 





Ww eekly 
No. é Output Pct. 
5 eee 58 104,365 27 
oo} ee 58 246,315 65 
oo Seer 63 135,100 32 
*Week ending April 3. Week ending 


March 27, 
MINNEAPOLIS MILLS IN OPERATION 
Of the 26 Minneapolis mills the follow- 
ing 814 were in operation April 6: 
Atkinson Milling Co.’s mill. 
Century Milling Co.’s mill. 
Northwestern Consolidated Milling Co., A 
mill. 
Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., A and Lincoln 
mills. 
Russell-Miller Milling Co., B mill. 
Washburn-Crosby Co., B and C (one-half) 
mills. 
Yerxa, Andrews & Thurston mill, 
MINNEAPOLIS-DULUTH WHEAT RECEIPTS 
For the week ended Saturday, April 
3, receipts of wheat were as follows, in 
bushels (000’s omitted) : 
1920 1919 1918 19 


917 

Minneapolis - 1,439 1,259 935 2,852 
Duluth ..cccsee 160 13 39 704 
TORR vvegews 1,599 1,272 974 3,556 


CROP-YEAR RECEIPTS 

Receipts of wheat in Minneapolis and 

Duluth from Sept. 1, 1919, to April 3, 

1920, were as follows, with comparisons, 
in bushels (000’s omitted) : 

1919-20 1918-19 1917-18 1916-17 


Minneapolis 83,302 86,733 58,269 82,845 
Duluth .cccces 10,858 87,550 16,780 27,027 
DORMS sicves 94,160 174,283 75,049 110,872 


at Minneapolis and 
bushels (000's 


Elevator stocks 
Duluth, on April 3, in 
omitted) were: 

1920 1919 1918 1917 


Minneapolis 8,278 18, 663 380 9,866 
DWUIUCR. .cccccss ,555 { "403 461 11,665 
POURS v0 ses 9,833 42,066 841 21,531 


CAR SITUATION AT MINNEAPOLIS 
Millers declare that the car situation 
at Minneapolis is deplorable. Out of the 
26 mills here only 814 are in operation 
today, chiefly because the mills are un- 
able to get boxcars in which to load out 
their products. No prospects for an 
early improvement are held out by car- 
riers. 

The shortage in rolling stock is seri- 
ously affecting the terminal elevator com- 
panies. Elevators are loaded to the roofs 
with grain sold for eastern shipment, and 
shipments are long overdue. 


CASH WHEAT AT MINNEAPOLIS 


The cash wheat market was strong and 
active last week. Prices were up 5@10c 
bu, with the biggest gain on lower 
grades. Local mills were the best buy- 
ers of spring wheat, showing particular 
interest in the choice. Interior mills 
were in the market most of the week; 
several fair-sized lots were reported sold 
to eastern mills. Receipts of all kjnds 
of wheat were light, and spring wheat 
offerings were extremely so. According 
to advices from the country, there is 
no prospect of an increased movement. 
The past two days, cash wheat has been 
a little easier, with prices about 5c low- 
er than the high point on Saturday. De- 
mand was not so brisk. Early in the 
session yesterday, local mills bought sev- 
eral cars of choice wheat, mainly to get 
the cars. After they had secured enough 
cars, interest lagged and prices began 
to decline. Today’s market was prac- 


tically the same, mills just shopping 
around. No. 1 dark is quoted at $3@3.25 
bu; No. 1 northern, $2.90@3.05. 

Winter wheat was also less active the 
past three days. 
ings were wanted. Mills did not want 
to pay the prices, but holders were stub- 
born and held firm. Kansas No. 2 hard 
is quoted around $2.65@2.75 bu. 


FLAXSEED AND PRODUCTS 


Flaxseed was in slightly improved de- 
mand last week. Market was not, how- 
ever, very brisk, and only the _ better 
grades were wanted. Offerings continue 
light, with most receipts consisting of 
Argentine seed applying on contracts. 
Prices fluctuated daily, but are un- 
changed for the week. No. 1 is quoted 
around $4.81@4.86 bu. 

There was another break in oil meal 
prices last week, crushers quoting $67 
ton for prompt shipment and $65 for 
May and later, f.o.b. Minneapolis. This 
drop was mainly. due to lower prices 
quoted by eastern seaboard mills. Local 
crushers think the bottom has_ been 
reached, as eastern mills are believed to 
be on a basis where they will be able to 
do some export business. April and May 
are usually dull months, but mills report 
a demand better than they had expected 
for this time of year, both for quick and 
future shipments. Shipping directions 
are still pretty fair, but the necessary 
railroad equipment is hard to get, espe- 
cially eastern cars. 

No change in the export situation, as 
far as local crushers are concerned. 

COARSE GRAIN AT MINNEAPOLIS 

The coarse grain market was strong 
and active last week. All grains show an 
advance of 3@10c bu. Covering by 
shorts, continued light receipts, brisk ex- 
port demand for rye and unfavorable 
weather for farmwork and deliveries were 
factors in the strength. Corn receipts 
were light, and there was a fairly brisk 
western shipping demand, also some in- 
quiry from central western states. No 
special feature to the market. Closing 
prices April 5: No. 3 yellow, $1.65@1.67 
bu; No. 3 mixed, $1.62@1.64. 

Oats were active and strong, compared 
with the futures. Oats in cars that could 
be shipped east were wanted, and sold at 
firm prices. Oats in western cars were 
less active and usually had to be dis- 
counted. Covering by shorts for March 
delivery in the middle of the week bid 
market up 1@2c. Closing prices yes- 
terday: No. 3. white, Pe atettied bu; 
No. 4 white, 9214,@935% 

Rye seemed to be the most active of 
all grains. Mills and elevators were 
good buyers, and there was a good ex- 
port demand. Supplies here are very 
light and, according to reports received, 
Duluth is practically all cleaned out. 
No. 2 closed at $1.851,@1.86% bu. 

Barley was in good shipping demand. 
Eastern cars especially were wanted. 
Barley in western cars was a little more 
active the past few days. Closing range, 
$1.31@1.59 bu. 


MINNESOTA STATE-OWNED MILL 


The Minnesota Railroad and Ware- 
house Commission has purchased a site 
on Minnehaha Avenue and Thirty-fourth 
Street, Minneapolis, for the proposed 
state-owned mill and laboratory. Con- 
struction work is to begin very soon. The 
mill is to be used by the state depart- 
ment to test the various grades of wheat 
raised in the state. Contract for the mill 
equipment was recently awarded to the 
Wolf Co. through its agent, E. J. Dalby, 
Minneapolis. 


SOUTHERN MINNESOTA MILLS 


A meeting of the directors of the 
Southern Minnesota Mills was held in 
Minneapolis the afternoon of March 31. 
Those present were A. L. Goetzmann, 
La Crosse, Wis; H. L. Beecher, New 
Ulm; George M. Palmer, Mankato; W. 
L. Harvey, New Prague; H. C.. Garvin, 
Winona; G. W. Everett, Waseca. The 
directors discussed the proposed change 
in wheat grades from the federal stand- 
ards, and A. L. Goetzmann was appoint- 
ed to represent the association at the 
meeting in Chicago last Friday. 

The directors also discussed milling-in- 
transit rates on wheat originating in 
southwestern territory destined for Du- 
luth-Superior for lake-and-rail shipment. 
The southern Minnesota mills naturally 


Only choice dark offer- . 


53 


desire the transit to apply at all interior 
points, 

C. T. Vandenover, the new secretary 
of the Southern Minnesota Mills, left 
for Chicago Monday night to interview 
railroad officials with reference to mill- 
ing-in-transit rates in southern Minne- 
sota, 


DEATH OF T, A. MC GRATH 


Timothy A. McGrath, commerce coun- 
sel for the Minneapolis Traffic Associa- 
tion, died suddenly at his home in St. 
Paul, Sunday. Hemorrhage of the brain 
was the cause of death. 

Mr. McGrath had been connected with 
the Minneapolis Traffic Association since 
1908, except for a short time when he was 
head of the traffic department of the St. 
Paul Association. He was regarded as 
an expert on freight matters affecting 
the Northwest. Mr. McGrath, who was 
50 years old, is survived by his widow 
and four daughters, 


LONDON EXCHANGE AT MINNEAPOLIS 

London exchange is quoted by Min- 
neapolis banks as follows: sight, $3.99; 
three-day, $3.98; 60-day, $3.9614. 
Three-day guilders are quoted at 3734, 


HEBRON ROLLER MILL CO, 


The Hebron (N. D.) Mill Co. and the 
Hebron Farmers’ Elevator Co. have 
amalgamated, and have reorganized un- 
der the name of the Hebron Roller Mill 
Co. The new corporation has a capital 
stock of $60,000. Fred Berkmeir is 
president, Fred Schwenk vice-president, 
Val Ungerecht secretary, and Eugene 
Weigel treasurer. 

The company has decided to increase 
the capacity of the mill to 200 bbls, and 
has awarded contract for the machinery 
to C. A. Weaver, of Minneapolis, the 
northwestern representative of Sprout, 
Waldron & Co. 


LOCAL AND PERSONAL 


Rye flour is 50c bbl higher for the 
week. 
May shipment bran is quoted by some 


jobbers at $1.50 ton discount under spot. 


Cottonseed meal, 36 per cent protein, 
is quoted at $64 ton, in sacks, f.o.b, Lit- 
tle Rock, Ark. 

A. E. Gutteridge, president A. E. Gut- 
teridge & Co., feed and grain, Chicago, 
is in Minneapolis today calling on ship- 
pers. 

Stanwood N. Osgood, manager of the 
Commercial Feed Co., Minneapolis, is 
visiting the trade in Kansas City this 
week, 

Strength in corn has brought about 
another advance of $2@2.50 ton in 
cracked corn and ground feed quota- 
tions. 

W. H. Sudduth, secretary W. J. Jen- 
nison Co., millers, Minneapolis, returned 
Friday from Hot Springs,-Ark., much 
improved in health. 

E. S. Woodworth, the well-known Min- 
neapolis grain man, has been named one 
of a committee of 15 to draft a home 
rule charter for the city. 

The 150-bbl mill at Hector, Minn., for- 
merly owned by the Berry Bros. Milling 
Co., is now operated under the name of 
the Hector Co-operative Milling Co. 

J. D. Campbell, formerly in the sales 
department of the Pillsbury Flour Mills 
Co., Minneapolis, is now assistant sales- 
manager for the Ladish Milling Co. at 
Milwaukee. 

John F. Cramp, who recently resigned 
as Minneapolis manager for the Newsome 
Feed & Grain Co., left April 1 for ‘the 
East. He expects to spend the summer 
on a farm in Virginia. 

George L. Van Lanen, for four and a 
half years connected with the John P, 
Dousman Milling Co. at De Pere, Wis., 
on April 1 joined the sales force of the 
Wabasha (Minn.) Roller Mill Co. 

Mrs. Amelia Hubbard, widow of Gen- 
eral L. F. Hubbard, former governor of 
Minnesota, has applied to the Hennepin 
County district court in Minneapolis for 
an accounting by the Equity Co-operative 
Exchange of North Dakota. Mrs. Hub- 
bard alleges that her late husband was a 
silent partner in the firm of Loftus-Hub- 
bard Co., and that the stock in this con- 
cern was afterwards transferred to the 
Equity Co-operative Exchange. 

(Continued on page 69.) 
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Chicago mills are still handicapped in 
their operations, owing to the scarcity 
of cars. From all that can be learned 
this city is worse off than most of the 
principal terminals. Flour jobbers, espe- 
cially blenders who receive flour from 
other territories, are able to make use 
of their empties to a far greater extent 
than the mills. Local mills are obtaining 
their supplies of wheat largely from 
Chicago elevators, but are not permitted 
to make use of the empty cars. During 
the past three or four weeks local mills 
have not shown any great activity in the 
bookings of new orders. 

The announcement on Thursday of the 
removal of the 60-day ruling in the book- 
ing of flour was regarded as _ beneficial 
to the trade. The abrogation of the rul- 
ing was anticipated, and perhaps would 
have been more helpful had it gone into 
effect 30 or 60 days ago. 

Mills in the Southwest are more in 
want of orders for flour than their com- 
petitors in the Northwest. They are able 
to operate more freely, and to obtain 
offal to meet their requirements on for- 
mer bookings. The slump in feed values 
the last half of the week of $1@1.50 ton 
would indicate that mills in the hard and 
spring wheat territories have sold flour 
a little more freely, and are in a posi- 
tion to offer more millfeed than for some 
time. 

Generally speaking, quotations on flour 
have not changed any within the week. 
Southwestern 95 per cent patents can be 
had as low as $11.30, jute, Chicago, but 
not in a very liberal way, an average be- 
ing $11.50@11.75, jute. Standard pat- 
ents from the Northwest are 50@75c bbl 
over equal grades from the Southwest. 
Some of the smaller bakers in certain 
localities in Chicago claim to have re- 
ceived samples of flour from the Cana- 
dian Wheat Board. These offerings have 
been for lots of five and ten bbls. The 
quotations named on the flour were high, 
probably $1 bbl more than similar grades 
from the spring wheat mills of the 
Northwest. 

There is no difficulty in disposing of 
good first and second clear flour. In- 
quiries for the latter are coming largely 
from the East. 

No offerings were made to the Grain 
Corporation this week by Chicago mill- 
ers, and, so far as can be learned, none 
were booked through the Millers’ Ex- 
port Association in this zone. The an- 
nouncement by the Corporation that it 
will not be necessary to quote bulk prices 
on flour after April 6 was received here 
with interest, yet the values paid by the 
Corporation on flour, since it resumed 
buying, were not particularly attractive 
to Chicago millers. 


CHICAGO FLOUR OUTPUT 
Output of Chicago mills, with a weekly 


capacity of 26,700 bbls, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller: 

Flour Pet. of 

output activity 
ED WOOO cocccesctocesece 22,250 83 
Last week .......... «+. 21,260 75 
TORE BHO ccccccccccs - 23,250 89 
Two years ago 8,250 30 





CAR SITUATION 


There is no improvement in the car 
situation, taken as a whole. There are 


spots here and there that have been for- 
tunate in securing a few cars after be- 
ing without any for a month or two. 
Business of the railroads is 20 to 35 
per cent ahead of last year’s, and the 
movement of all kinds of freight is so 
heavy that it exceeds the ability of the 


railroads to handle. In some sections of 
Iowa and a good part of Nebraska coun- 
try elevators are filled with grain await- 
ing cars. In Illinois, conditions are spot- 
ted, a few points having good stocks. 
At Piper City, Ill, there are 80,000 bus 
corn that has been held for over two 
months. 

Country elevator people are afraid to 
sell the May against their holdings, fear- 
ing that they cannot get cars, and a few 
have sold corn for July delivery at $1.50 
and above, and taken their chances of 
getting cars. 


FOREIGN PURCHASING 


France and the United Kingdom con- 
tinue their buying of wheat in a limited 
way, Owing to small available offerings. 
Higher rates for foreign exchange have 
enabled exporters to advance their prices, 
and purchases were at $2.72@2.80 for 
No. 2 hard winter or No. 2 red, track, 
New York, the outside price being paid 
at the last of the week. A few round 
lots were sold at the Gulf on about the 
same level of prices as paid at New 
York. 

Exporters were good buyers of rye 
here and in the Northwest, although the 
latter section did the most business. 
Highest premiums of the season were 
paid, 614c over Chicago May, c.i.f., Buf- 
falo, and 171%4c over, track, Baltimore, 
shipment guaranteed by April 10. Cash 
houses were large buyers of May rye, 
and prices advanced to the highest in 
several months, but failed to reach the 
level of the season. Car lots of rye sold 
in the open market here at 2@2%4¢ over 
May for No. 2. Speculative trading was 
larger, and at times the advance in rye 
exerted a strengthening influence on other 
grains. 

HIGH MARK IN CORN 

March corn went out at $1.67, the 
highest of the crop. All corn futures 
advanced to the highest of the season, 
with the exception of May, which was up 
to within 3c of the high of last August. 
Oats and barley made new highs for May 
delivery during the week, with shorts the 
principal buyers. 

The technical situation of the May de- 
livery in all grains was the basis for the 
advance. Eastern shorts bought a good 
many million bushels of May corn at 
$1.57@1.61¥,, taking severe losses. 

Selling of grain futures at big dis- 
counts under the cash market is risky 
business, especially when stocks of cash 
grain are small and sufficient demand 
exists to take the daily arrivals. The 
average speculator, however, looks at the 
price and trades more on it than on 
actual conditions, and has been doing so 
for a year or more, with poor success 
on the whole, while the buyer who has 
taken advantage of breaks to accumu- 
late supplies has secured good profits by 
a little patience, as it is only a question 
of time before the short seller gets him- 
self into a hole, and there is no buyer 
like a scared short to advance prices. 

No. 3 mixed corn sold on a delivery 
basis, as compared with March at the 
end of that month, the price being 
$1.6314, and the corn was delivered at 
21%,c penalty. There were deliveries of 
23,000 bus at the close of March, making 
48,000 bus for the month. 

The South has been a large buyer of 
cash oats in the Chicago markets and in 
central Illinois, Louisville being active 
here throughout the week, paying the 
highest prices. It is said that the South 
has several million bushels of oats bought 
for deferred shipment, and is paying 
fancy premiums. 

With the car shortage and the light 
offerings, No. 2 white oats have sold at 
9@10%4,c over May on track here, with 
No. 3 white at 7@914c over. Recently 
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all the 3,500,000 bus of oats here were 
under contract to be shipped east to 
seaboard exporters and eastern distribu- 
tors. The sellers of these oats had the 
May bought against them, and did not 
have the cash oats. 

Advanced prices for the May and the 
cash grain gave both buyer and seller a 
good margin of profit, and all but 750,- 
000 bus have been canceled or resold, as 
it was easier to close up the trades than 
to ship the grain, owing to car scarcity. 

One of the things that puzzles the 
trade is where the shorts in May barley 
are to get off. May is selling at 17¢ un- 
der the cash grain, and receipts of the 
latter are light. Either the shorts will 
have to cover and advance the price to 
the cash level, or holders of cash grain 
will have to sell out and depress prices. 


NOTES 

A little fresh shelled corn is arriving, 
and grading No. 2 mixed and No. 2 yel- 
low. 

Many of the leading bakers of Chicago 
claim that they have sufficient supplies of 
flour to last them until June 1. 

Lard stocks at western packing cen- 
ters, April 1, were 87,733,000 lbs, an in- 
crease last month of 20,803,000 Ibs. 

The Rock Island road is moving over 
1,000 cars from Texas into the grain belt 
to move grain from the interior to ter- 
minal markets. The Illinois Central is 
moving boxcars from the South into 
central Illinois. There is an order out 
to give the roads at Minneapolis 35 cars 
more per day for moving wheat. 

Visitors in Chicago this week were W. 
H. Clevenger, manager Tyler & Co., mill- 
ers, Junction City, Kansas, on his way 
east; E. V. Hoffman, vice-president Kan- 


sas Flour Mills Co., Kansas City, en 
route homeward from the East and 
Charles H. Hitch, of the Cleveland 


(Ohio) Grains-Drying Co. 

Three of the warehouses located at 
Melrose Park, a suburb of Chicago, used 
by the Pillsbury Co., Washburn-Crosby 
Co., and the Northwestern Consolidated 
Milling Co., for the distribution of their 
flour in and around that suburb, were 
wrecked during a tornado last Sunday. 
The damage amounted to 500 bbls be- 
longing to the Pillsbury Co., 600 to the 
Washburn-Crosby Co., and 1,200 to the 
Consolidated company. 

The Canadian Wheat Board has ar- 
ranged with P. P. Croarkin & Son, Chi- 
cago, for the handling of its flour in this 
market. Samples have been received, 
and same have been distributed to some 
of the larger buyers. It is understood 
that the flour to be tendered will carry 
full mill brands, and will, no doubt, 
come from four or five of the larger 
western mills. The price is understood 
to be on the basis of $12.75@13, jute, 
Chicago. 

WISCONSIN 

Mitwavker, Wis., April 3.—Millers re- 
port an improved business this week. 
Inquiry was good from a wide territory, 
and buyers who had been holding off for 
a considerable period were in the mar- 
ket. Prospects are for a steady improve- 
ment from now on. Stocks generally are 
rather low, and flour is wanted for im- 
mediate use. Shipping directions came 
in much better the latter days of the 
week, and millers. were able to obtain 
sufficient equipment to load out a fair 
amount of flour. Lake lines are open for 
business, and considerable flour is expect- 
ed to be shipped east by the first boats. 
Choice city brands of hard spring wheat 
patents were advanced to $14@15, with 
straight at $12.80@13.80, in 98-lb cottons. 

Representatives of outside mills report 
business quiet most of the week, but no- 

ticed an improvement in the call for 
prompt deliveries during the latter days. 
Jobbers report business slow. Patent was 
quoted at $14.25@15, in 98-lb cottons. 

There was a good demand for clear, 
and millers have good orders on hand 
and are shipping out freely. The trade 
generally has held off so long on this 
grade that stocks have become depleted. 
Prices were quoted at $10@10.50 for 
fancy, in 98-lb cottons, 

Kansas patent showed improvement, 
with some of the large bakers in the 
market for round lots. Wholesale gro- 
cers were buying, and jobbers reported 
a good trade. Stocks here are only fair. 
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Quotations were $13@13.75, in 98-Ib cot- 
tons. 

Rye flour was dull, with inquiry light. 
Some of the mills have fair sales made, 
but found difficulty in obtaining ship 
ping directions. Most of the large buy 
ers are out of the market. There was 
scattering call from a wide territory, 
and millers look for a better demand. 
Offerings of cash rye were light; consid 
erable is being exported. Millers report 
that choice Wisconsin rye is becomin 
scarce. Pure white flour was quoted a 
$10, straight at $9.20@9.25, and dark a 
$7.50@8.85, in 98-lb cottons. 

There was a good domestic demand fi 
corn flour, and mills are operating t 
the extent that they can procure car 
Prices were advanced sharply, followin 
the rise in cash corn. There was no ex 
port business, but prospects are favo: 
able for business in the near future. Cor 
meal was strong, with demand improving 
There was some inquiry for export, an 
millers are shipping small amounts t 
Cuba. Grits were in fair demand. Cor 
flour was quoted at $4.20, corn meal a 
$4.15, and grits at $4.10 per 100 lbs, i 
jute. 

MILWAUKEE FLOUR OUTPUT 

Output of Milwaukee mills, in barrel 
as reported to The Northwestern Mille: 





By Output Per « 
This week .. - 24,000 7,000 2 
Last week 24,000 3,000 l 
Last year 18,000 12,000 { 
Two years ago .... 16,000 900 
MILLFEED 


Market strong, with offerings for im 
mediate shipment light. Most mills ar 
behind on deliveries, but except to con 
plete shipments this month. Feed fo 
April delivery was liberally discounted 
buyers were not interested, but want tl 
feed due them on old contracts. The ca 
was good from all sections for anythin 
that could be delivered promptly. Jol 
bers are looking for lower prices, and at 
buying practically nothing for later shi; 
ment. Eastern demand was all for in 
mediate delivery, and western millers di 
but little business this week. Shippe 
are cleaned up on transit stuff at easter 
junction points. The state trade w: 
good for immediate shipment. Count 
dealers were willing to pay top prices f< 
quick delivery, and most of the buyin 
was in mixed cars. Oil meal rather slov 
gluten feed strong and scarce, and hom 
iny feed higher, with the advance in cori 


NOTES 


Grain in store this week: wheat, 873, 
786 bus; corn, 783,118; oats, 500,288; bar 


ley, 154,679; rye, 332,527. 
Snaberger Bros., Ashland, reopene 
their flour and feed mill on April 


after a cessation of operations since ear! 
in January, on account of the extrem 
cold and impassable condition of th 
country highways. 

Flour production of Milwaukee mill 
for March was 29,000 bbls, compared wit 
49,000 in February and 45,900 in March, 
1919. The rye flour production in Mare 
was 10,100 bbls, compared with 7,600 ii 
February and 5,500 in March, 1919. 

The annual convention of the America: 
Seed Trade Association will be held i 
Milwaukee, June 22-24, and the loca 
trade is making elaborate preparation 
for the event. The wholesale Grass Seed 
Dealers’ Association will convene 01 
June 21, and delegates will remain ove: 
for the general convention on the thre 
days following. 

The board of directors of the Mil 
waukee Chamber of Commerce has fixe: 
the annual dues for the new fiscal year 
beginning April 5, at $80, payable in 
semiannual installments. The annua 
election will be held next Monday. Presi 
dent H. M. Stratton is unopposed for re 
election. The only contests are fo 
members of the board. 

The Gillett (Wis.) Flour Mills, fo: 
20 years owned and operated by Fred 
Bruemmer, have been purchased by Jo 
seph Ankerson and Ernest Barkmann, 
of Gillett, and John W. Mohr, of Antigo 
The business will be changed to a cor- 
poration at once. Mr. Mohr, an experi- 
enced miller and millwright, will take 
active charge. Mr. Bruemmer retired 
after devoting 35 years to the milling 
business, and will take a long-needed 


rest. 
H. N. Wison. 
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HUDSON BAY RAILWAY 


‘he members of Parliament from west- 
Canada are demanding completion of 
government railway to Hudson Bay 
year, They argue that, since this 
rprise was nearly finished when war 
ended construction, there is no ex- 

for its being put off in order that 
important public works may proceed. 
1e purpose behind this agitation is to 
ire for the West a new and shorter 
te to Europe for grain and other 
lucts of the farm. The feasibility of 
route is questioned in some quarters, 
the western provinces believe in it 
have for many years been advocating 
onstruction. The Dominion govern- 

commenced construction work a 
ber of years ago, and proceeded with 
e in a fairly satisfactory manner until 

1, when war interfered with further 
ress. Now that a renewal of work 
issible, there seems to be a reluctance 
» ahead which the people of the West 
bute to influences friendly to existing 
rn transportation systems. 
hen this road is completed it will, 
1e route through Hudson Straits is 
nd navigable for any considerable 

of the year, divert a great deal of 
fic in bulk grain from St. Lawrence 
Atlantic ports. There is, however, a 

disagreement of expert opinion as 
.e length of the season of navigation, 
it is upon this point that the future 
he project rests. 





THE FLOUR SITUATION 
his week brought some evidence of 
improving demand for flour in On- 
» and the eastern provinces, but, so 
as actual grinding is concerned, the 
istry has never been so stagnant. 
e buyers appear in the market from 
to day, but their needs are small. 
ks in hands of millers will take care 
\l such business for some time. 
1 the export department there has 
a little flurry in winters. The 
eat Board came into the market over 
t week-end with offers of $10.50 bbl 
soft winter flour, in 140-lb new jute 
s, f.o.b. Montreal, and within a few 
s had bought upwards of 80,000 bags 
this price, This offer is still open, 
| millers are daily taking advantage 
it. There is no money in_ these 
‘s at such a price, but millfeed is so 
lly needed that millers are willing to 
<e a sacrifice in order to give the 
mers even so small a measure of relief. 
No sales of Manitobas for export have 
n made. Correspondence with pos- 
e buyers has been more or less active, 
no business has resulted. Prices 
ke the dividing line. 
standard quality spring wheat flour is 
‘ted at $13.15 bbl, in 98-lb bags, net 
h terms, delivered Ontario points. 
nter wheat flour, in second-hand bags, 
worth $10.20@10.40, f.o.b. Toronto, or 
.25@10.45, Montreal basis. 


MILLFEED 


Che shortage of bran and shorts in 
inada is assuming alarming dimensions. 
Reports from country mills say that, on 

me days, their premises are literally in 

state of siege. Ontario farmers are 
making a tremendous outcry over the 

utting down of mills, and are very bit- 
ter against the government, the Wheat 
soard and the western grain farmers in 
hose interest this condition was brought 
bout. The need for bran and shorts is 


now so great that official prices and regu- 
lations have gone overboard, and the law 
of supply is again in full effect. As high 
as $65 ton has been paid for bran in 
Ontario this week, whereas $45 is the offi- 
cial price. Shorts are almost priceless in 
value, but are quoted officially at $52 ton. 


WINTER WHEAT 


Government purchases of flour this 
week made room for some more wheat, 
with a consequent improvement in buy- 
ing. Official prices: No. 2 red or white 
winter and No. 2 Ontario spring, in store, 
Montreal, $2.55 bu, including 5c bu car- 
rying charges; No. 1 northern, track, 
Bay ports or all-rail, $2.931,. 


OATMEAL 


Sales of oatmeal and rolled oats are 
purely domestic in character, and limited 
in volume. Mills are running part time 
spasmodically. No over-sea trade is yet 
in sight. Rolled oats, $5.25@5.40, in 90-lb 
bags; oatmeal, in 98-lb bags, 10 per cent 
over rolled oats. Oat hulls are selling at 
$42@43 ton, Montreal freights. 


COARSE GRAINS 

These grains are moving freely, and are 
in good demand at firm prices. No. 3 
white Ontario oats, $1.083@1.05 bu, point 
of shipment; malting barley, $1.78@1.80; 
rye, $1.83@1.85; buckwheat, $1.65@1.70; 
peas, $3; No. 2 Canadian western oats, 
$1, in store, Fort William; No. 3 yellow 
corn, prompt, $1.93 bu, track, Toronto. 


NOTES 

Union bakers of London, Ont., are pro- 
posing to insert a clause in their contract 
with employers (to be renewed in June) 
by which nightwork in the bakeries of 
that city will be abandoned. 

The Board of Commerce of Canada is 
being asked to inquire into the price of 
bread in Hamilton, Ont. It is complained 
that bread is higher in that city than in 
other neighboring places; 13c is the price 
of the 24-oz loaf, 





WESTERN CANADA 

Winnirec, Man., April 3.—The trade 
is still waiting for some announcement 
from the Canadian Wheat Board. Do- 
mestic business is as good as can be ex- 
pected, but, with no export orders, near- 
ly all mills remain idle. Standard brands 
of spring wheat flour, per bbl, in 98-lb 
jute sacks, cash or sight draft terms, 
are as follows: 


Ontario from Port Arthur west ...... $12.65 
Manitoba points ......cccsccveccceees 12.65 
Saskatchewan points .....ccceeseeees 12.55 
Alberta, Edmonton and points east... 12.45 
Alberta, points west of Edmonton.... 12.55 
British Columbia, Revelstoke territory 12.75 
British Columbia, coast territory..... 12.85 
Vancouver Island, Victoria .......... 12.90 
Prince RUPert .ocvcccccccccecsccccccce 13.05 


Dealers requiring time will be charged 10c 
bbl over above list. City dealers buying ton 
lots, 10c over; less than ton lots, 20c over. 
Package differentials: 49’s, cotton, 40c bbl 
over; 24’s, cotton, 65c over. Covers for 98’s, 
49’s or 24’s, 50c bbl extra, 


WHEAT 
Receipts of wheat at Winnipeg for 
the week ending Thursday totaled 1,638 
cars. Following are the prices being ad- 
vanced to farmers by the Canadian 
Wheat Board, basis in store, Fort Wil- 
liam, together with prices charged mill- 
ers for same grades in same position, 
per bu: 





Farmers Millers 
No. 1 northern ........... $2.15 $2.80 
No. 2 northern .........+. 2.12 2.77 
No, 3 northern .......+.5 2.08 2.73 
No. 4 wheat .. 2.02 2.67 
No. 4 special . 2.02 2.67 
He. © .GDOCI] cccccccsccsece 1.91 2.56 
Wo. 6 special ..ccciccccccs 1.81 2.46 


Board prices to United States mills 
and over-sea buyers are not made public. 
The difference between these buying 
and selling prices represents carrying 


and administration charges, and profits 
to be divided among farmers at close of 
crop year. 
COARSE GRAINS 

The coarse grain markets have been 
quiet this week, with premiums varying 
but little. There was a good demand for 
cash oats and barley, and offerings were 
light, which resulted in a small trade. 
Thursday’s quotations: No. 2 Canadian 
western oats, $1 bu; No. 3 Canadian west- 
ern barley, $1.6714; No. 2 Canadian 
western rye, $1.94,—in store, Fort Wil- 
liam or Port Arthur. 


RYE FLOUR 
The market is strong, but prices have 
not been changed. Today’s quotations: 
white, $10.50 bbl, in 98-lb bags; straight 
grade, $10; dark, $8,—f.o.b. cars at mill. 


MILLFEED 
Farmers are very anxious about the 
situation. It is reported that many cat- 
tle are dying for lack of nourishment. 
Meanwhile the millers are helpless. Prices 
for mixed or straight car lots, delivered, 
remain as follows: Manitoba, bran $39, 
shorts $46; Saskatchewan, bran $38, 
shorts $45; Alberta, Edmonton and points 
east, bran $37, shorts $44; Alberta, points 
west of Edmonton, bran $38, shorts $45; 
British Columbia, Revelstoke territory, 
bran $40, shorts $47; British Columbia, 
coast territory, bran $41, shorts $48. 


OATMEAL 

Prices for oatmeal are unchanged and 
demand poor. Standard brands of rolled 
oats, in 80-lb bags, delivered to the trade, 
are quoted at $4.75 in Manitoba, $4.90 in 
Saskatchewan and $5.05 in Alberta. Oat- 
meal, medium, standard or fine cut, in 
98-lb bags, 25 per cent over rolled oats. 


LINSEED MEAL 


Today’s quotations: ground meal, $92 
ton, in bags, f.o.b. Winnipeg; cake, in 
bulk, $87. 

NOTES 

The Northwest Milling Co., Edmonton, 
Alta., has completed and is now operat- 
ing a new feed plant. 

The mill at Dauphin, formerly owned 
by the Dauphin Milling & Creamery Co., 
has been purchased by a new company. 

W. Hill, of the Strong-Scott Mfg. Co., 
Ltd., Winnipeg, is back after a six weeks’ 
business trip through the West.. 

There is a serious scarcity of farm la- 
borers in western Canada. Farmers are 
offering $80@90 per month for an eight- 
month engagement, with very little re- 
sponse, 

In the House of Commons, at Ottawa, 
the minister of trade and commerce made 
the statement on Tuesday that the gov- 
ernment has no present intention of con- 
tinuing the Canadian Wheat Board be- 
yond the current crop year. 

Information received from France 
states that only two ports in that country 
are open to imports of flour. Wheat is 
admissible at any port, but the state of 
opinion in the labor market is such that 
any attempt to bring in manufactured 
products would lead to violence. 


Regulation No. 93 of the Canadian 
Wheat Board, fixing the price of seed 
wheat to farmers at $2.45, which was to 
have expired March 31, has been extend- 
ed to April 15. After that date farmers 
will be required to pay $2.80 bu for 


.seed wheat, on a basis of No. 1 northern. 


In an interview with Calgary newspa- 
per men, H. W. Wood, president of the 
United Farmers of Alberta and a mem- 
ber of the Canadian Wheat Board, made 
the statement that there is no present 
prospect of any new grinding on export 
flour business in Canadian mills. The 


mills of Calgary and all other western 
centers are shut down, and have been 
for some time. 

The Northwest Biscuit Co., Edmonton, 
Alta., is erecting a large, modern biscuit 
factory at Edmonton. It has also com- 
menced work on a warehouse in Regina, 
of brick and concrete, one story high, so 
built that it can be added to in the fu- 
ture. There is a possibility that this 
company will establish a manufacturing 
plant in Regina, but no definite an- 
nouncement has been made. 

M. Liston, 





MONTREAL 

Monrreat, Que., April 3—A feature 
of the week in milling has been the de- 
mand from foreign sources for winter 
wheat flour and, in order to meet this, 
the Canadian Wheat Board has bought 
several thousand tons or prompt and 
near-by delivery at $10.50 bbl, in jute 
bags, delivered, seaboard. 

There is no change in the domestic 
market for this grade of flour; business 
being quiet, but owing to the purchases 
for export, prices are steadier. Regular 
grades have sold at $11.30@11.40 bbl in 
new cotton bags, and at $11 in second- 
hand jute bags, ex-store. 

Spring wheat flour is without new fea- 
ture. Prices are unchanged at $13.25 
bbl, in jute bags, ex-track, Montreal 
freights, less 10c bbl for spot cash. 

White corn flour is steady at $10.50@ 
10.60 bbl, in jute bags, delivered to the 
trade. 

There is a great scarcity of millfeeds, 
and jobbing prices have again advanced. 
Bran, in mixed cars, is selling at $50 ton, 
and shorts at $58, in bags, and without 
flour at $54 and $62, including bags. 
Mill price for bran is unchanged at $45 
and shorts at $52, including bags, cash 
terms. On account of the scarcity of 
millfeeds, a large trade is passing in 
other lines, such as pure barley meal at 
$78, pure ground oats at $75, and mixed- 
grain middlings at $64, including bags, 
delivered. 

The market for rolled oats is firm, with 
a fair amount of business in broken 
standard grades at $5.60 per bag of 90 
Ibs, cotton, and at $5.50, in jute, deliv- 
ered. 

Tuomas S. Bark. 





British Imported Flour Price 

Lonpon, Enc., March 17.—As_ an- 
nounced by cable to The Northwestern 
Miller, a government order, which came 
into force on March 15, provides that im- 
ported flour for bread-making and do- 
mestic purposes shall be sold to the dis- 
tributing agents by the government at 
64s per sack of 280 lbs, and the maximum 
price to be charged the baker is 65s 6d 
per 280 lbs. If an agent buys imported 
flour for purposes of export to the Isle 
of Man, the Channel Islands or else- 
where, he has to pay an additional 24s 
per 280 lbs for a license duty. Dam- 
aged imported flour must be sold at a 
maximum price of 64s per 280 lbs, under 
any conditions, but if such flour is pur- 
chased for animal food or industrial use 
the purchaser is required to pay an ex- 
tra 24s per 280 lbs for a license. 

C. F. G. Rarxes. 





Death of W. M. Winter 


W. M. Winter, former transportation 
specialist in the Department of Agricul- 
ture’s Bureau of Markets at Washing- 
ton, died in Minneapolis this week after 
a lingering illness. Mr. Winter was at 
one time contracting freight agent here 
for the Minneapolis & St. Louis road. 
Interment was at Sparta, Wis. 
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A slight improvement in demand for 
the better grades of flour is apparent 
this week. Considerable inquiry is re- 

rted from jobbing concerns in the 
Feast, which have been disinterested for 
some time, due either to heavy stocks, or 
nervousness over the result of the irregu- 
lar trend in hard wheat in past weeks. 

The majority of the mills report the 
receipt of better shipping instructions. 
Mills have had difficulty in securing the 
removal of flour on booked orders, and 
are encouraged with the improvement. 
The general impression is that the re- 
moval of the 60-day limit on future con- 
tracts was a good move on the part of 
the Grain Corporation. 

Clear flours continue in good request 
in the East, and much of these grades 
has been shipped to that territory. 

Demand from the Mediterranean coun- 
tries, Porto Rico, and the West Indies 
has been good, and large shipments of 
low-grades and clears are destined for 
those countries. Millers are optimistic 
over the possibility of the resumption 
of export business in England and neigh- 
boring countries. Although buyers there 
are not in good position financially, due 
to the rate of exchange, the advance this 
week in sterling has caused millers to 
take a better view of the situation. Buy- 
ers in Scotland and England have as- 
serted that they are anxious to import 
good straight-run and first clear flours, 
and are only awaiting a stabilization of 
the exchange preparatory to purchasing 
heavily in this country. It is understood 
that they are especially interested in buy- 
ing hard wheat flour. 

The car situation has been a source of 
much annoyance to millers and grain 
buyers this week. Interior millers are 
most emphatic in their complaints, stat- 
ing that conditions in the country are the 
worst in months. In Kansas and Ne- 
braska the. recent snow has been respon- 
sible for the slowing up of transporta- 
tion. 

The wheat market has gained strength 
each day this week, and the steadily ris- 
ing quotations have brought flour-buyers 
back into the field. This has enabled 
mills to purchase larger stocks than they 
have bought in several weeks. Well-in- 
formed grain men anticipate still higher 
quotations next week. Buyers of red 
wheat for export have been present for 
some time, and have taken on fair stocks. 

Mills here have begun to increase their 
outputs, which were reduced when flour 
demand slackened a month ago. At pres- 
ent a number are running only 50 per 
cent of capacity. 

The following are flour prices based 
on today’s wheat market: short patents, 

-$12.90@13.70; standard patents, $11.95@ 
12.85; straights, $11.75@12.50; _ first 
clears, $10.50@11.05; second clears, $7.40 
@9.10; low-grades, $6.10@7. 


MILLFEED 


The same condition which character- 
ized the millfeed situation last week ap- 
plies this week. Bran is in excellent re- 
quest, with offerings light. Mills are 
using the greater portion of this prod- 
uct in taking care of their contracted 
orders. Quotations are perceptibly high- 
er, due to the shortage. They range 


$2.40@2.45 for April delivery, and $2.25 
for May. 

But little brown shorts is being manu- 
factured, as the majority of the mills 
are running it in with the gray shorts 
stream; $2.70 is the nominal quotation 
for April delivery. Gray shorts are 





active, with quotations ranging $2.80@ 


2.85. White shorts are being offered 
rather freely by one large Kansas City 
mill. The nominal quotations are $3.10 
@3.15. 
KANSAS CITY OUTPUT 

Output of Kansas City mills, repre- 
senting a weekly capacity of 96,600 bbls, 
with comparisons, as reported to The 
Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pet. of 
output activity 
THIS WEEK .ccccccvseccccce 61,500 63 
RMOO TOE 66s e dee vent becee 50,000 61 
SOME GME ceisdnecpecccseve 66,300 81 
TWO FORTS OHS. occ cvccctvers 36,800 44 


SOUTHWESTERN OUTPUT 


Output of 88 mills in Nebraska, Mis- 
souri, Oklahoma and Kansas, outside of 
Kansas City, as reported to The North- 


western Miller: 
Flour Pet. 





Weekly output of ac- 
capacity for week tivity 
This week 430,170 199,207 46 
Last week . + 430,170 222,759 51 
Year ago 409,770 282,834 69 
Two years ago... 282,600 129,073 38 


Export shipments by reporting mills 
were 6,215 bbls this week, 6,708 last 
week, 18,418 a year ago and 11,342 two 
years ago. 

Of the mills reporting, three report 
domestic business good, 26 fair, and 33 
slow and quiet. 


SOUTHWESTERN MILLER WEDS 


John Ismert, manager of the Topeka 
mill of the Ismert-Hincke Milling Co., 
and son of Theodore F. Ismert, presi- 
dent of the company, was married 
Wednesday, March 7, to Miss Anna West, 
daughter of Mr. and Mrs. J. W. West, 
434 Barnett Avenue, Kansas City, Kan- 
sas. 

The ceremony was solemnized at St. 
Mary’s Church, the Rev. Maurice Burk, 
pastor, officiating. Following the cere- 
mony a reception was given at the bride’s 
residence. 

Last January Mr. Ismert’s cousin, Jean 
Ismert, became the bride of J. W. West, 
Jr., a brother of Miss West. 

The couple have arranged to make their 
home in Topeka, Kansas. 


c. F. VANDENBURGH 


C. F. Vandenburgh, who for the past 
three and one-half years has served as 
assistant sales-manager with the Oklaho- 
ma City Mill & Elevator Co., has accept- 
ed a like position with the H. D. Lee 
Flour Mills Co., Salina, Kansas. He will 
serve in the capacity of assistant to C. S. 
Chase, sales-manager. 

Mr. Vandenburgh has had considerable 
milling experience and training, at times 
having acted as sales-manager of the 
Oklahoma City Mill & Elevator Co., in 
the absence of M. A. Wilkins, sales- 
manager, and will undoubtedly be a real 
asset to his latest employers. Mr. Van- 
denburgh will take up his new duties 
May 1. 


ATCHISON BOARD OF TRADE 


Membership in the Atchison Board of 
Trade is limited to 60. Memberships up 
to 45 were sold at $100. Since then the 
price has risen periodically, first reach- 
ing $200, then $300, and finally $500. 
All of the memberships which were list.d 
at $200 have been disposed of, and those 
listed at $300 are at present being sold. 

A meeting has been called for the first 
week in April for discussion regarding 
the advisability of raising the price of 
the memberships to a more suitable fig- 
ure. Within the past few weeks 11 cer- 
tificates have been sold. 

Several active firms in Atchison hold 
memberships, as do firms in Kansas 
City, Wichita, Hutchinson, Oklahoma 
City, Des Moines, St. Joseph, and else- 
where. 

The following are the active members 


of the board: The Blair Elevator Co., S. 
R. Washer Grain Co., Chester L. Weeks 
Grain Co., Orthwein-Matchette Co., 
Mangeldorf Seed Co., Lukens Milling 
Co., Blair Milling Co., and the Atchison 
Mills Corporation. 

The directors of the board are seeking 
ways and means of preventing specula- 
tors from obtaining possession of any 
certificates. It is their desire that the 
memberships go only to grain firms 
which are not likely to use them for 
speculation. 

The latest applicants for memberships 
are J. R. Schmidt and J. M. Paul. 


NOTES 


J. Lynch, general manager of the 
Weber Flour Mills Co., was here this 
week. 

The Larned (Kansas) Milling Co. is 
putting a new siding and roof on its 
plant. 

Charles Barrows, assistant sales-man- 
ager of the Midland Flour Milling Co., 
is reselling flour in Ohio. 

J. D. Harper, sales-manager of the 
Mayflower Mills, Fort Wayne, Ind., is 
visiting mills in this territory. 

H. H. Watson, Longview, Texas, has 
been reinstated by the Food Administra- 
tion, which revoked his license on Sept. 
13. 

W. G. Davisson, assistant sales-man- 
ager of the Midland Flour Milling Co., 
has returned from a trip to Missouri 
points, 

W. G. Dilts, Jr., H. J. Diffenbaugh, 
and John Wolcott, Kansas City grain 
men, have returned from a vacation in 
Florida. 

R. L. Thomson, of the Central Mills 
Co., Kansas City, Mo., has been confined 
to his bed for the past week by an at- 
tack of flu. 

H. R. Smalley, agronomist of the Na- 
tional Fertilizer Association, has opened 
an office in room 1009, Commerce Build- 
ing, Kansas City. 

The Gottleib Milling Co. is the suc- 
cessor of the Taylor (Texas) Milling Co., 
according to a letter from J. Gottleib, 
president of the company. 


Charles A. Greenlee, secretary of the 
Wm. Kelly Milling Co., Hutchinson, 
Kansas, and vice-president of the Goerz 
Flour Mills Co., Newton, Kansas, spent 
a day in Kansas City this week. 

Among Kansas City visitors this week 
were Edward Hanebrinck, of the C. J. 
Hanebrinck Co., flour dealers, St. Louis, 
and T. L. Carroll, of the T. L. Carroll 
Co., flour dealers, Gothenburg, Neb. 


R. C. Shoumaker, traffic manager of 
the Midland Flour Milling Co., spent a 
day in St. Louis last week in an effort to 
secure the movement of steel for use in 
the construction of the company’s new 
warehouse and storage tanks. 


The mill purchased by the H. D. Lee 
Flour Mills Co. from the Ellsworth 
(Kansas) Mill & Elevator Co. some time 
ago is being dismantled and reconstruct- 
ed. The plant will be of increased ca- 
pacity when the work is completed. 


N. L. Hensley, vice-president of the 
Lindsborg (Kansas) Milling & Elevator 
Co., John Reider, president of the Slater 
(Mo.) Mill & Elevator Co., and G. A. 
Linfitt, sales-manager of the Leaven- 
worth (Kansas) Milling Co., were here 
this week. 


O. A. Clark has purchased the interest 
of E. S. Leonard in the Leonard Mill & 
Elevator Co., Saxman, Kansas, and will 
hereafter be associated with G. A. Leon- 
ard. Mr. Clark will assume the duties of 
manager, and Mr. Leonard will act as 
secretary and treasurer. 


C. F. Prouty, secretary of the Oklaho- 
ma Grain Dealers’ Association, who has 
been laid up for the past month with 
four fractured ribs and a broken wrist, 
states the injuries are healing nicely, and 
that he expects shortly to be able to 
again assume the responsibilities of his 
office. 


The American Milling Co., Elk City, 
Okla., which a short time ago planned to 
move its plant and equipment to Clin- 
ton, Okla., has'been unable to secure the 
co-operation of the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the latter city, and will there- 
fore remain in Elk City. The plant, 
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which is now of 200 bbls capacity, is to 
be increased to 500 in time for the ney 
crop. 





WICHITA 


Most mills here and in this vicinit, 
report flour business dragging. Some 
indicate a fair demand, coming mostly 
from local regular established trade, wit), 
some interest on round lots, but buyer; 
want deferred movement. The mills ar. 
well booked on forward business, and ar; 
not anxious to increase the volume, espe 
cially at prices now obtainable. The need 
at present is to secure business for quic] 
shipment, which is hard to do. The gen 
eral tone, however, is slightly better tha: 
last week, but it is not thought tha 
business will improve materially withi) 
the next 30 days. Flour stocks in dis 
tributing centers are reported fairl: 
large, and no doubt adequate to care fo 
consuming demand for some time. 

A few lots of clears and straight 
were worked during the past week to th: 
West Indies and Central America a 
satisfactory prices. 

Prices reported were $12.60@12.80 bb 
for 95 per cent, basis 98-lb cottons, deliv 
ered Kansas City; fancy patents, 40@ 
60c more. 

Millfeed demand is the one bright 
spot in the milling business at present 
Inquiries are widespread, but most urgen/ 
for movement to eastern markets, with re- 
sellers displaying the greater activity 
Mills are having difficulty filling con 
tracts on feed, on account of reduce 
running time. If shipping direction 
were forthcoming on flour booked, th: 
feed situation would no doubt ease up 
Price range: bran $2.50, mill-run $2.70, 
gray shorts $2.80, basis delivered Kansa 
City rate points. 

NOTES 

Frank R. Prino, flour exporter, Nev 
York City, called at the Wichita mills 
this week. 

W. A. Chain, secretary and manage: 
Security Flour Mills Co., Abilene, Kan 
sas, visited the Wichita Flour Mills Co.’s 
office here this week. 

E. M. Monson, manager Grain Prod 
ucts Co., Wichita, drove to Hutchinson 
this week and reports wheat greening 
nicely since recent rains, but considerable 
acreage damaged by high winds will be 
abandoned. 

The C. B. Cozart Grain Co., Oklahom 
City, has purchased a membership in th: 
Wichita Board of Trade and will be ac 
tively represented on the floor. Mr. 
Cozart is in Wichita this week arranging 
for the opening of offices here. 





NEBRASKA 

Omana, Nes., April 3.—Milling condi 
tions in Omaha territory continue ex 
tremely unsatisfactory. Some millers 1 
port a slight improvement in business. 
while others say they have sold ver; 
little flour and that shipping direction 
were never harder to obtain. A_ very 
acute car shortage is one of the thing 
about which all complain. The move 
ment of wheat to the Omaha market ha 
been very light in the last week, and thi 
has had a bad effect upon the flow 
situation. Some mills are practically 
closed down, while others are running on 
short time. 

OMAHA OUTPUT 

Output of Omaha (Neb.) mills, repre 
senting a weekly capacity of 24,000 bbls, 
with comparisons, as reported to Th 
Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pet. of 

. output activit 
BEM WOON 6 cicivecececvads 10,240 42 
EMD WEG scr ccccveciocens 7,775 3 
FTORP OBO vicccdiccccsosvecs 18,636 77 


LINCOLN GRAIN EXCHANGE 

The new grain exchange, which was 
recently established in Lincoln, is to b« 
opened shortly. W. S. Whitten, secre 
tary, reports the membership rapidly in- 
creasing, 15 new members having been 
elected within the past week. The ex- 
change at present boasts of 61 members. 
including not only the grain and milling 
firms of Lincoln, but also companies at 
Topeka, Atchison, Omaha, St. Joseph, 
and Sioux City. 

Formation of the exchange already has 
resulted in the establishment of an office 
in Lincoln by the Vanderslice-Lynds 
Grain Co., of Kansas City, with Georg: 
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H. Dunn in charge. It has been report- 
ed that the Trans-Mississippi Grain Co., 
of Omaha, will also maintain an office in 
Lincoln. Preparations are said to be 
under way for its establishment. 

Those eligible as members of the ex- 
change are individuals or firms actively 
ngaged in the buying and selling .ends 

the grain business, millers, elevator 
operators, and feed firms, 

On the afternoon of April 1, a meet- 

of the board of directors was held 
discuss changes in the by-laws of the 
nization. In making amendments to 
rules it is necessary for the entire 
embership to cast a vote. The trading 
nmission regulations suggested by the 
rd will be identical with those in ef- 
t at the other primary markets of 
country. As provided by the regula- 
ys, it is impossible for the exchange 
lf to have any grain dealings. 

Che following are the officials of the 

unization: C. G. Crittenden, Central 
inaries Co., president; J. S. Ewart, 

yart Grain Co., vice-president; W. S. 

hitten, Lincoln Commercial Club, sec- 

tary and treasurer. Directors: C. G. 

ittenden, J. S. Ewart, H. E. Gooch, 

esident of the Gooch Milling & Eleva- 
Co., E. N. Mitchell, of the Wilsey 
iin Co., and B. M. Ford, of the Ne- 
iska Corn Mills, 
Leicu Leste. 


VOID VERBAL PROMISES 


int That Written Agreement Cannot Be 
Enlarged by Proof of Oral Understand- 
ing Pertinently IDlustrated 


Written contracts furnish at least one 
ortant example of instances in which 
re may be strong moral obligations, 
out a legal obligation. It is the pol- 
of the law to minimize opportunities 

the working of injustice through 

e testimony, imperfect recollection of 
tnesses, and inability to produce wit- 

es because of their death or absence. 
» put this policy into effect, it is gen- 
lly held that where a written contract 

‘ports on its face to be a complete 
tement of the mutual understanding 

the parties concerning the subject- 
tter of the agreement, neither party 
| be permitted to materially alter the 
ms of the writing by showing some 
litional or contradictory oral under- 
nding entered into at the time of, or 
fore, the signing of the written con- 

t. 
lhe courts take the position that more 

istice will be apt to result from per- 
tting one who has carelessly entered 

» a written agreement, without. satis- 
ing himself as to the completeness or 
uracy of the statement of terms in 
t contract, to patch the contract out 
h proof of verbal understandings, 

in permitting the other party to 
udiate some oral promise which moral 
gation might require him to fulfill. 
lhe point is illustrated by the decision 
ded down by the Mississippi supreme 
uirt a few years ago in the case of 
lumbia Milling Co. vs. Russell Co., 42 

233. 
The mill sold to defendant a car of 
ir under a written contract, and the 
dence tended to show that, because 

particular brand of flour was not 

ll known to defendant’s trade, defend- 
t declined to enter into the contract 
til assured by the mill’s representa- 
e that the mill would. advertise the 
uur in local newspapers, and would send 
0 experienced salesmen to make a 
ise-to-house canvass in soliciting re- 

sales. These promises were made 

fore the written contract was entered 

0. Whether the salesman was author- 

d to make such promises does not 

pear. 

Che flour was shipped by the mill and 

eived by defendant, but was not ad- 

tised by the mill, and no salesmen 
ere sent to introduce the product to 

e defendant’s trade. Defendant ac- 

rdingly refused to pay the full con- 

ct price of the flour, insisting upon a 

duction of $120 as damages for non- 
mpliance with the salesman’s promises. 
he mill then sued to recover the full 

tract price. . 

At the trial, the mill’s attorneys ob- 
ected to evidence tending to show the 
verbal promises above mentioned. The 
objection was overruled by the trial 
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judge, and the mill made proof of cir- 
cumstances excusing non-compliance with 
those promises and showing that the mill 
had offered to take back the flour if de- 
fendant stood to lose on the purchase. 

Judgment was entered for the con- 
tract price, less the deduction demanded 
by defendant. The mill appealed to the 
Mississippi supreme court, and secured 
a decision in its favor. The higher court 
said: 

“On the facts presented by this case, 
it was error in the trial court to permit 
oral proof to go to the jury of promises 
made by the plaintiff to do certain things 
not contracted to be done in the written 
contract. This testimony could have been 
admitted only for the purpose of show- 
ing that the contract was procured by 
fraud, and, when defendant accepted the 
flour after making the written contract, 
it waived whatever right it may have had 
to show that it was induced te make the 
contract by representations of plaintiff 
not embodied in the writing. It cannot 
accept the goods under the written con- 
tract and, when sued for the price agreed 
to be paid, reduce that price by showing 
that plaintiff agreed to do something 
else not mentioned in the contract. 


“To permit this to be done would be 
to add a new term to the written contract 
by oral evidence, and then to allow a 
recovery for a breach of the term thus 
added, and not mentioned in the writing 
as a part of the contract.” 

The court, however, specifically notes 
that this decision is not to be regarded 
as affecting the well-established rule of 
law that one induced to enter into a 
written contract through fraudulent mis- 
representations made to him by the other 
party may cancel the contract on that 
ground, although the _ representations 
may have been orally made. The law 
makes a distinction between the right of 
a contracting party to show oral induce- 
ments made to him to enter into the 
contract and the right to alter or con- 
tradict the terms of the contract as dis- 
closed by a writing which appears on its 
face to have been intended to cover the 

i nent of the parties. 

Under another well-recognized princi- 
ple, it is open to a contracting party to 
show that through mutual mistake or 
fraud of the other party a written agree- 
ment does not state the terms which it 
was mutually intended to state, but, in 
the absence of fraud or mistake, a writ- 


ten contract cannot be varied or contra- 
dicted by proof of verbal understand- 
ings had before or at the time of the 
signing of the contract. 

A. L. H. Srreer. 


Price of Bread in France 

Lonvon, Enc., March 17.—Last week 
there was quite a stir in the French 
Chamber over the price of bread. It 
was recently decreed that the price of 
bread should be advanced on March 15, 
but a few days previous to the decree 
going into force several of the deputies 
moved that there should be no change in 
price until next harvest, at the earliest. 
Three motions were proposed, one 
emanating from the Socialist group op- 
posing the decree, and the two others 
expressing confidence in the government. 
The government declared that, in view of 
the present situation, it was impossib 
to withhold the application of the de- 
cree, and it was supported by the ma- 
jority in the chamber, a vote of con- 
fidence being passed by 501 to 65 votes. 
Accordingly the price of bread has been 
advanced from 50 centimes per kilogram 
to one franc. 

C. F. G. Rarkes, 
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The Great Lakes Ports Which Would Be Directly Benefited by the Proposed Deep-Water Channel to the Sea 


THE WHEAT SPOUT AND 
THE GREAT LAKES 


(Continued from page 46.) 


There is no doubt in the matter, how- 
ever, in the mind of Charles P. Craig, of 
Duluth, a director of the Great Lakes- 
St. Lawrence Tide Water Association. 
This organization represents more par- 
ticularly the American interest in the 
new waterways project, and Mr. Craig, 
after a study of both American and Ca- 
nadian grain shipping, has estimated that 
the through water route will make pos- 
sible a saving in freight charges of at 
least five cents a bushel, and perhaps 
seven or eight cents. 

Though the movement of wheat from 
the Head of the Lakes in 1919 was the 
lightest in eight years, a total of 113,- 
734,848 bushels passed through the Unit- 
ed States and Canadian locks at Sault 
Ste. Marie, and at five cents a bushel 
the saving on even this reduced output 
would have been a very considerable 
item. In 1918 the wheat shipments from 
Fort William and Port Arthur alone 
were three hundred and fifty-seven mil- 
lion bushels. 

This “enlarging the spout,” as it is 
called in grain-trade parlance, included 
in its original form the establishment of 
barge routes across the Canadian West. 
It was proposed, for instance, that the 
Saskatchewan River be made navigable 
by dredging and other development 
work between Lake Winnipeg and Ed- 
monton, and that a series of canals be 
constructed between Lake Superior and 
the Lake of the Woods to complete the 
inland waterway, but this is not a part 
of the present scheme. The case will be 
considered well won if the two govern- 
ments agree to make the St. Lawrence 
and the Great Lakes navigable for ocean 
freighters, and the export grain of the 
western states and provinces will then 
have an easy outlet. 

But it still is an open question—will 
all-water, or all-rail, or a combination 
of the two be the best and most eco- 
nomical shipping route for the West’s 
wheat crop? 





Economic Survey of Brazil 

The Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce has just published a 100-page 
bulletin entitled “Brazil: A Study of 
Economic Conditions Since 1913,” by 
Arthur H. Redfield, who was assisted in 
the preparation of the book by Miss 
Helen Watkins. This is the fourth in the 
series of economic studies of countries 
during the war, prepared by the War 
Trade Board and published by the De- 





partment of Commerce for general dis- 
tribution. The monographs previously is- 
sued relate to the United Kingdom, 
Switzerland, and the Netherlands. A 
study of Argentina will come from the 
press in the near future. 

The present report outlines the eco- 
nomic situation of’ Brazil relative to the 
development and changes in industries, 
trade, and finance caused by the war. 
In some cases it suggests the probable 
trend that industrial and commercial 
activity may take in this great republic, 
which has a population of 24,000,000, and 
occupies 45 per cent of the South Ameri- 
can continent. Nearly 60 tables and 
charts serve to amplify and illustrate the 
statements in the text. 

Brazil, Mr. Redfield says, is capable 
of becoming one of the leading agricul- 
tural countries of the world, though its 
progress along this line is now ham- 


pered by labor shortage, lack of agricul- 
tural machinery, and inadequate trans- 
portation facilities. The country is 
shown to have great mineral wealth and 
practically unlimited forest reserves. 
There is ample evidence to demonstrate 
that Brazil in the last five years has gone 
through a period that has lifted it far 
above its former place in the list of 
manufacturing nations. In the discus- 
sion of foreign trade it appears that, 
taking the average for the four years 
1914 to 1917, Brazil’s annual exports of 
merchandise amounted to $77,900,124 
more than its imports. 

This new publication, Miscellaneous 
Series No. 86, may be obtained for lic 
from the district offices of the Bureau 
of Foreign and Domestic Commerce or 
from the superintendent of documents, 
Government Printing Office, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 





LOOKING BACKWARD 


By FLorence L. CLARK 


In these piping “down with capital” 
days, when the railroads on public clam- 
or have been legislated into “the sick 
man” of American business, and the 
farmers are nursing a grudge against 
the great grain corporations, it might 
perhaps be good for the nation’s soul if 
people could once in a while ruminate on 
conditions as they were in the days be- 
fore there were railroads and great grain 
and milling interests. 

The thought came to me the other 
day as I read in an ancient book an ac- 
count of the difficulties of going to mill 
in the early settlement days of Wisconsin. 
The account is the unvarnished tale of a 
pioneer who had experienced the poverty 
and hardships of the days when there 
were no railroads to haul away the farm- 
ers’ grain, and no great grain and mill- 
ing corporations to handle and mill the 
product and return it to them as flour 
and feed. A sack of present-day patent 
flour is considered high in dollars and 
cents. In pioneer times it was literally 
with sweat and blood that the farmers 
paid for the unpalatable floured grist for 
the bread which man must have even on 
the frontier, cost what it may. 

This is the pioneer’s story: 

“Not the least among the pioneers’ 
tribulations during the first few years of 
settlement was going to mill. The slow 
mode of travel by ox teams was made 
still slower by the almost total absence 


of roads and bridges, while such a thing 
as a ferry was hardly even dreamed of. 

The distance to be traversed was often 
60 or 90 miles. In dry weather, common 
sloughs and creeks offered little impedi- 
ment to the teamsters; but during floods 
and the breaking up of winter, they 
proved exceedingly troublesome and dan- 
gerous. To get stuck in a slough, and 
thus be delayed for many hours, was no 
uncommon occurrence, and that, too, 
when time was an item of grave im- 
portance to the comfort and sometimes 
even to the lives of the settlers’ families. 
Often a swollen stream would blockade 
the way, seeming to threaten destruction 
to whoever attempted to ford it. As for 
roads, there was nothing of the kind 
worthy of the name. 

“When the early settlers were com- 
pelled to make these long and difficult 
trips to mill, if the country were prairie 
over which they passed they found it 
comparatively easy to do in summer 
when grass was plentiful. By travelling 
until night, and then camping out to feed 
the teams, they got along without much 
difficulty. But in winter such a journey 
was attended with no little danger. The 
utmost economy of time was, of course, 
necessary. When the goal was reached, 
after a week or more of toilsome travel 
with many exposures and risks, and the 
poor man was impatient to immediately 
return with the desired staff of life, he 


was often shocked and disheartened |) 
the information that his turn would com 
in a week, Then he must look about fo 
some means to pay expenses, and he wa 
lucky who could find employment by th: 
day or job. When his turn came li 
had to be on hand to bolt his own flou: 
as in those days the bolting machine wa 
not attached to the other mill machinery 
This done, the anxious soul was read) 
to endure the trials of a return trip, hi 
heart more or less concerned about af 
fairs at home. 

“These milling trips often occupie: 
from three weeks to more than a mont! 
each, and were attended with an expens 
in one way or another, which rendere: 
the cost of breadstuffs extremely high 
If made in the winter, when more or les 
grain-feed was required for the team. 
the load would be found to be so consid 
erably reduced on reaching home tha! 
the cost of what was left, adding oth« 
expenses, would make their grain reac! 
the high price of $3@5 a bushel. An 
these trips could not always be made a! 
the most favorable season for travelling 
In spring and summer, so much tim: 
could hardly be spared from other es 
sential labor; yet, for a large family, i 
was almost impossible to avoid makin; 
three or four trips during the year.” 





Germany’s Economic Losses 

A recent weekly edition of the Berline: 
Tageblatt discusses the effect of the 
peace treaty on the economic life of Ger 
many, as follows: According to the cen 
sus of 1910 the population of Germany 
was 64,925,993. The peace of Versailles 
caused a loss of 9,250,000 inhabitants 
The decrease in population during the 
four and one-half years of the war is 
estimated at 5,750,000, including 2,000,00( 
men in the prime of life. 

The loss of a portion of the German 
territory will necessitate important in 
dustrial changes. Thus the treaty of 
Versailles deprives Germany of almost 
half of its coal production, which wa 
one of the principal factors in the pros 
perity of the empire. This loss is esti 
mated at 40,000,000 tons of coal per year 
The Sarre Basin, which is lost to Ger 
many for at least 15 years, produced 
17,000,000 tons, about 9 per cent of the 
total annual output of Germany. The 
production of the basin of northern 
Silesia in 1918 was 43,000,000 tons, or 
23 per cent of the total annual output of 
the country, which was 191,000,000 tons 
on the eve of the war. 

The loss of the eastern territory de- 
prives Germany of about one-fourth of 
its total production of grains and pota- 
toes. The loss of the iron mines in Al- 
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sace-Lorraine is even more serious. The 
Germans had increased the output of 1,- 
400,000 tons in 1870 to 20,000,000 in 1913, 
and Alsace-Lorraine had become one of 
the principal sources of the world’s sup- 
The loss of Upper Silesia takes 


* m Germany 5,131 tons of zine and 
4.618 tons of lead out of the total annual 
production of 230,000 and 83,000 tons, re- 


ively. In Alsace-Lorraine the out- 
of potash had reached 350,000 tons, 
out 6 per cent of the total produc- 
»f the world. The German monop- 
if this product is now broken. There 
o lost 42 per cent of the petroleum 
ction of the country. 
former German colonies had de- 
ed to a point where they furnished 
t a fourth of the German demand 
ubber, which was 16,000 tons a year. 
the German merchant marine is also de- 
ed. In 1913 it consisted of 5,000,000 
tered tons, which has all been taken 
by the allies. The boats now under 
ruction must’ also be delivered to 
llies. During the next five years 
any is expected to build 200,000 
)f shipping per year for the entente. 
result, all German commerce with 
sutside world must be carried on 
en vessels. 
e-fourth of the country’s canal-boats 
also be delivered. In 1912 Ger- 
y possessed about 30,000 river- and 
l-boats, or a tonnage of about I,- 
00 tons. The Germans must also 
er to the allies 5,000 locomotives and 
00 cars, and they lose 60,000 kilo- 
s of railroads. 





Food Relief Reaches Vienna 

ster gift packages of American food 
been distributed to more than 10,000 
families in Vienna, according to a 
message received by the American 
f Administration, European chil- 


fund. More than 50,000 persons 
received food from the warehouse in 
na through the medium of food 
ts sold in America, it states. Chan- 


x Karl Renner, of Austria, is re- 
d to have indorsed the project. 





1inese Flour Mills Buy Machinery 
he Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
merce says there is now in the Unit- 
States the representative of a large 
milling company of China, who is 
inging for the purchase of a quantity 
machinery, and for an electric gener- 
plant, for which over $1,000,000 
be spent. He is also interested in 


cultural implements and methods for 
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improving the Chinese wheat crop, and 
would be glad to receive catalogues and 
information from manufacturers. 





Steamship Sailings Announced 

The Cunard Steamship Co., Ltd., an- 
nounces the following Cunard, Anchor 
and Anchor-Donaldson freight service 
sailings for the immediate future: New 
York to Liverpool,- April 15, Navarino, 
April 10, Carmania, April 30, Vellavia, 
April 24, Kaiserin Auguste Victoria; 





to Glasgow, April 9, Cassandra; New 
York to Bristol (Avonmouth), April 17, 
Vestalia, April 25, Verentia; Baltimore 
to Bristol, April 20, Vestalia; New York 
to Antwerp, April 15, Valdura, April 20, 
Valacia. 





Italian Rice Consortium 
In conformity with the policy which 
has been adopted by the Italian govern- 
ment of retiring from the actual pur- 
chase and distribution of food products 


On the Old Welland Canal 


Boston to Liverpool, April 30, Virgilia; 
Philadelphia to Liverpool, April 10, Ver- 
bania; New York to London, April 10, 
Saxonia, April 22, Valdura; Boston to 
London, April 10, Yenusia, May 12, In- 
kula; Philadelphia to London, April 12, 
Vennonia; Baltimore to London, May 8, 
Copenhagen; Portland to London, April 
3, Venusia; New York to Southampton, 
April 10, Imperator, April 14, Royal 
George, April 17, Mauretania; Portland 
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subjected to its control, a new consortium 
has been created for the purpose of tak- 
ing entire charge of the acquisition, mill- 
ing, and distribution of rice, which was 
not included with other grains in the ce- 
real consortium established in October, 
1919. The form of organization and 
method of operation of the rice con- 
sortium will be similar to that of the 
bodies already in existence in connection 
with other products. 
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A Deep-Water Channel Would Make It Possible to Ship Iron Ore from the Duluth Docks to Any Seaport in the World 
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Argentina—Wheat Flour Exports 


From Jan. 1 to Feb, 12, 1920, Argentina 
exported a total of 435,120 bbls of wheat 
flour, as against 57,176 bbis for the corre- 
sponding period in 1919. 

Exports of wheat flour from Argentina, by 
calendar years, in barrels of 196 ibs: 





8,094,213 1912......... 1,473,696 
1,976,184 1911......... 1,327,043 
1,259,608 1910......... 1,292,570 
1,616,048 1909......... 1,304,598 
1,299,749 1908.........1,271,200 
TE4060. 2907. 00 cds oxic 1,427,989 
1,396,069 1906..... «++ +1,444,778 

BY DESTINATION 
To— 1919 1918 1917 
United Kingdom... 2,131 78 5,678 
WniteR Wtates .cece  ciess 16,3868. «s- - a scks 
WEOMCO coceccceses 7,560 5,712 226,867 
SURED ascscscwverecs 67 Peace Crees 
PEGUIARE oscccccses 150,136 152,533 wh 
Scandinavia ....... 502,130 ° 45,405 ET 
BOOED sc ceccevecese 34,720 Coss 1,434 
PEE. 6 6 osha cee es 1,693,867 1,321,970 864,595 
Paraguay séeee éces Cote 81,659 62,362 
SPOON oe cicocse’ ., Beeee 76,630 22,602 
CHEMO cveicccvcvescs Si oce 34,880 Cuees 
South Africa ...... *.... 161,894 Coes 


Other countries and 





for orders ....... 653,602 89,060 76,070 

Totals .........8,094,213 1,976,184 1,259,608 

To— 1916 1915 1914 1913 
U. K’gdom. 36,332 182,157 16,744 103,779 
France ....649,286 144,536 7,952 3,069 
BOE sees 06> -@e0ee 57,254 Cooae 8 8=—_ od ae 
ee 116,626 eceece 9,072 
EN actee 13,070 8,366 1,758 3,763 
Brazil 765,800 626,159 651,863 1,118,521 
Paraguay.. 56,078 30,867 22,120 70,582 
Uruguay ... 50,714 38,976 18,929 11,838 
Chile ..... 12,242 78,400 11,000 11,200 
06-6 0ese0'.  ebees 2,845 2,162 
Bree ee ee oe 2,240 23,475 
Bolivia .... 10,000 7,000 11,000 10,000 
Other 

countries. 22,526 9,408 7,589 28,584 





Totals 1,616,048 1,299,749 754,040 1,396,069 
*Included in “other countries.” 





Argentine Crops and Acreage 
Argentine crops, as officially reported, in 
thousands of bushels (000’s omitted): 


Year— Wheat Corn Oats Flaxseed 
1919-20... 213,961 o cecce 67,187 41,972 
1918-19... 184,268 ...... 44,130 . cose 
1917-18... 223,636 170,660 68,635 22,480 
1916-17... 80,115 68,839 32,009 3,996 
1915-16... 172,620 161,133 75,280 39,289 
1914-15... 169,166 338,235 49,397 45,040 
1913-14... 113,904 263,135 60,981 36,928 
1912-13... 187,391 196,642 76,783 44,486 
1911-12... 166,190 295,849 69,169 22,534 
1910-11... 145,981 27,675 47,192 23,424 
1909-10... 131,010 175,187 36,483 28,212 
1908-09... 156,000 177,000 58,600 41,291 
1907-08... 192,489 136,057 33,949 43,333 
1906-07... 155,993 71,768 12,400 32,602 
1905-06... 135,000 195,000 3,400 23,000 

Argentine grain acreages, as officially esti- 
mated: Wheat Flaxseed Oats 
1919-20... 14,957,000 3,522,000 2,301,000 
1918-19... 16,976,000 3,419,000 2,980,000 
1917-18.. 17,875,000 3,234,000 3,200,000 
1916-17.. 16,089,000 3,207,000 2,525,000 
1915-16.. 16,419,000 4,060,000 2,565,000 
1914-15.. 15,470,000 4,257,000 2,869,000 
1913-14.. 16,244,000 4,397,000 3,087,000 
1912-13.. 16,971,000 4,312,000 2,940,000 
1911-12... 17,042,000 4,028,000 2,548,000 
1910-11... 15,452,000 3,716,000 1,980,000 
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CONVALESCENCE 


Signs are not wanting that the milling 
and flour distributing trades are about to 
enter a period of convalescence after 
their long indisposition. From the turn 
of the year these trades have been quite 
sick following an orgy of extreme activ- 
ity, a debauch of buying and advancing 
prices culminating finally in a violent 
reaction, a general and far-reaching pa- 
ralysis of the organism extending to its 
remotest members. 

Before Jan. 1, when _ twenty-dollar 
flour seemed an imminent and easy pos- 
sibility, large stocks were accumulated 
and additional bookings had been made 
predicated upon a_ continued active 
movement of flour into consumptive 
hands. The whole thing was carried too 
far; the movement of flour suddenly 
ceased overnight, leaving the trade with 
undigested stocks, to say nothing of the 
additional bookings yet to come out. 

Then came the proposal of the Grain 
Corporation to resell in domestic markets 
its large accumulations of flour, accom- 
panied by a propaganda designed to 
break down prices. The bubble of infla- 
tion was pricked, wide demoralization 
and unsettlement resulted, and the trade, 
from being lusty, confident and self- 
assured, collapsed into a very sick pa- 
tient. So much in the way of description 
and diagnosis of the malady. 

A number of remedial agencies are 
contributing to the convalescence. In the 
first place, the Grain Corporation—and 
the importance of this cannot be exag- 
gerated—has acknowledged the failure 
of it flour-merchandising project, freely 
foretold by the trade, has discontinued its 
insidious propaganda and, to the relief 
of everybody, has announced that its 
large stock of flour will be exported. 


Thus is removed from the horizon of the 
patient a menacing cloud which obscured 
his vision of better conditions and _ his 
hope of early recovery. 

In the second place, with this menace 
removed, and with some reduction in 
flour stocks which has meantime taken 
place, there have been indications of a 
returning market for flour. So far, to 
be sure, the demand is. hardly more than 
casual and sporadic, and of relatively 
small proportions, but the fact that there 
is any demand at all, in the face of the 
large unabsorbed stocks that still exist 
in many parts of the country, constitutes 
encouragement and imparts a degree of 
confidence and underlying strength to 
the situation which is developing. 

In the third place, the milling situa- 
tion has been stagnant for so long, the 
movement of flour so slow, that it is 
felt that prices in such a period must in- 
evitably have reached the lowest possible 
levels and, hence, that any change what- 
ever would be for the better and would 
involve an advance. That this reasoning 
has been correct seems to be evidenced 
by the recent advance in wheat prices 
responsive to a slightly increased de- 
mand for flour which has sent millers in- 
to the market for wheat, through their 
inability to get delivery of the wheat pur- 
chased of the Grain Corporation, which 
is locked up in Chicago or elsewhere 
for want of cars to move it. Their 
plight in this reSpect has indeed been a 
heart-breaking one. 

While buyers are not showing any dis- 
position to make large purchases, and 
probably will operate most conservative- 
ly approaching the time of decontrol on 
May 31, and until something more defi- 
nite is known regarding the new crop. 
yet, if they are likely to need flour with- 
in the next thirty days or so, they are 
inclined to buy at present levels. Any 
considerable aggregate of such scattered 
buying might advance prices still more. 

These considerations are probably re- 
sponsible for the crystallizing of a some- 
what bullish sentiment. The acreage of 
the new crop is known to be short, and 


more or less damage is expected. In 
many quarters, both in the milling and 
flour trades, there is observable a grow- 
ing confidence in higher prices; to say 
the least, that present levels will be main- 
tained for some time. This new senti- 
ment is furthermore believed to be more 
than a mere sentimental reaction from 
the bearish influences and _ tendencies 
which have prevailed for so long. 

The patient is convalescent but not 
entirely well, and it is noticed that he is 
not overtaxing his strength or becoming 
overconfident of his near recovery. How- 
ever, present indications point to a 
healthier situation in the trade in the 
near future. Millers report an awakened 
interest and more inquiry, and conserva- 
tive buying is already taking place. 


TOLEDO FLOUR OUTPUT 

Output by mills represented at To- 

ledo, with a combined weekly capacity 

of 48,000 bbls, as reported to The North- 
western Miller: 


Flour Pet. of 

output activity 

THIS WEEK .ccccccccsscsevc 19 
LeSt WEEK .ccccccccccvccse 33 
DORE BHO .ccicess se soseseos 81 
PwWO YORTS GMO .cccscecseien 25 
44 





Three years aGO ....+-seees 
CENTRAL STATES MILLS 
Flour output by mills in Ohio, In- 
diana and Michigan, including those at 
Toledo, as reported to The Northwestern 
Miller, with comparisons for the corre- 
sponding weeks of 1919 and 1918: 
No. Capacity Output Pet. 
; 32 


eee 13 96,960 31,640 
TOBOT. cc ccecs 12 86,760 33,172 38 
tt Pee 10 65,160 49,376 75 
TOL. wcscccss 11 72,960 28,760 39 
*Week ending April 3. t+Week ending 
March 27. 
NOTES 


The annual meeting of the Ohio Mill- 
ers’ State Association will be held at the 
Hotel Deshler, Columbus, April 29-30. 

H. H. Pletcher, formerly of Toledo, 
Ohio, is now in Sebewaing, Mich., in 
charge of the mill of John C, Liken & 
Co. 

J. B. Rosenbaum, Cleveland, Ohio, 
who represents the Marshall (Minn.) 
Milling Co. in this territory, called at 
this office this week. 

W. S. McClintic, travelling sales-man- 
ager The Leavenworth (Kansas) Mill- 
ing Co., with headquarters at Indianapo- 
lis, Ind., was in Toledo this week on 
business. 

There appears to be some congestion 
of feed in the Richmond, Va., market, 
and dealers and brokers there report a 





Lake Steamers Waiting to Pass Throygh 


the Locks of the Sault Ste. Marie Canal 
—‘The Wheat Spout and the Great Lakes” 
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somewhat slack demand from. the terri- 
tory in which they sell in the Carolinas, 

A. W. Howard & Co., Roanoke, Va., 
have succeeded to the brokerage busi- 
ness conducted for a time as Howari- 
Lovvorn Co., Mr. Howard buying the in- 
terest of Mr. Lovvorn, who is connected 
with the Roanoke City Mills, Inc., as 
salesman. 

Millers and jobbers of flour in the 
Virginias and Carolinas report th 
many places still have stocks of flo 
beyond normal, with a rather slow move- 
ment out of warehouses. Some say that 
at the present rate of movement it will 
take three times as long to dispose of a 
given stock as under normal conditions 

The Federal System of Bakeries of 
the South, operating bakeries in the prin- 
cipal cities of the South, has recently 
put out an issue of $500,000 first pre- 
ferred stock and 5,000 shares of com- 
mon. The preferred is 8 per cent cumu- 
lative, and the common is being sold in 
blocks with the preferred and is on no 
par value. ° 

Probably no other mills in the countr 
have run as near full capacity on thi 
crop as have those of the Southeast. U1 
til quite recently many of them had ru 
full capacity since harvest, and some a1 
closed down now only from inability | 
get wheat. The price of wheat ha 
shown an advance at these mills of 12 
in the last 10 days. 

A number of the larger mills in th 
Southeast, Virginia and North Carolin: 
have been obliged to close down becaus 
they could not get shipment of whea 
bought of the Grain Corporation. Cor 
respondence and trips to Chicago seem 
to do little good, and millers are ab! 
to get little satisfaction as to when thi 
wheat will be shipped. 


a 





INDIANAPOLIS 


InprANaApouis, Inp., April 3.—Busine 
in wheat-milling in Indiana remaii 
lethargic; few new orders are bein 
booked, and these calling for only smal 
quantities. Reacting to higher pric 
for wheat, flour quotations show som 
increase over last week, soft winter pat 
ents ranging approximately 20c higher, 
hard winter patents 30c, and spring pat 
ents 40c. On the Indianapolis wago 
market, prices for wheat have again 
jumped considerably, $2.45 bu being of 
fered for No. 1 red, $2.42 for No. 2 and 
$2.37 for No. 3, with other grades on 
their merits. A month ago only $2.3? 
was being offered for No. 1 red, othe 
grades being in proportion to that pric 

An announcement by the United Stat: 
Grain Corporation that it will buy back 
wheat from millers, if it has not been 
shipped to them from the centers wher 
stored, should they desire to sell, is 1 
ceiving the close attention of the Hoosi 
trade. Several of the larger mills of tl 
state have large quantities stored 
Chicago, which they have not been abl: 
to obtain, on account of a shortage o! 
railroad cars, but which they have need 
ed badly. In some instances, on account 
of the demand that prevailed for flo 
three and four months ago, they wet 
compelled to go into the open mark« 
and buy the grain wherever they couli 
get it quickly, at a premium, in order 
to obtain supplies. 


THE QUESTION OF RESELLING 


With a shortage of wheat of millin 
quality now apparently existing in thi 
territory, it is said that few millers wi 
be willing to resell their wheat, as pres 
ent market prices are higher than it co: 
them, and it cannot be replaced at tl 
same figures. The stocks in store her 
today total only 282,842 bus. 

Since any wheat resold to the Grai 
Corporation will be resold to millers, th: 
price to be around $2.45 bu and to in 
clude storage charges, Hoosier concern 
are showing more interest in making pur 
chases than in selling. The problem ii 
buying, however, is as to how rapidly th: 
Grain Corporation will be able to mak: 
deliveries. 

While the decision of the railroads 
with their return to private operation by) 
the government, to keep their cars on 
their own roads and to make Chicago a 
dividing line between the East and the 
West, no cars going farther either way, 
is believed by millers in this territory to 


thn AO an > wes —— 
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have benefited mills west of Chicago, it 
has not aided in this territory. 

On account of storms and general traf- 
fic congestion on the Atlantic seaboard, 
comparatively few cars have come this 
far west. As a result there has been 
only a slight increase in shipments of 
wheat east from Cricago, due to the fact 
that the cars were not there to load. 
While exact figures cannot be obtained, 
it estimated that Indiana firms have 
probably 1,000,000 bus of government 
i in storage there. 


CORN PRODUCTS MARKET 
rn products have been in better de- 
mand the last 10 days, millers report, 
and sales have increased in volume, al- 
though the quantity called for is still far 
below that of a few months ago. On 
account of a shortage of cars for the 
hipment of corn, there have been fur- 
tl cancellations of purchases of the 
by eastern distributors, but this 
has been offset in the closing days 
his week by the industrial -demand 
current receipts. No. 2 yellow corn 
as high as $1.73 bu in Indianapolis, 
vy, and the entire market averaged 
bu advance. 
ke the manufacturers of corn prod- 
those of oats products also are 
ing more interest, and a new record 
of $1.0114 bu was paid today for 
ract grade of white oats. Ohio Riv- 
1arkets were again bidding in this 
and eastern buyers were attempting 
tain delivery of previous purchases. 


»m ere 


CAR-LOT SHIPMENT PRICES 


ft winter wheat flour patents are 
ed for shipment in car lots at $12.10 
70 bbl, 98-lb cotton basis; hard win- 
patents are offered at $12.20@12.80, 
spring patents are priced at $12.95@ 
). In the corn products trade, grits 
quoted at $4.10 per 100 lbs, sacked, 
1 at $4.05, hominy at $4.15, hominy 
s at $4.75, corn flour at $4.30 and 
line at $4.45, the quotations general- 
howing an advance of 20@30c per 
lbs over last week. 
lutput of wheat flour by mills in In- 
napolis, with a combined weekly ca- 
ty of 22,800 bbls, and inspections of 


22, 
in and stocks in store, in bushels, with 
parisons for corresponding periods, 
reported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pet. of 

output activity 

WOOR cevvvcdsecsseoves 7,866 34 

WOO esse csinssvsoses 6,617 29 

ABO cccccccccsesccses 10,493 46 

YVOOQRO GEO. 6c cvscrvessve 5,747 25 
INSPECTIONS FOR WEEK 

In Out 

Bt, DUM cccceccsveses 16,000 22,000 

BES ic ca ccccectsvsce 309,000 176,000 

( . ere rverrrr crt. 290,000 48,000 

DOS is veo vcscctaccons eee i weveve 
STOCKS IN STORE (BUS) 

Wheat Corn Oats Rye 

week 282,842 616,340 70,570 3,430 

year 248,040 359,550 215,200 2,500 

years ago 45,590 630,540 129,140 875 


MILLFEED 
sjoth corn and wheat feeds continue 
excellent demand, with wheat millers 
numerous cases unable to take orders 
offered, on account of their lack of sup- 
es, due to inability to obtain sufficient 
eat to keep them running at their de- 
ed capacity. Prices continue strong, 
ruling marks on wheat feeds for ship- 
nt in car lots being in the neighbor- 


hood of $60 for mixed feed, $57 for 
bran and $65@66 for middlings. On the 


n side of the trade, however, there 
been a drop in the price of hominy 
ed compared with a week ago in this 
zion, it being offered for shipment in 
lots at $60 ton bulk, and $64 sacked. 


NOTES 

Che Marion (Ind.) Federal System of 
keries has filed a preliminary certifi- 
cate of dissolution as a corporation. 
Business men and farmers in Howard 
inty are planning the erection of a 
v grain elevator, and possibly a flour 
ll, at Kokomo. 

The Mooreland (Ind.) Co-operative 
.5 with $50,000 capital stock, has been 
‘orporated to deal in grain products. 
. Brown, Carl Burtt and Harley Koontz 
e the diregtors. 

The Raber (Ind.) Co-operative Co., 
» deal in grain and grain products, has 
een incorporated, with $50,000 capital 
stock. J. J. Kyler, J. W. Wolfangle and 
Lewis Plummer are directors. 








OS sy 


What the Proposed Channel Would Do: a Danish Freighter Loading Wheat at a Seaboard Elevator 
—‘The Wheat Spout and the Great Lakes” 


The Farmers’ Co-operative Society, of 
Hosmer, has been incorporated, with 
$10,000 capital stock, to deal in grain 
and grain products. The directors are 
L. Hager, L. R. Dougan, T. J. Howard 
and Riley Culbertson. 

A big grain elevator at Townley, in 
Allen County, was destroyed in a tor- 
nado that wiped out that village of 50 
inhabitants last Sunday evening. It has 
been announced that the hamlet will not 
be rebuilt, since the owners of the ele- 
vator will not rebuild and it was the 
only industry in the place. 

Edgar H. Evans, president of the 
Acme-Evans Co., Indianapolis, is a mem- 
ber of an alumni committee in this city, 
named by the graduates of Wabash Col- 
lege to aid in a campaign to increase the 
endowment of the institution by the ad- 
dition of $2,000,000. Mr. Evans also is 
a member of the board of trustees of 
the college. 

Epwarp H. Zrecner. 





EVANSVILLE 

Evansvitte, Inv., April 3.—There is 
plenty of inquiry, but not much buying. 
Charles A. Erskine, of the Akin-Erskine 
Milling Co., who has just returned from 
New York, reports transportation is hin- 
dering activity in the milling business. 

The following prices are quoted here: 
patent $12.50, standard $12.10, in 98-lb 
jute sacks. Millfeed is in demand be- 
cause there is-a shortage caused by the 
mills not running regularly. Middlings 
are quoted at $60 ton, and bran at $52. 

Demand for export is good, but the 


exchange situation makes the business 
rather hazardous at this time. Some 
small sales are reported. 

W. W. Ross. 





Broken Contracts 

Writing for legal information, a flour 
and feed distributing company writes: 

“We have a customer who bought flour 
and feed from one of our salesmen, when 
flour was considerably higher than at 
present. He will not take the car as 
ordered, on one of the standard miller’s 
blanks, and refuses to pay the canceling 
charge of the difference in the market 
price and the price fixed in the order, 
with 25c per bbl penalty and 50c per 
ton on the feed, as specified on back of 
the order. 

“Can we sue this customer and collect 
all of the above-mentioned charges,. or 
what part of them are collectible by 
law? We have been told that we can 


collect all of the above as per the origi- 
nal signed contract, but would like to 
have your opinion and court decisions 
on same, if you have the references.” 

Assuming that the order was clear and 
complete enough in its terms to afford 
the basis of a contract, stating all such 
essential terms as kind and quantities of 
flour and feed to be delivered, prices, 
etc., and that the order was accepted 
within due time, we see no reason why 
the seller is not entitled to enforce the 
remedies specified in the contract. This 
standard provision is as follows: 

“If the buyer shall fail to file with 
the seller, within 15 days prior to the 
expiration of contract time of shipment, 
shipping instructions permitting the sell- 
er to ship within the remaining period 
of contract time of shipment, then the 
seller may cancel this contract and the 
buyer shall pay to the seller an entry 
charge of 25c per bbl on flour and 50c 
per ton on feed, plus or minus the then 
market difference in the commodities 
covered by this contract; provided that, 
if such shipping instructions are re- 
ceived during the last 15 days of con- 
tract time of shipment, prior to any 
notice of cancellation sent by the seller, 
the seller’s right to cancel shall cease. 
If the buyer shall refuse to accept any 
shipment as specified hereunder or fail 
to perform any of the other terms of 
this agreement then the seller may can- 
cel this contract and the buyer shall pay 
to the seller the entry charge above pro- 
vided, plus or. minus the then market 


difference. The seller may also pursue 
such further remedies as the law may 
provide.” 

This form of agreement is compara- 
tively new and, so far as we are in- 
formed, has not been passed upon by the 
appellate courts on any question pertain- 
ing to its validity. In fact, it is doubt- 
ful whether its validity will ever be 
seriously challenged in the courts, since 
it appears to fall squarely within the fol- 
lowing well-established proposition of 
law: 

“The parties to a contract may, where 
the damages consequent upon a_ breach 
are of an uncertain nature, estimate them 
in advance of a breach and agree upon 
their measure, and such an agreement, 
when entered into in good faith, will be 
enforced.” 17 Corpus Juris, 931. 

Numerous court decisions supporting 
this proposition will be found cited un- 
der this statement of the law, including 
decisions of the United States Supreme 
Court and the supreme courts of nearly 
all the states, including that from which 
this inquiry comes. A. L. H. Srneer. 





France and Mr. Hoover 

Herbert Hoover’s candidacy for the 
presidency has received much attention in 
the French press. There are several long 
articles reviewing his work in Europe, 
but little editorial opinion beyond the 
sentiment summed up in Liberti—‘*He 
is the most serious candidate now pre-= 
paring for the electoral battle.” 


Wholesale Feed Prices 


Prices for feeds on March 20, in dollars per ton, for ton lots or 


more, as reported by the 


Bureau of Markets, Department of Agriculture: 
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General market conditions were not 
much changed from last week, with the 
exception of a somewhat firmer tone, 
doubtless caused in part by the adverse 
report on conditions in the winter wheat 
territory. Mills held prices at a slightly 
higher level, but buyers seemed unwill- 
ing to follow the market up, with the 
result that there was a smaller volume of 
business transacted. Indications, how- 
ever, are favorable for a fair trade soon. 

Reports were prevalent, regarding in- 
quiries on large lots for export, but so 
far as could be learned no big business 
was done except through the regular 
channels of the Grain Corporation and 
the Wheat Export Co., the latter con- 
cern still being in the market independ- 
ently of the former. 

General quotations: spring first patent, 
$14.50@15; standard patent, $13@13.60; 
first clear, $9.75@10.90; hard winter 
straight, $12.50@13.50; first clear, $10.25 
@10.75; soft winter straight, $11@11.35; 
rye, $9@10,—all in jute. 

DINNER FOR MR. BARNES 


Plans are being made for a dinner in 
honor of Julius H. Barnes, United States 
Wheat Director and president of the 
United States Grain Corporation, to be 
given as an expression of appreciation 
for his three years of extraordinary 
service to the country. Darwin P. Kings- 
ley, president of the New York Life In- 
surance Co., and Gates W. McGarrah, 
president of the Mechanics & Metals Na- 
tional Bank, have invited 35 representa- 
tive business men to form an executive 
committee to consider various plans. The 
committee includes, among others, James 
A. Stillman, George A. Zabriskie, Paul 
M. Warburg, Darwin P. Kingsley, James 
A. Farrell, Charles M. Schwab, J. McE. 
Bowman, J. Ward Warner, and William 
Fellowes Morgan. 


TO AVOID AN EMBARGO 


A warning to receivers of freight in 
New York City has been issued by the 
traffic bureau of the Merchants’ Asso- 
ciation, notifying them that, unless they 
remove incoming freight promptly from 
the railroad piers, the railroads may find 
it necessary to place an embargo upon 
incoming freight and halt its movement 
altogether. 

Such an interruption would interfere 
seriously with the commerce of the city, 
already handicapped in many ways, and 
it is therefore the duty of every business 
man to heed the warning given. 


NOTES 


According to cable advices from Lon- 
don, there will be a conference held in 
New York about April 12 regarding 
transatlantic rates on flour. 

Charles A. Oettinger recently returned 
from government service. For more than 
two years he was chief record clerk in 
the auditing division of the United States 
constructing quartermaster. He is now 
with Simpson, Spence & Young, steam- 
ship agents, 11 Broadway, New York, in 
charge of their flour and grain charter- 
ing department. Mr. Oettinger is in the 

est at present, calling upon the milling 
trade. 





One of the leading importers in Athens 
states that his firm has received letters 
from several houses in Germany desiring 
to renew business relations. These firms 
are prepared to make deliveries at about 
the same time as their competitors in 


Europe. Apparently the same thorough 
business methods which enabled German 
foreign trade to become such a tremen- 
dous factor before the war are again in 
a state of resumption. For instance, a 
Hamburg firm exporting hardware of- 
fers to supply the needs of the Greek 
market to suit any local requirements, 
and the suggested terms are three 
months’ credit, with specified payment in 
dollars. Many German commercial tray- 
ellers arrived in Greece during late De- 
cember and January. 





ROCHESTER 

Rocuester, N. Y., April 3.—Based 
more perhaps on hope than on actual per- 
formance, millers here see a little better- 
ment in conditions. The bulk of sales 
reported this week is for spot, although 
one or two of the mills report deals with 
a 60-day leeway. A good part of the 
purchases have been by small concerns 
which had light reserves, The car situa- 
tion remains tight as ever. No wheat is 
coming this way out of Buffalo, due to 
the strike among elevator workers, and 
shipments of flour out are hampered by 
the embargo to New England points, 
which still continues. Some mills are 
finding a partial outlet into Pennsylvania 
and the South, but the situation, to put 
it mildly, is quite demoralizing to trade. 

Clears are closely picked up. Mills are 
holding their futures very firm, and prob- 
ably the output of clears for the next 30 
days could have been picked up cheaper 
10 days ago than now. As it is, some 
mills have advanced prices 25c bbl, with 
no anxiety to sell. 

Spring patents are held firmly, due 
more to the course of wheat than to the 
flour market. One or two of the mills 
have advanced prices as much as 50c, 
discounting the trend of wheat prices. 
Most mills have little flour sold ahead. 
The little that is still back has for the 
most part been ordered forward, but the 
car shortage and embargoes have hin- 
dered delivery. There have been few can- 
cellations, due likely to the conservatism 
with which mills here sold futures when 
the selling was good. 

Quotations on hard wheat flour: spring 
patents, $14.50@15 bbl, 98’s, cotton, car 
lots, Boston; local, $14.25; bakers pat- 
ent, $13.75, 98’s, cotton, car lots, Boston; 
spring straights, $13.75; first clears, 
$10.25@10.75, 98’s, cotton, car lots, Bos- 
ton; local, $10; low-grade, $7.50@7.75, 
jute, car lots, Boston. Prices of low- 
grade moving up, due probably to the 
growing demand from poultry farms, 
now that the feeding season for young 
chicks and ducklings is at hand. West- 
ern mills maintaining agencies here, ad- 
vanced prices about 60c bbl; fancy pat- 
ents, jobbing basis, are quoted at $15.50, 
and bakers patent at $14.80, both 98's, 
cotton. Light sales reported. 

There is a little inquiry for soft wheat 
flour. The prediction is for much higher 
prices later, although there have been few 
sales of any consequence. Country mills 
are about at a standstill. The most of 
them have ground up all the cheap wheat 
that they bought earlier, and if they con- 
tinue to grind they must now get into the 
open market and buy at the ruling price. 
This effectually closes one of the sources 
of cheap flour, for in addition to the flour 
actually obtained from such mills, the 
prices were effectively used by jobbers in 
hammering down those paid to city mills. 
Quotations: winter straights, $11.60@ 
11.70 bbl, 98’s, cotton, car lots, Boston; 
local, $12. 

There is no interest in either whole- 
wheat or graham flours, and quotations 
at best are nominal. 

Following the price of the grain, rye 
flour is much firmer, with prices slanting 
up. Buyers are loath to pay the price 
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that must be charged, based on the cost 
of the grain today, and some mills here 
which had grain bought earlier, have 
made favorable prices to regular custom- 
ers. However, the market is higher by 
about 25c, best white brands selling at 
$10 bbl, 98’s, cotton, car lots, Boston. A 
little business was done in western 
brands, jobbing basis, at following prices: 
light, $9.25 bbl; medium, $9; dark, $8.75, 
—all in 98’s, cotton. 

Millfeeds continue in the ascending 
scale, but mills here have little to offer. 
Most of the sales are in mixed cars to 
regular customers, with quotations of 
doubtful value to the outside trade. The 
follow: spring bran, $57.50 ton, sacked, 
car lots, -Boston; jobbing, $58; spring 
middlings, $67.50, sacked, car lots, Bos- 
ton; local, mill door, $62. Rye feed ver 
firm and higher, at $55@57 ton, idol, 
local only. Western feeds in little freer 
offering, with oat feeds $2 higher, as fol- 
lows: oat feeds, bulk, $77 ton; corn meal, 
$73, same basis. Corn meal, table qual- 
ity, easier, at $4.75 per 100 lbs, small lots. 


ROCHESTER FLOUR OUTPUT 
Output of Rochester mills, with a 


weekly capacity of 18,600 bbls, as report- 
ed to The Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pet. of 
output activity 
THis WOOK cecccsccccsesece 7,600 1 
Last week .i.ccccccccccces 7,400 40 


Of this week’s total, 6,500 bbls were 
spring wheat flour, 500 winter and 600 
rye. 

NOTES 

Edwin J. Shaunt, of this city, has in- 
vented a pastry baking machine, and has 
obtained a patent on the device. 

It is a good guess that there will be 
but little spring wheat sown in this sec- 
tion this season. Two years ago, when 
the patriotic drive was on to increase 
food production, a considerable acreage 
was put in, and some pieces did well, but 
this is essentially a winter wheat district. 

T. W. Kwaprp. 





BOSTON 

Boston, Mass., April 3—Some millers’ 
representatives report a little better de- 
mand for flour during the past week, but 
as a rule the sales have been limited to 
an occasional single carload, although 
now and then a big baker placed a fair- 
sized order, so that stocks may be kept 
at the safety point. Prices have been 
openly held firm, with some spring wheat 
millers at an advance of 25c bbl, but 
concessions can be secured wherever the 
buyer is willing to place an order of any 
size. Particular attention also is being 
given to buyers who will file shipping di- 
rections with the order, or who will make 
30-day contracts. In some cases prices 
on short contracts have been made fully 
50c bbl under the 60-day contracts. 

Receipts of flour locally are increas- 
ing in volume daily, running almost twice 
as heavy as in previous weeks. This is 
because the railroads have been able to 
haul out of the storage yards the cars 
of flour that have been for so long side- 
tracked, and forward them to destina- 
tion. It is the belief of dealers here that 
very little, if any, shipped prior to 
March 1 is in transit. This indicates a 
definite step toward a better trade, for 
when the delayed shipments are all de- 
livered there will still remain contracts 
on the mill books, for which the millers 
are making urgent appeals for shipping 
directions. 

As the time draws near for the gov- 
ernment decontrol.of wheat and flour, the 
attention of the local trade is becoming 
more fixed on the probable results. Many 
of the flour and grain men here are of 
the belief that trading in futures in 
wheat is necessary to a stable market in 
flour, even admitting that the privilege 
is frequently abused by the purely specu- 
lative element in the trade. 

Most brands of spring wheat patents 
were advanced 25c bbl during the week, 
with some of the fancy special patents 
marked up even higher. Spring clears 
have been marked up fully 50c bbl, al- 
though demand has been slow. Hard win- 
ter wheat flours are firmly held at un- 
changed prices, with only a moderate 
inquiry. 

Soft winter wheat flours continue slow 
as 7 demand, with some pressure 
to sell, although prices are not openly 
quoted lower. Straights and clears seem 
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to be a drug on the market, and even 
when concessions from asking prices are 
quietly made, but little business results, 

White corn products are firmly heli, 
with a quiet demand reported. Yellow 
corn meals are 25c per 100 Ibs higher, 
with a fairly good demand reported. \ 
good demand for oatmeal, with the mar- 
ket 25c higher per 90-lb sack. 


STOCK OF FLOUR 
The stock of unsold flour in Bostun 
April 1, as reported by the Chamber .f 
Commerce, held by jobbers and oth:r 
distributors, amounted to 39,309 bbis, 
compared with 40,280 on March 1 and 
38,118 a year ago. There was no flour on 
hand in store intended for export. 


NOTES 

A voluntary petition in bankruptcy w: s 
filed this week by the Belmont Baki) 
Co., Worcester, Mass. Liabilities, $2,67s ; 
assets, $950. 

John G. McHugh, secretary of t! 
Minneapolis Chamber of Commerce, w 
a visitor on ’change this week. Oth 
visitors were J. L. Rodney, preside) 
Abilene (Kansas) Flour Mills Co. ar 
president Warrensburg (Mo.) Mills, ai 
G. E. Gebhard, Jackson, Mich. 


Louis W. DePass. 





BUFFALO 

Burraro, N. Y., April 3.—While tl 
millers feel very much encouraged | 
the increased interest taken by flow 
buyers even at the sharp advance ji 
prices, they are still without any apprec 
able amount of new business. One mi 
reported having received a number o 
orders, in fact was somewhat surprised : 
they exceeded anything during the pa 
two months, and several others thoug! 
trade was about to pick up, owing i 
some quite fair sales, but this conditio 
lasted only one day. 

Prices of flour followed the advanc 
in wheat to a large extent, but there we: 
some millers who seemed willing to ke: 
selling at close to the old figures. The: 
were sales at the advance of 25c, an 
also at 50c over a week ago, but tl 
mills were generally willing to accey 
business at the first price. The trac 
seemed to pay more attention to tl 
advance in the cash wheat market tha 
to the new-crop outlook. 

First clears showed an advance of 75 
for the week, and there were none o 
the market today at prices quoted, hi 
second clears were offered to some e 
tent. Rye flour was in better deman 
and 45@50c higher. Dealers in the c 
real are looking for much higher pric: 
next week. 

The city small trade is just where i 
has been for some time, with no chang 
in prices and none expected until the 
is an improvement in demand. The be 
family flour is quoted at $14, and pra 
tically nothing doing. 

There were offerings here of Kans: 
short patent at $13.60, and standard pat 
ent at $13, Buffalo rate points, but thos 
prices were the inside, it was claimed, a 
most mills were asking more. As. fo 
business, there was practically none, on! 
inquiries and a better opinion of futu’ 
prospects. 

Soft wheat mills were asking 15@3( 
advance, and reported trade dull. Shor 
winter patent was quoted at .$12.8 
standard at $12.65, and pastry at $11.7 
track, Buffalo. 

Millfeeds were unsettled all week, wit! 
every indication that a readjustment o 
conditions is close at hand. The de 
mand has fallen off as far as anythin; 
beyond immediate shipment is concerned 
Buyers will take bran on track and pay 
a long price, when it can be moved quick 
ly, some sales being reported in that 
position as high as $56.50. The mills hav 
no bran to sell in carloads, being sold uj 
for at least three weeks, or using any 
surplus for the mixed-car trade.: They 
have plenty of other feeds, it is said 
Everybody is figuring on grass by May 
1, and will only buy feeds as needed 
from now on. There was some winte! 
wheat feed on the market, but held tox 
high to expect sales. Bran was quoted ai 
$55, standard middlings at $59, and mixed 
feed at $57, track, Buffalo. 

Corn-meal coarse feed was higher, fol- 
lowing the advance in corn, and the mills 
report trade slow, or confined to small 
quantities. Prices were about $3 higher 
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than last week. Hominy feed was in 
light supply, and there was no improve- 
ment in the demand, although prices 
were not changed from last week. Cot- 
tonseed meal steady, with trade quiet and 
offerings liberal. Oil meal lower and 
quiet, the mills quoting $62 and resell- 
ers offering at $60. Gluten feed is 
being offered more readily, and the price 
guaranteed. There is a good demand 
here, and offerings on spot are light. 
Buckwheat searce, with $3.75 100 lbs 
hid. Milo, No. 3 or better, $2.65 asked 
and offerings liberal, with very little de- 
maid. 

Rolled oats stronger, and demand for 
bulk goods continues light. Oat hulls, 
reground, scarce and quoted at $37@38 
ton, sacked, track, Buffalo. 


FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of Buffalo mills for the week, 
as reported to The Northwestern Miller, 


with comparisons, in barrels: 
Flour Pet. of 
output = activity 
7 WEG Sicvavencevuctas 92,600 55 
L WENN aie hs evs 06 S540 bh 71,150 43 
¥ AZO wccveccvcvccccese 119,800 72 
T CATS AGO ..csseeecees 113,750 68 
I YCars AGO ...seesees 126,200 76 
NOTES 
stocks of wheat here are 6,800,000 bus, 
compared with 5,907,000 a year ago. 


bill has been introduced in the legis- 
lature which is intended to provide that 
bread shall not be sold otherwise than 
by weight, and that it shall be manufac- 
tured in units of 16 or 24 oz, or multi- 

ples of one pound. 
\ strong gale has packed the ice closer 


to Buffalo, and it is breaking away. It 
is believed that the warm weather this 
week has softened the ice, but rain would 


more to get rid of it before April 
2), the time set by old mariners for 
nivigation to open here. 

\. E. Baxter, of the A. E. Baxter 
Engineering Co., will leave Sunday night 
for Dallas, Texas, to put the new plant 

the Stanard-Tilton Milling Co. in 
operation. The new mill will have a ca- 
pacity of 1,300 bbls, which will give the 
company an output at its Dallas plant 
of 2,600 bbls per day. 

Shipments of wheat for export were 

000 bus, with 1,422,000 waiting for 
( There were 39 cars loaded with 
wheat and 71 cars with rye yesterday, a 

d indication that the housemen’s strike 
has not interfered with the loading out 
of grain. There is still a great scarcity 
of cars here, and little hope of improve- 
ment. 

‘he Inland Marine Corporation has 
been organized to operate boats on all 
the inland waters along the Atlantic sea- 
hoard, and especially the New York state 
barge canal. The fleet now ready con- 
sists of 10 cargo freight steamers and 47 
cargo consorts. In Buffalo the company 
will use a large terminal owned by the 
Pennsylvania Railroad, The Buffalo of- 


fices will be in charge of M. R. Galvin,. 


general western agent. 
E. BANGASSER. 





BALTIMORE 

Bavtmmore, Mp., April 3.—Flour was 
generally higher and more active, though 
there were exceptions; that is, some mills 
were so anxious to do business that they 
sold first and advanced afterward. 
Springs for domestic and soft winters for 
export led in the trading. Prices were 
widely at variance, being as much as $2 
bbl or more apart on the same grade, in 
one case at least. The cheapest seller 
almost invariably got the order. Few 
mills care to sell for June shipment ex- 
cept at a good premium over May, show- 
ing that they, too, feel a little dubious as 
to the effect of the passing of the Grain 
Corporation, 

Chere is a lot of poor flour on the 
market, made from No. 4 and No. 5 
wheat, which is failing to pass inspection 
and which is sure to go unsound if hot 
weather ever strikes it. This applies 
alike to springs, hard winters and soft 
winters, If the good mills ever use No. 
4 or No. 5 wheat, which of course we all 
doubt, they are smart enough to cover 
it up with some No. 2 or No. 3 grain, and 
thus save the day, but those who are tak- 
ing the chance of grinding Nos. 4 or 5 
exclusively, or without an admixture of 
absolutely sound grain, are making the 
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mistake of their lives, if they are not 
committing financial suicide. Better by 
far shut down the mill until the new 
crop than attempt to fill orders with 
such stuff. 

Springs were irregular and in some re- 
quest, first patents closing nominally at 
$13.25@13.75; standard patents, $12.50 
@13,—in 98-lb cottons; 60c more in 
wood, 20c less in jute, or 40c¢ less in 
bulk. Some buying was done this week, 
principally at $13@13.50 for good 
brands, though many offerings were held 
much higher. Spot clear was wanted for 
export, but apparently none was to be 
had. Jobbers have gotten away from 
clears, and hope to stay away. 

Hard winters were unsettled and quiet, 
with some mills asking high and others 
selling low, making it difficult to quote 
accurately, though short patents at the 
close ranged nominally $13@13.50, and 
straights $12.25@12.75,—in 98-lb cottons; 
60c more in wood, 20c less in jute, or 
40c less in bulk. There seemed to be 
two sets of prices on the market, and in 
several cases the best flours were the 
cheapest sellers, which facilitated busi- 
ness. 

Soft winters were stronger and in bet- 
ter demand, short patents closing nom- 
inally at $12@12.50; near-by straights, 
$10.50@11,—in 98-lb cottons; 60c more 
in wood, or 40c less in bulk. The call 
for patents at the ruling premium was 
limited, but near-by straights were in 
constant request and a good business was 
done, mainly for export, at prices rang- 
ing $10.35@10.65, bulk. 

City mills were down part of the week 
on account of transportation troubles 
and Good Friday, but found domestic 
trade fair and managed to do something 
for export. They made no change in 
their prices of either flour or feed, de- 
spite the advance in wheat. 

Receipts of flour for the week, 21,732 
bbls; destined for export, 9,207. 


NOTES 


Exports from here this week included 
912 bbls flour and 1,284,298 bus grain— 
317,203 wheat, 106,896 oats and 860,199 
rye. 

Lyman G. Bournique, of the Taylor 
& Bournique Co., grain, Milwaukee, has 
applied for membership in the Chamber 
of Commerce. 

Insurance rates on grain in Baltimore 
export elevators as posted March 31, are: 
wheat, $3.10 bu; corn, $1.85; rye, $2.10; 
barley, $1.90; oats, $1.10. 

Receipts of new southern corn from 
Nov. 12, 1919, to April 3, 1920, 111,393 
bus; year ago, 342,170. Range of prices 
this week, $1.63@1.76; last year, $1.48@ 
1.73. 

Receipts of southern wheat from June 
20, 1919, to April 3, 1920, 1,545,765 bus; 
same period last year, 1,217,307. Range 
of prices this week, $2.20@2.80; last 
year, $2.28@2.48. 

It is said the new Cunarder Scythia, 
launched March 23 in England, and 600 
feet long, 731%, feet beam and 45 feet 
depth, with a gross tonnage of 21,000 
tons and accommodations for 2,500 pas- 
sengers, will, when completed, be operated 
on the company’s Baltimore-Bristol line. 

The personal estate of the late Lewis 
S. Tyler, local manager of the Wash- 
burn-Crosby Co., is appraised at $256,- 
739.37, divided as _ follows: securities, 
$228,754; household and office effects, 
$13,267.50; stock of flour, $10,984; auto- 
mobile, $1,000; jewelry, $230; cash, $2,- 
513.87. It is stated that 25,000 shares or 
more of securities were returned as 
valueless. 

Baltimore received and exported more 
grain in March, 1920, than it did in 
March, 1919; also, it received and 
shipped more grain from Jan. 1 to April 
1, 1920, than for the corresponding pe- 
riod in 1919,—but the same cannot be 
said of flour, which for the first three 
months of this year has materially lost 
ground in both receipts and exports, 
compared with the first three months of 
last year. 

Visitors of the week were H. F. Marsh, 
sales-manager New Prague (Minn.) 
Flouring Mill Co; J. L. Rodney, presi- 
dent Abilene (Kansas) Flour Mills Co. 
and the Warrensburg (Mo.) Mills; Elias 
Blum, grain, Mannheim, Germany; A. 
S. B. James, representing the New 


Prague (Minn.) Flouring Mill Co., Rich- 
mond, Va; Samuel A. Allen, of Phila- 
delphia, representing the Western Star 
Mill Co., Salina, and Universal Mill & 
Elevator Co., Claflin, Kansas. 

The Baltimore Pearl Hominy Co. last 
Monday entertained at Dixon’s Park, on 
the south side of Spring Gardens, about 
100 farmers and dairymen of the state, 
with their wives, daughters and sweet- 
hearts. William C, House, the company’s 
representative on ’change, was the mas- 
ter of ceremonies. There were flowers 
for the ladies, plenty of music, singing 
and dancing, a merry-go-round, and 
plenty to eat. John M. Dennis, treasurer 
of the state of Maryland and president 
of the Union Trust Co., of Baltimore, 
was the orator of the day. 

Cuartes H. Dorsey. 





PHILADELPHIA 

PuitaperpnHia, Pa., April 3.—There 
was a firmer feeling in the market for 
flour, due to the continued strength of 
cash wheat, and in some instances the 
mills further advanced their prices. De- 
mand for stuff to arrive, however, is 
light, and buyers are not disposed to meet 
the views of manufacturers. Transac- 
tions are generally limited to compara- 
tively small lots to satisfy their imme- 
diate or well-assured requirements, and 
they are able to find sufficient second- 
hand stocks to satisfy their needs. 

Rye flour is quiet, but rules firm and 
slightly higher in sympathy with the 
strength of raw material. Corn prod- 
ucts are firm in sympathy with the 
strength of corn, but trade is quiet. 
Owing to the car shortage and the scar- 
city of desirable grades of milling corn, 
mill offerings were light. 

NOTES 

The Yeager Flour Co., of this city, 
capital $50,000, has been chartered by 
Russell Spruance. 

G. Percy Lemont, of E. K. Lemont & 
Son, grain and hay merchants, has re- 
turned from Florida, where he spent the 
winter. 

Louis G. Graff, an ex-president of the 
Commercial Exchange, has returned from 
a two months’ trip to the West Indies 
and Florida. 

William J. Dougherty, of the Dough- 
erty-McHenry Co., flour and feed bro- 
kers, has applied for membership in the 
Commercial Exchange. 

Walter K. Woolman, of the grain, hay 
and feed firm of S. C. Woolman & Co., 
is back from a business trip through the 
South, going as far as New Orleans and 
Dallas, Texas. 

The Royal Feed & Milling Co., manu- 
facturing and milling, has been char- 
tered at Wilmington, Del., with $750,000 
capital, by T. L. Croteau, M. A. Bruce 
and S. E. Dill, of Wilmington. 

It is reported that Callaghan, Atkin- 
son & Co., of New York, are planning 
for the inauguration of a freight service 
from Philadelphia to ports in China, 
Japan and the Philippines. The tirst 
sailing will be in the early part of May, 
and Shipping Board steamers are to he 
used. 

C. Herbert Bell, president of the Com- 
mercial Exchange, is chairman of the 
local Hoover Republican committee to 
boom the former Food Administrator for 
president of the United States. Mr. 
Bell says that the decision to place Mr. 
Hoover’s name on the Republican bal- 
lots in Pennsylvania should not be in- 
terpreted as a fight against Governor 
Sproul for control of the Keystone 
state delegation to the Chicago conven- 
tion, but for the purpose of testing senti- 
ment in Pennsylvania for Mr. Hoover at 
the polls. The Hoover Republican com- 
mittee is consistent in its attitude re- 
specting Governor Sproul as the first 
choice in Pennsylvania. 

Samuet S. DANIELs. 





Kentucky Farmers Organize 

Evansvitte, Inpv., April 3.—Farmers 
of western Kentucky have organized a 
farm bureau and affiliated with the Na- 
tional Farm Bureau, Chicago. The con- 
stitution and by-laws cover a multitude 
of things connected with farm life, all 
for the benefit of the man who raises 
grain for the market. The objects are 
stated to be to effectively organize, ad- 
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vance and improve in every way the agri- 
cultural interests of Kentucky, chief 
among which are to “look into transpor- 
tation by rail and water in order to se-° 
cure rates on farm products that will be 
fair; a bureau of trade relations to in- 
vestigate our trade relations with other 
countries; a bureau of statistics that will 
inquire into foreign conditions which in- 
fluence supply and demand; a bureau to 
look after federal legislation, and, final- 
ly, a bureau of co-operation.” 

The organization is growing through- 
out the state of Kentucky, and is prac- 
tically a complement to the Indiana Fed- 
eration of Farm Clubs, which is expected 
to play a distinctive part in the politics 
of the state at the coming election. The 
Indiana federation is already governed 
by a state executive body, and demands 
are already being formulated for presen- 
tation to the next legislature. 

W. W. Ross. 


FLOUR OUTPUT TO MARCH 26 


Grain Corporation estimates of weekly 
flour output, wheat receipts and wheat stocks 
(000’s omitted): 








Flour output Total for 

bbis year,* bbis 

Week ended— 1920 1919 1920 1919 
March 26 ..... 1,838 2,614 105,369 91,360 
March 19 ..... 1,926 2,606 103,531 88,736 
March 12 ..... 1,911 2,134 101,605 86,230 
March 6 ...... 2,135 2,116 99,694 84,096 
Peb, 37 .cccccs 2,244 1,884 97,559 81,980 
Feb, 86 .cccsece 2,206 2,006 95,315 80,096 
Feb. 18 .cccoce 2,515 1,904 93,109 78,090 
Feb. 6 .ccccece 2,312 1,942 90,694 76,186 
Jan. 30 ....... 2,701 2,270 88,282 74,244 
Tam, BS ccosece 2,869 2,314 86,581 71,974 
Jan. 16 wcccoce 3,071 2,670 82,722 69,660 
Tan. 9 wcvcee - 8,178 2,280 79,651 66,990 
Jam. 8 wccccce 3,031 2,472 76,473 64,710 
1919 1918 1919 1918 
Dec, 36 .ccccce 2,997 2,206 73,442 62,238 
Dec, 19 wscsses 2,715 2,437 70,445 60,032 
Dec. 12 wccccss 2,877 3,275 67,730 67,595 
Dec. & wccscce 2,956 3,126 64,853 64,320 
Nov, 38 .cccocs 3,179 2,739 61,897 61,194 
Nov. 21 ..cecs 3,147 2,747 68,718 48,455 
Nov. 14 3,130 2,632 65,571 46,708 
a MTT 8,209 2,194 62,433 43,176 
Oct, BL .nccece 3,340 2,294 49,224 40,982 
OGG, BO ccoccss 3,350 2,630 45,884 38,688 
Oct. 17 wrcccee 3,394 2,660 42,534 36,168 
Oct. 16 coccces 3,603 2,814 89,140 33,498 
Oot.” 8 svceses 3,316 2,754 35,637 30,684 
Sept. 26 ...cce 3,512 3,270 32,321 27,930 
Sept. 19 ....0.6 3,270 3,286 28,809 24,931 
Sept. 12 ...... 8,285 2,976 25,539 22,097 
Sept. 6 .ceces 2,976 2,674 22,2564 19,241 
Aug. 29 ..c.ce 2,904 2,181 19,278 16,567 
Aug. 22 .vecce 2,837 2,499 16,374 14,436 
Aug. 16 wccces 2,633 2,387 13,637 11,937 
Ate. $8 cevese 2,515 2,284 10904 9,550 
Aum. 1 ccccsee 2,121 1,947 8,389 7,266 
Tuly 36 .ccccce 1,976 1,870 6,268 5,319 
July 18 wcccces 1,753 1,590 4,292 2,449 
July 11 ......- 1,396 1,178 2,539 1,859 
Tully 4 wccccse 1,148 681 1,143 681 


Total flour output, 12 months ended June 
27, 1919, 121,130,000 bbis; 12 months ended 
June 29, 1918, 115,373,000 bbis, : 


WHEAT (BUS) 
Receipts ——Stocks—, 
Week ended— 1920 19 
March 26 ..... 73,8 
March 19 ..... 


1919 1920 1919 
89 2,240 163,476 175,101 
2,386 169,176 189,807 
8,014 174,066 203,038 





*Fiscal years beginning July 1. 





Sees 17,493 
4,988 


3,178 178,171 
2,889 182,625 
8,840 188,696 
5,171 195,718 
5,842 202,330 
8,371 210,938 
6,267 217,148 
8,788 225,642 
7,007 234,191 
4,937 243,463 
1919 
7,239 251,069 
10,227 257,817 
15,124 261,892 
18,932 268,521 
15,616 274,412 
13,311 283,841 
14,349 288,432 
13,673 293,406 
15,597 293,993 
20,350 288,504 
27,884 288,504 
26,535 288,320 
27,559 281,671 
31,690 271,852 
30,847 264,779 
35,941 254,817 
34,394 239,883 
32,270 214,838 
30,030 189,353 
30,093 164,271 
35,564 140,273 
42,662 108,330 
40,283 80,638 
32,516 63,824 
22,771 40,961 
9,862 37,053 


212,062 
219,306 
225,833 
233,403 
242,729 
245,683 
247,159 
249,266 
261,164 
253,484 


17,731 


+Total re- 


ceipts, June 27 to March 26, 716,607,000 bus, 
against 701,308,000 a year ago. 

EXPORTS OF WHEAT AND FLOUR 
(July 1 to March 26) 


Wheat, BUM ciccccece 


Flour, bbis .......... 
Totals as wheat, bus. 149,290,000 216,557,000 


1919-20 


1918-19 


91,525.000 129,471,000 


12,837,000 





19,352,000 


S. G. Gustafson has resigned as state 
inspector in the Dairy and Food De- 
partment, St. Paul, to become the man- 


ager 


of the 


Farmers’ 


Creamery at Red Wing, Minn. 


Co-operative 
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Seatrite, WasnH., Apri 3, 1920 








Mills, johbers and brokers concur in 
finding no improvement in the demand 
for flour on this coast. ‘Interior mills 
are working a limited business to the 
middle western, eastern and southeast- 
ern states, and are finding a good inquiry 
at workable prices for millfeed from St. 
Louis and Kansas City territory. Local- 
ly, mill-run commands $39 ton. 

Soft wheat flour prices are nominally 
unchanged, but there is considerable 
complaint of price-cutting. The seaboard 
basis is $12.95 bbl in cotton 14’s for fam- 
ily patent, and $9.80 in the interior for 
club straight, jute basis, on mill track. 

Hard wheat flour is 35@70c higher for 
the week. Dakota top patent is quoted 
here at $15.60 bbl; Kansas standard pat- 
ent, $12.85@13.20; Montana standard 
patent, $14.20@14.40. 

There is a good coast demand for 
club, red Russian and forty-fold wheats, 
and premiums have advanced several 
cents during the week, to 21@25c bu. 
Marquis wheat is selling in Minneapolis, 
and commands a premium of about 60c 
bu in interior Washington. 

FLOUR OUTPUT 

Weekly output of Seattle mills, in 

barrels, as reported to The Northwest- 


ern Miller: 
Flour Pet. 


° Weekly output of ac- 
capacity for week tivity 

ne WOGR scccceee 52,800 83 
Last week ........ 52,800 49,926 95 
i MD cececccee 46,800 22,030 47 
Two years ago .... 46,800 28,092 60 
Three years ago ... 40,800 16,204 39 
Four years ago .... 40,800 10,966 27 
Five years ago .... 40,800 8,259 20 


Weekly output of Tacoma mills, in 
barrels, as reported to The Northwest- 


ern Miller: 
Flour Pet. 


Weekly output of ac- 

capacity for week tivity 
This week ......... 57,000 54,343 95 
Last week ........ 57,000 57,455 100 
ZOAF OBO cssccesces 57,000 30,784 54 
Two years ago .... 57,000 20,709 36 
Three years ago ... 57,000 19,911 34 
Four years ago .... 57,000 8,352 15 
Five years ago .... 51,000 17,617 35 


The port mills of the north Pacific 
Coast have made a record flour produc- 
tion for the first three months of this 
year. Taking Seattle and Tacoma mills 
as an example, as their milling capaci- 
ties are the same as in 1919, they pro- 
duced nearly twice as much flour in 
January, February and March, 1920, as 
during the same period in 1919, namely, 
1,124,931 bbls, against 586,378. Seattle 
mills made 541,370 bbls the first quarter 
of 1920, against 279,730 last year; Ta- 
coma mills 583,562 bbls, against 306,647. 

On account of the heavy purchases of 
flour by the Grain Corporation since the 
beginning of the crop year, the propor- 
tion of the wheat crop which has been 
ground into flour is considerably in ex- 
cess of normal, and trade estimates of 
the amount of the wheat carry-over into 
the new crop apparently do not make 
sufficient allowance for this factor. 


NOTES 

The Idaho Alfalfa Milling Co. will 
erect a plant at Payette, Idaho. 

Flour freights to the United Kingdom 
aré quoted at $25 per ton of 2,240 Ibs. 

Extra No. 1 Canadian white feed oats 
are selling at $62.50 ton, bulk, and Puget 
Sound oats at $65, sacked. 

The Orient is not bidding for American 
flour at present quotations of $12 bbl, 
c.i.f., Hongkong, less 2 per cent, for blue- 
stem cut-off and club straights. 

Flour shipments from Seattle to Hong- 


kong in March were 5,000 bbls; to Shang- 
hai, 1,740; to the west coast of South 
America, 4,325; to the Philippines, 2,700. 

J. B. Mudge, formerly cereal chemist 
for the Bowersock Mills & Power Co., 
Lawrence, Kansas, took charge, on April 
1, of the flour, feed and grain testing 
laboratory of Newhall, Bogardus & 
Knisely, industrial chemists, of Seattle. 

Total purchases of grain bags at Cal- 
cutta for the Pacific Coast were 27,000,- 
000 up to March 15. Other sources of 
supply will furnish about 15,000,000, 
leaving a balance of 13,000,000 bags on 
normal annual requirements of 55,000,- 
000. 

The General Steamship Corporation 
announces sailings from Seattle and Ta- 
coma, for Guayaquil, Callao, Mollendo, 
Arica, Antofagasta and Valparaiso, on 
April 25, May 8 and June 9. The rate 
on flour from Puget Sound to these ports 
is $20 ton. 





UTAH 

Ocpen, Uran, April 3.—Wheat prices 
slightly advanced in the intermountain 
states during the past week, the quota- 
tions at the Ogden terminal market being 
$2,35 bu for soft wheat and $2.50@2.55 
for hard. However, there were no ex- 
tensive offerings, every indication being 
that the crop has moved entirely from 
the farms, and that there is comparatively 
little in the country elevators and ware- 
houses, 

Some Kansas and Nebraska wheat has 
come to Ogden in the past few weeks, and 
some has passed through this terminal 
for other western mills. The wheat sup- 
ply is considered sufficient for local mills 
for the remainder of the season. 

Flour has been moving more freely, 
with renewed inquiries, some new book- 
ings, and shipping instructions. Stocks 
of flour have been depleted among many 
of the regular buyers, who have withheld 
their shipping orders until a more settled 
condition was apparent. Flour prices 
advanced 30c bbl on Ohio River quota- 
tions from Utah mills, standard being 
quoted at $11.70@11.75, f.o.b. Ohio River 
points, basis 98-lb cotton bags, with best 
soft wheat patents at $12. Ogden prices 
were $11.50 for family patents and $13 
for hard wheat flours, basis 49-lb cotton 
bags. No flour quotations were an- 
nounced this week for Pacific Coast ter- 
minals, 

The millfeed market is so chaotic on 
the Pacific Coast that the intermountain 
mills are now shipping to central states, 
where better prices can be secured. Of- 
ferings locally were $50 ton for bran, 
carload lots, f.o.b. Ogden. The demand 
in the Utah-Idaho territory is good. 

NOTES 

For the first time since it was con- 
structed, in 1883, the millpond of the 
Phoenix mill was drained during the past 
week. The Holley Milling Co., now owner 
of this mill, proposes to fill and grade the 
tract that has been used as a pond, so 
that it can be used for industrial pur- 
poses. The Phoenix mill, in recent years, 
has been electrically driven. 

Announcement was made during the 
past week that the Utah Associated In- 
dustries, composed of nearly all the 
manufacturing and mercantile houses of 
the state, had decided that the “Ameri- 
can plan of employment,” including the 
open shop, would be followed. The first 
effect has been noted in the building 
trades, the contractors declining to nego- 
tiate new wage scales, 

Western women and western manufac- 
turers are co-operating in arrangements 
for “Western Consumers’ Week,” which 
will be observed, starting Sunday, April 
4. Utilization of home products will be 
advocated in this campaign, extending 


through all the Pacific Coast and Rocky 
Mountain states. As a prelude to this 
week, a “Made-in-Ogden” dinner was 
served to several hundred people here 
Thursday. Milling and bakery products 
for the event were furnished by the Hol- 
ley Milling Co. and the Ogden Baking Co. 
W. E. Zuppann. 


OREGON 

Porttanp, Ornecon, April 3.—The vol- 
ume of local flour business this week was 
moderate. The market was firm at the 
old quotations, $13.15 for family patents 
and $13.75 for bakers hard wheat flour. 
The government purchases, as in the pre- 
vious week, were* limited, and the price 
was unchanged at $9.90, track. 

There is a broader demand for mill- 
run, and the mills here have raised the 
car-lot price $1, to $41 ton. Other feeds 
were unchanged, rolled barley selling at 
$72, rolled oats at $65 and scratch feed 
at $82. 

Weekly output of Portland mills, in 
barrels, as reported to The Northwest- 
ern Miller: 





Flour Pct. 


Weekly output ofac- 

capacity for week tivity 
This week ........ 42,600 24,438 57 
Last week ........ 42,600 24,309 57 
Year ago ........+- 42,600 30,773 72 
Two years ago .... 33,000 25,275 76 
Three years ago ... 33,000 18,635 56 


The wheat market has strengthened, 
and numerous sales for Minneapolis as 
well as coast mills’ account, are reported. 
Premiums of 65c for hard wheat and 20c 
for soft wheat have been paid. 

In the coarse grains, trading was of 
fair volume. Closing bids at the Mer- 
chants’ Exchange: bulk corn, $65 ton; 
bulk clipped oats, $59.50@61.50; north- 
western sacked oats, $59.50@60.50. 

NOTES 

The grain-bag market continues very 
firm, and local dealers are now asking 
19¥%c in car lots. 

Receipts of flour at Portland in the 
past month were 387 cars, and of wheat 
1,087. Only small amounts of other cere- 
als arrived, 

The first carload of flour ground by 
the new Collins mill at Pendleton, Ore- 
gon, has been shipped to Portland as the 
first shipment on an order for 10,000 
bbls of export flour placed by the Grain 
Corporation. 

The Grain Corporation’s plan of taking 
back wheat sold to mills does not particu- 
larly interest the mills here, as they have 
not had railroad troubles in the same 
degree as the eastern mills. Further- 
more, they bought the wheat at relatively 
low prices, and can sell on the open mar- 
ket to better advantage than by turning 
it over to the government. 

The Merchants’ Exchange Association 
went on record as opposed to the changes 
in grades of red spring and durum wheat, 
as proposed by northwestern dealers. It 
was held that the changes, by cutting 
down the grades of the best wheat here, 
would work a hardship on millers and 
growers, and would benefit only the trade 
of the East. A protest was ordered sent 
to the Secretary of Agriculture. 

J. M. Lownspate. 





SAN FRANCISCO 

San Francisco, Cat., April 3.—There 
is no improvement in the flour market 
this week. Mills and jobbers report an 
almost entire lack of interest. Any new 
business obtained is confined to small- 
lot buyers for their immediate require- 
ments. 

Prices are firmer in sympathy with the 
upward trend in wheat. Kansas stand- 
ard patents, $12.90@13.50 bbl; Montana 
standard patents, $14.50@15; Dakota, $15 
@16; Washington and Oregon straight 
grade, $13@13.50,—in 98's, cotton. 

The dominant influence in the millfeed 
market this week was the continued 
heavy offerings from local and outside 
mills which, in the continued absence of 
demand, resulted in rather a weak mar- 
ket. Bran and mill-run were offered at 
$41@42.50 ton. 

NOTES 


Railroad and steamboat charges for 
the transportation of rice are attacked 
in a complaint filed recently with the 
Railroad Commission by the Pacific Rice 
Growers’ Association. 

Last week the United States Grain 
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Corporation purchased from local mill; 
75,000 bbls flour for export. Purchases 
this week amount to nothing, and the re. 
port is that there is little likelihood of 
further government purchases, 

Nearly 11,000,000 lbs of rice, valued 
at $1,293,943, were exported from Say 
Francisco last month. A few years ago 
there were none. The imports during 
February were 1,455,152 lbs, valued at 
$165,074, this being mostly rice fro ‘. 
China. The Chinese in California pre? 
rice from Asia, as it contains less glute n 
than does California rice. 

The following new schedule for rice in- 
spection fees has been adopted by the 
Rice Association of California and p- 
proved by the Grain Trade Associa’ jon 
of the San Francisco Chamber of Com- 
merce: $2, determination of grade {or 
each sample; $3 per carload of 50 tons; 
$3 per parcel of 50 tons going by water; 
6c per ton on all lots over 50 tons. 

During the irrigation season of 1''20, 
rice-growers in Butte, Colusa, Glenn ind 
Sutter counties will be enjoined from 
allowing more than 500 second feet of 
water to flow into Butte Creek, ‘Thi, is 
according to a decision rendered by Su- 
perior Judge Earnest Weyand, of Col isa, 
Cal., in favor of the Moulton Irrig: ted 
Land Co., which sued the rice-growers 
in the four counties to prevent them from 
flooding its lands in Colusa County with 
water drained into Butte Creek. 

R. C. Mason. 





MONTANA 

Great Farts, Mont., April 3.—The an- 
ticipated increase in prices of flour was 
realized this week, when the announce- 
ment of figures for next week was male. 
The quotations are: flour, 98’s, cotion, 
$14.70@14.85 bbl, f.o.b. Great Falls, in 
ear lots; bran $44, and millfeed $46, ton, 
same terms. This leaves the feeds 
changed, but flour carries an additional 
60c over previous quotations. There jias 
been slightly more activity in the local 
market the past week, and a better tone 
prevails generally. 

NOTES 

John McVay, superintendent of ‘he 
Rocky Mountain Elevator Co., has ‘e- 
turned from Minneapolis, where he passed 
a week on business for his company. 

All along the Great Northern’s muain 
line through northern Montana, or in 
what is known as the “High Line” coun- 
try, there was snow this week, the depth 
at places exceeding 10 inches. 

Herbert C. Hoover’s name will be on 
the primary ballot for preferential ex- 
pression by the Republican voters as to 
presidential choice. Great Falls org:n- 
ized the first Hoover-for-President club 
in Montana. 

There is forecast an actual shortage of 
farm labor in Montana. The wages of- 
fered range $60@75 per month, with 
board and room. There is also a short- 
age of general labor in many lines and, 
with the competing wages, there is fear 
among farmers that the crop acreage may 
be cut materially because of lack of help 
through seeding-time. 

One of the old-time Montana corpora- 
tions passed out of existence this week 
when Grant Smith, of Spokane, well- 
known railroad contractor, bought the 
8,000-acre tract of land from the Conrad 
Circle Cattle Co., which lies near Quecis- 
town, Alta. Much of the land is of azri- 
cultural type, and it is understood }yre 
that Mr. Smith and his associates will 
grow wheat on part of it. 

Jared Watkins, superintendent of the 
State Elevator Co., says that in the past 
20 years there has been no time when 
conditions for a wheat crop looked more 
favorable on April 1 than this year. Iie 
points out that there is an abundance 
of stored moisture in the ground which 
will carry the crop into June in fine 
shape, and under normal conditions ‘he 
June rains would then finish the develop- 
ment of it. Mr. Watkins’ company is 
handling its share of the distribution of 
seed grain and he says there is a fait 
demand and that the farmers this year 
are going to put their ground into proper 
condition before seeding it. He foreca-ts 
a large acreage and a good yield. Win- 
ter wheat, he says, has come throngh ihe 
winter excellently. 

Joun A. Curry 
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THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


RUSSIA HAS ACTUAL WHEAT SURPLUS 





Report of British Mission Sent by Supreme Economic Council Finds in South 


Russia Sufficient Wheat to Provide an Exportable Surplus of Not 
Less Than 55,000,000 Bus for Current Crop Year 


A special supplement to the regular 
monthly bulletin of the International 
Institute of Agriculture at Rome, just 
received, summarizes the report of a spe- 


cial mission sent to South Russia to in- 
vestivate cereal production and supplies. 
The conclusion of this report is es fol- 
lows: 

“Vaking into account the wheat yield 
of 1919 and stocks from previous har- 
vest-. and allowing for the quantities 
required for consumption in South Rus- 
sia, ond for supplies to other Russian 


localilies, there remains a surplus avail- 
able tor export abroad; this surplus is 
estimated as certainly not less than 15,- 
000,000 quintals of wheat (55,000,000 
bu 

‘The most surprising feature of the re- 
port is the remarkable showing of the 
1919 wheat crop in the Ukraine. The 
provinces in this part of Russia investi- 
gate! by the British mission form the 
chief Russian wheat belt, yielding in the 
five years 1909-1913 an average of 42 
per cent of the total wheat production of 
European Russia. It has been generally 
assumed that this entire region had been 
virtually laid waste by the wars, invasions 
and revolutions which had swept over 
it in the past four years; but it now ap- 
pears that the 1919 wheat crop in the 
Ukraine was not only much larger than 
the of 1916, 1915 and 1914, but was 
far ahead of the average for 1909-1913. 
e figures for the 1919 wheat crop 
in the Ukraine compiled by the British 


mission, with the corresponding figures 
for earlier years based on government 
reports, are as follows (thousands of 
quintals converted by The Northwestern 
Miller into millions of bushels, i.e., 000,- 


000 omitted ) 3 





Ta 
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Ek 
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TX 

Ki 

K} 

Vo 

Podolia .* 

Bessarabla ... 24 18 23 14 22 
Ukraine ....331 250 232 199 269 


*Details unavailable owing to the invasion 
of part of the province. 


To the total crop of 331,000,000 bus of 
wheat in 1919, the mission’s report adds 
120,000,000 as stocks carried over from 
previous’ harvests, giving a total supply 
of wheat in thésWkraine for the crop 
year 1919-1920 of 451,000,000 bus. 

lor the purposes of local consumption, 
and the consequent release of wheat for 
export, the rye yield-of the Ukraine is 
likewise important. The British mission 
estimates the rye crop of 1919 in the 
provinces already enumerated at 188,000,- 
000 bus, which compares with 198,000,000 
in 1916, 142,000,000 in 1915 (excluding 
Volhynia and Podolia), 176,000,000 in 
1914, and 164,000,000 as the five-year av- 
erage for 1909-1913. Stocks of rye in the 
Ukraine left from previous harvests are 
estimated at about 64,000,000 bus, mak- 
ing a total supply for the 1919-1920 crop 
year of 252,000,000 bus. These provinces 
in pre-war years produced about 20 per 
sa of the total rye crop of European 
Ri sia. 

the Ukraine grain belt is continued to 
the eastward across the Sea of Azov, in 
the territory of the Kuban, which bor- 
ders the western Caucasus range on the 
noith. The government of the Kuban 
has recently published data regarding the 
cereal crops in 1919 and in the years 
from 1914 to 1917. These indicate in 
1919 a wheat crop of 58 million bus, as 
against 58 million in 1917, 38 in 1916, 66 
in 1915, 65 in 1914, and 74 as the five- 
year average for 1909-1918. The rye crop 
has fallen off, being in 1919 less than 
one-third of the 1909-1913 average, and 
the oats crop is only about six-tenths of 
the former average; but the barley crop, 
which next to wheat is by far the most 
important in the province, has remained 
practically unchanged, and the corn crop 
has tripled. 

Deducting from the crop totals for 


1919-20 the estimated consumption in 
the Kuban, and compensating for the de- 
creased production of rye by increasing 
correspondingly the figures for the esti- 
mated consumption of wheat, the Kuban 
government reports the exportable wheat 
surplus from the 1919 crop only, exclu- 
sive of stock held from earlier harvests, 
which are not estimated, as about 16,- 
000,000 bus. 

The entire region investigated by the 
mission included not only the Ukraine 
and Kuban, but also the Don and Terek 
provinces, and it is from all four of 
these that the total exportable wheat sur- 
plus of 55,000,000 bus is estimated. The 
following table shows, for comparative 
purposes, the average amount of wheat 
produced in this region in 1909-1913, and 
its- relation to the total wheat crop of 
European Russia: 

*Wheat, bus emeeens = 


Ukraine ....eeeeees 269,000,000 42. 
MEMBER ccccsccccvces 74,000,000 11.6 
DON wecccccceveves 63,000,000 10.0 
Tereke ...cceceveees 7,000,000 1.1 
Total ..ccecsccosee 413,000,000 64.8 
Total, Russia .... 640,000,000 100.0 
*Wheat crop, 1909-13 average. fPercent- 


age of total Russian crop (54 governments). 


Russia—Crops 

Leon M. Estabrook, chief of the Bureau 
of Crop Estimates, Department of Agricul- 
ture, has prepared the following statement 
of crops of Russia, the figures being in mil- 
lions of bushels: 

EUROPEAN RUSSIAt 

Wheat Oats Rye Flaxs’d Corn 

6 88 7 63 


1916%.....6. 53 783 0 1 
573 722 793 16 81 
837 1,106 972 24 73 
624 972 1,011 22 80 
447 7 742 21 82 
699 966 844 18 77 
711 1,068 877 21 40 





19 61 
21 61 
19 71 
22 33 

1 

2 

1 

1 

1 

2 

1 

1 

1 

2 





*Poland excluded in 1914 and 1915. 163 
governments. 110 governments, 


ESTIMATE FOR 1917 
The preliminary estimate of the Central 
Statistical Committee, of the crops in 71 
governments of European and Asiatic Rus- 
sia, for 1917, with comparisons, was as fol- 
lows, in bushels (000’s omitted): 


Wheat Oats Rye Corn 
1917T..... 404,000 623,000 683,000 ...... 
1916*..... 440,082 843,249 843,740 62,207 
1915...... 826,803 897,516 909,913 72,161 
pot ers 781,421 823,033 741,022 82,350 


*47 governments of European Russia, t46 
governments of European Russia, 

Final figures for 1917 were not issued, and 
no complete figures for 1918 or 1919 are 
available, 


Russia—Grain Exports 
Exports of grain from Russia, by fiscal 
years ended July 31, in quarters of 480 lbs 
(000’s omitted): 


Wheat Rye Barley Oats Corn 
1917.. 451 331 12 3 5 
1916.. 1,009 438 36 1 6 
1915.. 548 299 454 226 1 
1914.. 20,764 4,193 23,000 3,886 2,182 
1913.. 12,426 1,975 16,994 5,275 1,980 
1912.. 9,973 1,661 16,572 6,304 4,369 
1911.. 27,621 5,576 22,340 10,870 4,450 
1910.. 27,934 2,749 19,649 8,783 2,091 
1909.. 12,090 1,421 17,558 6,089 2,778 
1908.. 7,646 3,203 12,155 3,427 3,092 
1907.. 11,929 4,046 11,007 4,114 3,161 
1906.. 19,075 4,018 11,753 11,032 874 
1905.. 22,787 3,509 11,685 12,722 915 
1904.. 17,646 4,600 12,512 3,623 1,958 
1903.. 16,467 7,590 10,631 9,267 2,093 
1902.. 10,106 6,246 6,250 6,826 4,450 





/ Johns Hopkins for Hoover 


Bartimore, Mp., April 3.—The faculty 
and student body of Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity, irrespective of politics, have in- 
dorsed the candidacy of Herbert Hoover 
for the presidency of the United States, 
are organizing Hoover clubs and other- 
wise rooting for the erstwhile Food Ad- 
ministrator. Dr. Goodnow, president of 
the university, who was one of the first 
to indorse the Hoover movement, is 
quoted as saying: “I'll vote for Hoover 


every time. He is the best man up, and 
has my indorsement regardless of whether 
he runs on the Republican or Democratic 
ticket.” The following, in the form of 
a resolution, has thus far been adopted 
and signed by more than 50 professors of 
the university : 

“The American people are confronted 
with problems, domestic and internation- 
al, which require for their solution ex- 
pert knowledge and exceptional leader- 
ship. The existing order of things is 
being challenged, and constructive meas- 
ures are needed to safeguard all that is 
best in our institutions. Men of large 
practical experience, as well as great 
vision, are demanded to administer the 
nation’s business. The welfare of the 
whole people is above all partisan con- 
sideration. 

“We, the undersigned members of the 
faculty of the Johns Hopkins University, 
without regard to party affiliation, believe 
that Herbert Hoover, by reason of his 
training, his genius as an organizer and 
administrator and his knowledge of the 
vital problems of the day, is pre-eminent- 
ly fitted to lead the nation at this criti- 
cal period of its history. We have faith 
in his judgment, his integrity, his cour- 
age and his generous idealism. 

“We therefore urge the nomination of 
Herbert Hoover for the presidency of 
the United States.” ¥ 

Cuartes H. Dorsey. 





GRAIN DEALERS MAKE PLEA 


Delegation Representing Six States Appears 
Before House Committee to Ask $5,000,- 
000 Reimbursement for Losses 


Wasuineoton, D. C., April 3.—A com- 
mittee representing grain dealers’ asso- 
ciations of six states appeared before the 
House Committee on Agriculture this 
week to urge reimbursement for losses 
incurred because of government price- 
fixing in 1917. The states represented at 
the hearing were Illinois, Missouri, Kan- 
sas, Nebraska, Oklahoma and Texas. 

The grain men told the committee that 
they had sustained losses which would 
aggregate approximately $5,000,000 on 
wheat of the 1917 crop purchased prior 
to Aug. 13 of that year, when announce- 
ment was made that, effective on Sept. 3, 
the fixed price would prevail under the 
food control regulations. Market prices 
at that time, it was testified, were 60c 
bu in excess of the price fixed by the 
Food Administration committee headed 
by Dr. Harry A. Garfield. 

Following the hearing, members of the 
committee admitted that the grain deal- 
ers had developed a strong case. How- 
ever, there was no indication that the 
committee would recommend to the 
House that they be reimbursed for their 
losses, 

The legislation proposed to the com- 
mittee would create a commission to in- 
vestigate claims for reimbursement and 
recommend their payment. Legislation 
of the kind urged by the grain dealers 
has already been enacted in the case of 
the war minerals relief act, under which 
producers of manganese, chrome, pyrites, 
and tungsten have been compensated for 
losses suffered during the war, and also 
in the instance of the wooden-ship bill 
adopted by the Senate and pending be- 
fore the House, under which wooden-ship 
builders would receive payments for 
losses not covered in their contracts with 
the government. 

Partial estimates of the losses thus far 
compiled by the grain dealers’ associa- 
tions show debits of $600,000 in Texas, 
$290,000 in Missouri, $180,000 in Kansas, 
and $150,000 in Illinois. 

B. E. Clement, of Waco, Texas, presi- 
dent of the Texas Grain Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation, was spokesman for the delega- 
tion. Others representing Texas were E. 
W. Crouch, J. T. Stark, F. I. White, and 
H. B. Dorsey. Thosé representing the 
Illinois grain dealers were Lee G. Met- 
calfe, of Illiopolis, E. M. Wayne and W. 
E. Culbertson, of Delavan. The Missouri 
grain dealers were represented by J. J. 
Culp, A. J. Mann, and M. U. Norton. 
E. G. Smiley represented the dealers of 
Nebraska and Kansas, and Richard 
O’Bannon appeared for Oklahoma. 

Mr. Clement told the committee that 
the government had not treated the deal- 
ers fairly when it fixed the prices without 














due notice. He insisted that such action 
was not expected by the dealers, and that 
they were caught unprepared. 

Members of the committee from agri- 
cultural districts replied that they be- 
lieved that farmers were entitled to re- 
imbursement for losses incurred in the 
execution of food control regulations, as 
well as the grain dealers. Mr. Clement 
said in reply that the grain producers had 
not sustained any actual cash loss, that 
they had suffered only a potential loss, 
and as an offset they had been protected 
by the guaranty over a period of years. 

Mr. Clement said that the delegation 
representing the grain dealers had called 
on Julius H. ‘Barnes, United States 
Wheat Director, at New York, on the way 
to Washington, but that Mr. Barnes had 
declined to indorse their proposal, on the 
ground that they should have known that 
price-fixing was probable. Mr. Clement 
indulged in severe criticism of both Mr. 
Barnes and Herbert C. Hoover. 


‘Joun J. Marrrnan. 





Potato Shortage in England 

Lonnvon, Ena., March 24.—It is feared 
that at the present rate of consumption 
in the United Kingdom the remaining 
supplies of eating potatoes from the 
1919 crop will be exhausted before the 
1920 crop is available. Owing to the 
shortage, prices have been gradually 
creeping upwards, and today the best 
potatoes cost 214d per lb, while there is 
a likelihood of their advancing to 3d 
later on. The ministry of agriculture is 
urging that the acreage planted with the 
first early varieties should be increased 
to the largest extent possible, and in the 
eastern and southern counties large areas 
have already been planted, 

C. F. G. RarKes. 





Mr. Erskine in Church Work 

Evansvitte, Inp., April 3.—Wilbur 
Erskine, president of the Akin-Erskine 
Milling Co., has been selected to conduct 
a financial campaign in Vanderburgh 
County, among the Methodists, in the 
interchurch world mevement. At a meet- 
ing of the brotherhood of Trinity M. E. 
church, Tuesday night, he made a report 
on the meeting of laymen at Chicago at 
which 2,000 were in attendance, and im- 
mediately following his talk was selected 
to conduct the drive. 

W. W. Ross. 





Polish Food Representative Here 

New York, N. Y., April 3.—Stanislas 
J. Arct is in New York as the commercial 
representative of the ministry of food of 
Poland. Mr. Arct, who is at the Hotel 
McAlpin, said that within two years 
Poland will have rehabilitated her indus- 
tries and will be in a position to export. 

With regard to the present food situa- 
tion, he said that his country must have 
food, not only for its own people, but for 
the inhabitants also of those countries to 
the east which Poland has occupied in 
order to establish a strategical position 
against the Bolsheviks. 

In order to meet the conditions imposed 
by the food shortage, Poland has found 
it necessary to put in force a system of 
food rationing based on the needs of the 
producing and non-producing popula- - 
tions. The non-producing population re- 
ceives 180 grams of flour daily, an aver- 
age of 120 grams less per day than a 
normal allowance. The soldiers, teachers 
and workers receive a much larger ration 
than that apportioned to other classes. 
Even with the rationing systetn, there is a 
serious shortage of grain and cereals. 


W. QuacKENBUSH. 





Winter Wheat Estimate 


A winter wheat crop of over 500,000,- 
000 bus is estimated by the Snow, Bart- 
lett-Frazier Co. and Clement, Curtis & 
Co. crop reports. In April last year the 
government estimated the crop at 837,- 
000,000 bus, and the harvest was 731,636,- 
000 bus. Conditions as given by the 
Snow report are 77.1, the lowest for 
April, with one exception, in 10 years. 
Clement, Curtis & Co. make the condi- 
tion 77.8. Last December it was 85.2, 
and last April 99.8. The 10-year aver- 
age is 84.1. An abandonment of 4,500,- 
000 acres, or 11.5 per cent below that 
sown last fall, is estimated. 
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As a whole, reports do not indicate 
any material change in the milling situa- 
tion. A few mills reported a little more 
activity, but the majority reported the 
reverse. All found it difficult to obtain 
shipping directions, some not having re- 
ceived any for a single barrel, and mills 
are slackening up operations somewhat. 

Nominal quotations at the close: spring 
first patent $13.30@14, standard $12.75@ 
13.25, first clear $9.60@10; hard winter 
patent $12.80@13.60, straight $12@12.50, 
first clear $9.50@10; soft winter patent 
$12.30@13.50, straight $10.90@11.40, first 
clear $9.10@9.50. 

No demand of any consequence was re- 
ported by country millers for their soft 
winter flours from southern buyers. A 
light trade was done, but sales were con- 
fined to small quantities, and for these 
car-lot sales immediate shipment was 
generally demanded. 

Stocks in the hands of local buyers 
apparently are diminishing, but the trade 
is loath to come into the market for any 
good-sized lots, and this week’s sales were 
again composed of small lots for near-by 
needs. It is the general opinion of mill- 
ers that a large percentage, if not the 
entire trade, will continue to buy as they 
need, from now on until new-crop flour 
is available. Clears and low-grades are 
in better demand than patent, which is 
almost unsalable. 

Millfeed strong and active. There is a 
brisk demand for feeds of all kinds, but 
spot stuff is very scarce and many mills 
have none to offer. Other feedstuffs were 
also in demand at firm prices. Hard win- 
ter bran sold at $49.50@51, and gray 
shorts at $59.50. 


FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of St. Louis mills, with a week- 
ly capacity of 50,400 bbls, as reported 
to The Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pct. of 
output activity 
Me WOE cececcccscvesces 20,200 6 
BMG WOE vc svcccccccsvens 23,700 47 
ME GRO sccccccccccceuses 41,600 82 
Two years A280 ......eeeeee 18,000 38 


Output of outside mills, with a weekly 
capacity of 77,400 bbls, the product of 
which is sold from St. Louis: 


Flour Pct. of 
output activity 
This week 76 
Last week 45 
Year ago 70 
Two years ago ........4... shcee 38 





ST. LOUIS MILLERS’ CLUB 


The twentieth annual meeting and din- 
ner of the St. Louis Millers’ Club was 
held Tuesday evening, March 30, at the 
Bevo Mill. Dinner was served at 6:30 
and a business meeting followed. Offi- 
cers were elected, committees appointed 
and delegates to the Millers’ National 
Federation meeting to be held in Chicago 
April 9 were instructed. 

A. P. Husband, secretary of the Mill- 
ers’ National Federation, who had been 
in Europe several months studying flour 
trade conditions, was a guest and gave 
an interesting talk, in which he related 
some of his experiences while abroad. 

The delegates appointed to the hearing 
in Chicago this week before the Secretary 
of Agriculture were Robert C. Valier, J. 
T. Newell and W. E. Henry. Samuel 
Plant and A. V. Imbs will represent the 
club at the Millers’ National Federation 
meeting in Chicago. 

The secretary was instructed to ac- 
quaint yng Espenschied, who has been 
confined to his home nearly three months 


as a result of an accident, with the fact 








that the thoughts of the members of the 
club were with him during the meeting, 
and that they hoped for his speedy and 
complete recovery. 

A silent tribute was paid to the mem- 
ory of the following deceased members: 
John F. Morrissey, Charles Reed, and 
William C, Ellis. Officers and directors 
elected for the ensuing year: E. T. Stan- 
ard, president; A. E. Bernet, vice-presi- 
dent; F. E. Eichler, secretary-treasurer. 
Board of directors: Samuel Plant, chair- 
man; W. K. Stanard, L. A. Valier, E. C. 
Andrews, Christopher Bernet, George S. 
Milnor, Charles Hezel, F. P. Meyer, R. 
H. Leonhardt, A. V. Imbs, F. D. Fusz, 
and George D. Reichert. 


NOTES 

August Rump, official flour inspector, 
reports 28,633 bbls flour inspected at St. 
Louis for March. Stocks of flour April 
1 were 117,600 bbls, compared with 121,- 
800 on March 1, 1920, and 67,800 on April 
1, 1919. 

The weather this week was ideal for 
the growing wheat crop in Missouri and 
southern Illinois, being cool and showery. 
Fields are looking green, but spotted, 
and some fly-infested sections are being 
cultivated for oats. 





LOUISIANA 

New Orteans, La., April 3.—Although 
the market has advanced, the mills, with 
few exceptions, have not changed their 
prices. There is a better feeling shown, 
and it is expected that the larger buyers 
will soon be in the market. 

Quotations, basis 98-lb cottons, for 
shipment in 60 days: spring first patent, 
$13.50@13.75; standard patent, $13. 25@ 
13.50; bakers patent, $11.95@12.2 a hard 
winter short patent, $13.85@14.25; other 
hard winter, $11.95@12.40; first clears, 
$10.10@11.75; soft winter wheat short 
patent, $12.90@13.15; other soft winter, 
$10.70@11.90; soft first clears, $9.40@ 
10.15. 

Flour prices quoted to dealers here: 
Kansas and Oklahoma 95 per cent, $12.50 
@12.80; Kansas and Oklahoma short pat- 
ent, $12.85@13.30; soft wheat short pat- 
ent, $13@13.50; Minnesota patent, $13.65 
@13.95. 

Feedstuffs, bulk, on track, New Or- 
leans: corn, per bu, $1.74@1.76; oats, No. 
2 white $1.05, No. 3 white $1.04; wheat 
bran, per 100 lbs, sacked, $2.80@2.90; 
corn meal, per 100-lb sack, $3.80; cream 
meal, $3.95; grits, $4. 

Grain inspected since March 1: wheat, 
export, 200 cars; corn, export, 113, local 
151; oats, export 18, local 215; rye, ex- 
port 9, local 1; barley, export 182, 
local 3. 

Stock in elevators: wheat, 950,000 bus; 
corn, 146,000; oats, 4,000; barley, 711,000; 
rye, 10,600. 

Grorce L. Ferry. 


CHANGES IN GRAIN GRADES 


(Continued from page 50.) 

prejudice it unduly in competition with 
the millers of hard winter wheat. Fur- 
thermore, the lowering of the spring 
wheat grades, he said, had already, under 
state inspection by Minnesota and by the 
relaxed grading under federal standards, 
developed a sloppy method of farming 
that could be directly traceable to such 
lowering of the grades and to the dockage 
system. The grades should be tightened, 
and not loosened, he declared. 

E. N. Bradley, representing the Duluth 
Board of Trade, reported that body as 
in favor of the modifications suggested, 
the membership of that institution believ- 
ing that the changes proposed would not 
injure any one and might encourage 
greater production. 

E. B. Hubbard, who spoke for the 
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farmers, said the growers of the South- 
west suggested that if there was a modi- 
fication of the spring wheat grades the 
winter wheat grades. should also be 
changed. His own state, Nebraska, did 
not ask any change except on that con- 
dition. He insisted, therefore, that the 
question was not purely a spring wheat 
proposition, and concluded with the state- 
ment that the farmers in Nebraska and 
the Southwest desired that the grades 
should be let alone until they had been 
given a sufficient trial in an open wheat 
market. 

E. G. Stadon, of Milwaukee, said that 
the Chamber of Commerce of that city 
was unanimously opposed to any changes, 
but suggested several that might be made 
in case alterations should be insisted upon 
by the department. 

P. D. McMillan, of the Washburn- 
Crosby Co., said it was absolutely impos- 
sible to expect the farmers to grow good 
wheat when, if the proposition proposed 
was sound, they would be able to get the 
price of good wheat for poor wheat, and 
the changes would certainly be an in- 
centive to grow poor wheat rather than 
good wheat. 

Mr. Jacobson, of the Minnesota Rail- 
road and Warehouse Commission, sug- 
gested that, instead of lowering the 
grades, a premium grade might be cre- 
ated calling for 58-lb wheat of dark, hard 
vitreous kernels, to which the secretary 
objected that he could not see the object 
to be gained by calling the grades pre- 
mium Nos. 1, 2, 3 and 4, or Nos. 1, 2, 
3 and 4. 

A representative of the farmers of 
Oregon, and also the Oregon Agricultural 
College, objected to the lowering of the 
test weight, which, he said, should rather 
be raised to 60 lbs on all No. 1 wheat. 
Out in his country all No. 1 wheat gen- 
erally does weigh 60 lbs and over, and 
if the grade is lowered all incentive 
for growing good wheat would be re- 
moved; furthermore, the growers of good 
wheat in the Oregon country would be 
penalized by. being compelled to adjust 
the price of their wheat to the lower 
standard of quality farther east. 

Jobn D. Shanahan, of Buffalo, repre- 
senting the New York State Millers’ As- 
sociation, said his organization opposed 
any change that would reduce the in- 
trinsic value of the grain moved. out of 
Minnesota to eastern millers. -Mr. Shana- 
han was the organizer of the Office of 
Grain Standardization, and began the 
work of the investigation into the quality 
and the handling conditions of wheat with 
a view to constructing the standard 
grades, which, after his resignation and 
retirement from the office, were completed 
by Dr. Duvel. 

E. C. Andrews, representing the St. 
Louis millers and the Millers’ National 
Federation, said that his market opposed 
the changes in the grades, believing that 
no further alterations should be made 
until they had an opportunity to show 
their effect upon the market and upon 
production when operating in an open 
wheat market. 


ADDITION OF RYE FLOUR 


“As to the statement of the Minnesota 
representatives that an addition of rye in 
the grain would be invisible in the flour,” 
he said, “this might be compared to a 
statement that it might not be possible 
to poison a man by putting a drop of 
poison into a glass of water; but no hon- 
orable man would do it, and no miller 
deliberately seeks to adulterate his flour 
by the use of other materials in good, 
sound wheat. Millers, as a matter of 
fact, pay for wheat what it is worth to 
them as a milling proposition, and no 
manipulation of the rules can alter that 
stubborn fact.” 

Burt Ball, who is interested in a. better 
seed campaign in Minnesota, challenged 
the supposition that there would be a 
heavy reduction in the spring wheat acre- 
age of the Northwest, owing to the al- 
leged unfairness of the present grade 
rules. 

A. F. Roberts, a farmer of Dallas, 
Oregon, took the position of his colleague 
from the State College in his opposition 
to the reduction of the grades as unfair 
to western farmers. A Minnesota farm- 
er, however, replied in the usual manner 
that the farmer is unorganized, and that 
the millers are doing all sorts of things 
to him. He did not exactly say how, but 
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he felt something was happening tha 


ought not to happen, and took consider. 


able time in telling it. 

Commissioner Hagen, of North Dakota, 
undertook to demonstrate, after the map. 
ner of Dr. Ladd, of the North Dakotg 
Agricultural College, that the gluten con. 
tent of wheat was the really definitive 
price-making quality, and that the gluten 
content did not depend upon the weight 
of the wheat at all. Secretary Meredith 
remarked that this was about the only 
argument that he had heard from tha 
side of the house that appealed to him, 
but it was rather knocked in the head 
later on by Edgar H. Evans, of Indian. 
apolis, a practical miller, who suggested 
that 57-lb high gluten wheat would prob- 
ably bring at the mill less money than a 
58-lb wheat with a smaller amount of 
gluten. 

F. O. Paddock, of Toledo, presented 
the dealers’ side of the question, showing 
how unfortunate it would be to the farm- 
er if the grades were lowered through 
loss of confidence in the character of 
Minnesota and northwestern wheat. 

C. S. Bell, of Denver, representing all 
of the allied interests, growers, millers, 
and grain dealers of the intermountain 
country, said he represented all kinds of 
wheat, both winter and spring, and the 
subclasses known throughout the moun- 
tain country both east and west of the 
divide. The Denver Exchange, represent- 
ing all those interests, unanimously and 
profoundly protested against any cha nge 
whatever, he said. 

A representative of the Oklahoma state 
board of agriculture presented a tele- 
gram from that body which protested 
against any further changing of the 
grades. The board held that it was sim- 
ply a move to undermine the standards 
and to give the Northwest some adyvyan- 
tage in the open wheat market. H. J. 
Smith presented a protest of the Kansas 
City Board of Trade which insisted that 
the grades should be tried out in an open 
market. The Hutchinson, Kansas, Board 
of Trade, the Wichita Grain Exchange, 
the Southern Illinois Millers’ Club, the 
Indiana Grain Dealers’ Association, the 
Indiana Millers’ Association, the Toledo 
Produce Exchange, the St. Louis Mer- 
chants’ Exchange and the Ohio Millers’ 
Association, also filed protests. 

Among those present at the hearing 
were E. C. Andrews, vice-president and 
general manager Kehlor Flour Mills Co, 
St. Louis; Roger S. Hurd, lag Sa nt 
Red Star Milling Co., Wichita, Kansas; 
Edgar H. Evans, president Acme-Evans 
Co., Indianapolis, Ind; Robert C. Valier, 
Valier & Spies Milling Co., St. Louis; A. 
P. Husband, secretary Millers’ National 
Federation, Chicago; A. L. Goetzmann, 
general manager Listman Mills, La 
Crosse, Wis; L. E. Moses, president Kan- 
sas Flour Mills Co., Kansas City; C. V 
Topping, secretary Southwestern Millers’ 
League, Kansas City; Robert R. Clark, 
president Aunt Jemima Mills Co., St. 
Joseph, Mo; George Schoening, Columbia 
(Ill.) Star Milling Co; Frank B. Rice, 
vice-president and general manager Star 
& Crescent Milling Co., Chicago; R. J. 
Anderson, Chicago, secretary and sales- 
manager Montana Flour Mills Co., Lewis- 
town, Mont; Charles B. Riley, secretary 
Indiana Millers’ Association, Indian«p- 
olis, Ind; Theodore F. Ismert, president 
Ismert-Hincke Milling Co., Kansas City; 
J. B. McLemore, secretary Southeastern 
Millers’ Association, Nashville, Tenn; C. 
M. Todd, secretary and treasurer H. D. 
Lee Flour Mlils Co., Salina, Kansas; W. 
T. Voils, Hunter Milling Co., Wellington, 
Kansas. 

C. H. Cuatten 





Imports Into Canada 
Toronto, Ont., April 3—The following 
table shows the imports into Canada {or 
consumption of principal grains and 
grain products during the months of 
December and January last (the latest 

for which figures are available) : 
December Janusry 
338 209 


WREKG, BUS avi vedcacccvce 20 
Oates, DUS 2 cecceccacccecse 212,394 296,976 
Barley, bus ........+-ee0% 8,000 47 
RVG, DUS ccicccccriicccsecs 

COP, WOE is vee ceccetovton 972,731 1, 646, 15 
VISUT, DOI 00.0 esccovcvedies 788 796 
Cutmmeal, 108 sci cedscuss 6,105 908 


Practically all of these imports were 
from the United States. 
A. H. Bamey. 
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——— 
Quotations corrected to dates shown. 








CHICAGO, APRIL 3 
FLOUR—Prices, carload and round lots, 
f.0.b icago: 
SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 
Leadir Minneapolis brands, % 
sacks, per 196 lbs, to the retail 
mer ON Geb scd bbccbecbecer Gaeeeaenee 
gpring patent, Jute .......seees 13.50@14.25 
gpring straights, jute .......... 12.25 @12.50 
gpring clears, BOO A cis bee 06s 6 9.30@ 9.75 
Second clear, 140 Ibs, jute ..... 6.75@ 7.10 
City mills’ spring patents, jute.. 13.60@13.75 
WINTER WHEAT FLOUR 
patent, southern, jute .........$11.75@12.25 
Straig southern, jute ...... +. 10.60@11.00 
Clear uthern, jute ....... eoee 9.20@ 9.40 
HARD WINTER FLOUR 
First tent, Kansas, jute .....$12.90@13.50 
Patent, 95 per cent ..... eeeeeee 11.50@12.00 
Clear, Kansas, jute ............ 9.30@ 9.60 
RYE FLOUR 
Rye flour, white, jute, per bbl..... $9.20@9.40 


Rye flour, standard, jute ........ 7.60@8.00 


WH: AT—Offerings light, prices higher. 
rs paid $2.82 for No. 2 red and hard 


Expo 
- oe ie markets, track, New York, today, 
the I 1est since the export demand started 
of la Range for week, with comparisons: 
This week Last week Last year 
No, 1 hard... 260@... 252% @... 241@248 
No. ird.. 255@258 250 @259 230@245 
No. 1 oes MAsMeee. -seeey Geese  Reearnee 
No. 2 red... 268@... 255 @... 248@258 
No. 1 nor, Be oeeQ@uce coces @... 247@250 
No. 2 nor, 8. 2765@290 .....@... 240@247 
No. 1 dk nor 290@300 .....@... 248@258 
co -Industries active buyers at the 
high prices in months, with the close 
arour he top, The range: 
This week Last week Last year 
6 mi 4 @164 150 @155...... @156 
5 mix 156% @165 152 @152%150 @161 
4 mi 18 @166% 154% @169% 151% @159 
3 mix 160 @168%156 @161 155 @161% 
6 yel .eee@..... 154 @155 146 @161 
Byel. 156% @165% 153 @168 150 @157 
4yel. 158 @167 155 @160%152 @160 
Syel. 161 @169% 159 @164 155 @164 
$8 wh. 162 @169%159 @164 155 @162% 
OA -Highest prices on record were 
made day, with No. 2 white at $1.00%, 
and N 1 white $1.02. Range: 
This week Last week Last year 
No. 4 wh 92% @ 98 89% @94% 61% @66% 
No. 3 wh 93% @100% 92 @96% 65% @68% 
No. 2 wh 95 @100% 93% @97 65% @6 
No.1 wh 97 @102 95 @97% ....@.... 
RY -Highest prices of the season were 
paid lay, with No. 2 at $1.90, No. 3 at 
$1.890@1.89%, and No. 4 at $1.88. Range for 
the k, $1.77%@1.90. May closed today 


at $1 % @1.87%, after selling at $1.88%; 
July iched $1.82%, and closed at $1.82% 
bid, 


BAN LEY—Demand active, with offerings 


small and prices sharply higher. Poor to 
fancy ranged $1.45@1.68, and closed around 
the t May closed at $1.54%; September, 
$1.27 bid, 

CORN GOODS—Market firmer. Demand 


irreguiar, Corn flour $3.92% @3.95, yellow 
corn meal $3,.85@3.87%, white $3.65 @3.70, 
pearl hominy $3.85@3.90, granulated $3.80, 
per 1 lbs in car lots; rolled oats, $4.80 per 
90-lb sack; steel-cut oats, $5.40 per 100 lbs. 
LINSEED MEAL—June shipment $63 ton, 
and t $68, with trade light. 
WHNK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
Reccipts and shipments of flour and grain 
for t week, with comparisons (000’s omit- 
ted): 
--Receipts—, --Shipments— 
1920 1919 1920 1919 


Flour, bbls..... 171 203 144 135 
Wheat, bus.... 846 214 242 688 
Corn, bus...... 1,42 949 475 357 
Oats, bus...... 1,364 1,041 911 1,518 
Rye, busg....... 108 434 137 976 


Barlk DGe..0s 876 1,046 58 209 





DULUTH, APRIL 3 
FLOUR—Nominal prices today at Duluth- 
Superior, f.0.b, mills, per bbl, in 98-lb cot- 
tons; 


Fam patent ..cccsccccscccces $14.00@14.25 
BORGrs WUE «566 0 0500'0 408 80 00 13.75 @14.00 
Wat. CIM, SUNS: divncecccesecess 9.00@ 9.25 
Second clear, jute ..........+. - 6.25@ 6.50 
Be 3 SEs Fiwesncnce 6855 + 13.00@13.25 
Durum POtemt .osccccecccccccss 12.75 @13.00 
RY FLOUR—Prices today at Duluth- 
Superior mills, in 100-Ilb sacks: 
A. 2 CURIE sien aden k6es bcastu ves $4.90 
Pure WHAGS FY: co scscsscrevece dvadkees 5.35 
No, ; GOST BHO. . ccvcscvctcessocctecess - 3.35 
ee er eee bvevees coee OF 
WHEAT FLOUR OUTPUT 
For weeks ending as follows: 
1920 bbis 1919 bbis 1918 bbls 


Apr. 3...12,960 Apr. 5...18,955 Apr. 6...19,740 
Mch. 27.14,650 Mch. 29.16,680 Mch. 30.13,325 
Mch. 20.18,185 Mch. 22.12,585 Mch, 28.14,175 
Mch, 13.10,740 Mch. 15. 8,520 Mch, 16.14,430 
WHEAT—Run of receipts increased, and 
this week’s total shows up the largest for 
Some time, As a result, the cash market 


has taken on breadth and activity. The 
Bast was reported inquiring for supplies. 
Part of the present arrivals are reported as 
coming froém Minneapolis, Market was well 
supported, premiums on spring grades ad- 
vancing 15@20c, and durum about 7c. Ship- 
ping and milling requirements about equal 
to receipts, and stocks show no material 
change from previous week. 


PRICES, STOCKS AND MOVEMENT 


Closing coarse grain prices, on track, in 
cents per bushel: 


Oats Rye 

No. 3 white No. 2 Barley 
March 27... 89% @92% 173% 135 @156 
March 29... 89% @92% 177% 135 @156 
March 30... 895% @92% 178% 135 @156 
March 31... 90% @93% 179% 135 @156 
April 1 ..+.. 91% @94% 184% 135 @156 
Mee SF csce whee Gesss chew ooo Boece 
April 3 ..... 983% @96% 187 135 @156 
April 5, 1919 62% @65% 171 oe @.ny 


tHoliday. 
Stocks of coarse grain in Duluth-Superior 
elevators (000’s omitted), in bushels: 
c-—Domestic—, -——Bonded——, 
1920 1919 1918 1920 1919 1918 
Oats ....-- Si 198 197 ee 3 3 
Rye .......7,602 3,371 3,079 aa ee 
Barley .... 118 814 812 ee 78 
Flaxseed .. 31 49 25 3 oe 
Duluth-Superior wheat stocks, 
and receipts by weeks ended Saturday (000’s 
omitted in stocks): Receipts by 
c~Wheat stocks—, ——grade——, 
1920 1919 1918 1920 1919 1918 








bus bus bus cars cars cars 
1 dk nor } 
st sa: 8,766 81 2 8 13 
2 dk nor J 
38 dk nor | 
3 nor 5 4 425 ee 5 oe 1 
All other 
spring .. 211 2,290 130 12 4 4 
1 am dur? 
1,2 dur jf 216 3,955 44 24 6 1 
All other 
durum ..1,081 5,507 206 36 4 2 
Winter .... 15 1,974 ee 15 1 os 
Mixed ..... 28 eee es 50 12 4 
WEte ccce ee ee as <2 ee 5 
Totals ...1,555 22,917 461 144 35 30 


AMOR cecce ces 486 





Totals ...1,555 23,403 461 144 35 30 

Receipts and shipments by weeks ended 
Saturday, in bushels (000’s omitted): 

7-—Receipts——, -——Shipments—, 





Wheat— 1920 1919 1918 1920 1919 1918 
Spring .... 21 12 14 5 1,599 886 
Durum ,... 107 1 ° 69 34 
Winter ... 32 os ee ee 23 3 

Totals .. 160 13 14 741,622 923 
Oats .occce 10 5 2 13 2 
RYO .ccece - 153 292 60 5 ea 
Barley .... 6 2 15 os ee 5 

Bonded... os Py 3 or ee <e 
Flaxseed .. 19 52 38 6 11 13 

Bonded... oe 4 


FLAXSEED—tThe show of firmness at the 
start was only a flash in the pan. Senti- 
ment suddenly changed to the bear side, and 
the list broke a full 22c before the run 
could be checked. Low spots were reached 
Thursday. The Friday holiday probably had 
something to do with the selling drive. To- 
day market recovered 12c on accumulated 
buying orders and slack offerings, but only 
small business done. In the end the futures 
closed 2@4c under finals of March 27. Cash 
still based at old May price. Stocks in- 
creased 7,000 bus on the week; receipts and 
shipments not of any volume, 


RANGE OF FLAXSEED FUTURES 


Old contracts— -——Close—, 
Opening April 5 
Mch, 29 High Low Apr. 3 1919 
May ..$4.89 $4.91 $4.70 $4.82 $3.80 
TAY 26 cere ees.e woe ooes 3.72% 
Oot. oe seve ese deve eeee 3.45 
New contracts— Close 
Opening April 3 
March 29 High Low 1920 
Mae” SC accceede $4.90 $4.90 $4.68 $4.80 
TUF wc ccvccces 4.72 4.77 4.58 4.70 





MILWAUKEE, APRIL 3 


FLOUR—Wholesale prices, car lots, per 
bbl, f.0.b. Milwaukee: 
Spring patent, cotton .......... $14.00@15.00 
Spring straight, cotton ......... 12.80@13.80 
PIFSt GIGAF, COLTON ci vcccccceccr 10.00@10.50 
Rye flour, white, cotton ........ ««s+»@10.00 


Rye flour, straight, cotton ...... 9.20@ 9.25 


Rye flour, dark, cotton ......... 7.50@ 8.85 
Kansas patent, cotton ......... 13.00 @13.75 
Corn flour, 100 lbs, cotton ...... eeeee@ 4.20 
Corn meal, 100 Ibs, cotton ..... eeoee@ 4,15 
Corn grits, 100 lbs, cotton ...... coge ck 626 


MILLFEED—Firm for spot, but easier for 
deferred shipment. Standard bran, $51@ 
51.50; standard fine middlings, $56@56.60; 
flour middlings, $58@59; rye feed, $55; oil 
meal, $72@73; red dog, $64.50@65,—all in 
100-lb sacks. 

WHEAT —Prices advanced 10@15c. Re- 
ceipts, 29 cars. The call was good for all 
grades, and offerings were placed. No. 1 
northern, $2.80@3.05; No. 2, $2.90@3; No. 3, 
$2.60 @2.85. 

BARLEY—Up 3@5ic. Receipts, 104 cars. 
Maltsters were in the market at all times, 
both for spot and to arrive. All offerings 
were taken. No. 8, $1.67@1.71; No. 4, $1.56 
@1.70; feed and rejected, $1.40@1.55. 


April 3, 


RYE—Advanced 12%@18c. Receipts, 87 
cars. Demand was best from shippers for 
export; millers bought sparingly. No. 1, 
$1.81@1.92; No, 2, $1.80% @1.92; No. 3, $1.78 
@1.91, 

CORN—Prices rose 7@8c for the week. 
Receipts, 144 cars. Demand was good for 
all grades, and offerings were placed each 
day. No. 3 yellow, $1.62@1.70; No. 4 yellow, 
$1.59@1.66%; No. 3 mixed, $1.59@1.69; No. 3 
white, $1.61@1.70. 

OATS—Up 4% @5c. Receipts, 289 cars. 
Demand was good for all grades, and noth- 
ing was carried over. Shippers and indus- 
tries were in the market at all times. No. 
2 white, 95c@$1.01; No. 3 white, 93% @$1; 
No. 4 white, 92@98c. 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
7~Receipts— --Shipments—, 


1920 1919 1920 1919 
Flour, bbls... 4,500 12,250 10,063 56,040 
Wheat, bus.. 40,200 62,980 118,397 26,740 
Corn, bus.... 200,160 137,610 389,027 36,700 
Oats, bus.... 638,510 268,660 428,250 268,615 
Barley, bus.. 163,280 541,650 47,560 173,241 
Rye, bus..... 117,450 205,200 60,000 293,960 
Feed, tons... 240 330 4,812 2,865 





KANSAS CITY, APRIL 3 
FLOUR—Quotations on hard winter wheat 
flour, basis cotton 98’s or jute 140’s, f.o.b. 
Kansas City, prompt shipment: 


POCO ccea vet vette scccsacteoevs $12.90@13.70 
TPGMNE. ks ob ecteeccnceeetnces 11.95 @12.85 
ei | Per ee eee eee 10.50@11.05 
a ae rr eee a 7.40@ 9.10 

MILLFEED—Offerings light, due to re- 
duced operations of mills. Demand excel- 


lent. Prices stronger. Shippers handicapped 
by shortage of cars. Quotations: bran, April 
$2.40@2.45, May $2.25@2.30; white shorts, 
April, $3.10@3.15; gray shorts, April, $2.80@ 
2.85; brown shorts, April, $2.70. 
WHEAT—Dark hard wheat in exceptional 
demand, Better grades of hard well taken. 
Offerings light. Today’s market unchanged 
to 8c up. One car No. 1 dark hard 4c high- 
er. Red wheat unchanged to 2c higher. 
Demand good. Cash prices: hard, No, 1 
$2.70@2.80, medium $2.62@2.75; No. 2 $2.68 
@2.78, medium $2.60@2.75; No. 3 $2.65 @2.75, 
medium $2.56@2.73; No. 4 $2.63@2.73, me- 
dium $2.50@2.64; red, No. 1 $2.62, No. 2 
$2.61@2.62, No. 3 $2.57@2.58, No. 4 $2.53. 
CORN—Unchanged today to 4c higher. 
Demand good. Cash prices: white, No. 2 
$1.67, No. 3 $1.64@1.65, No. 4 $1.59@1.61; 
yellow, No, 2 $1.70, No. 3 $1.66@1.68, No. 4 
$1.62@1.64, No. 5 $1.62@1.64; mixed, No. 2 
$1.66, No. 3 $1.63@1.64, No. 4 $1.60@1.64. 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 





7-Receipts— -——Shipments— 

1920 1919 1920 1919 
Flour, bbls... 97,250 13,650 64,350 ..... 
Wheat, bus..1,337,850 356,400 774,900 814,050 
Corn, bus.... 305,000 388,750 127,500 251,250 
Oats, bus.... 108,800 416,500 84,000 279,000 
Rye, bus..... 28,600 18,700 24,200 ..... 
Barley, bus.. 57,000 21,000 52,000 4,080 
Bran, tons... 580 840 2,380 3,936 
Hay, tons.... 15,564 9,972 8,304 65,000 


ST, LOUIS, APRIL 3 


FLOUR—Spring first patent $13.30@14, 
standard $12.75@13.25, first clear $9.60@ 


10; hard winter patent $12.80@13.60, straight 
$12@12.50, first clear $9.50@10; soft winter 
patent $12.30@13.50, straight $10.90@11.40, 
first clear $9.10@9.50. 

MILLFEED—Hard winter bran, $49.50@ 
51; gray shorts, $59.50; white hominy feed, 
$60; No. 2 alfalfa meal, $33.50, 

WHEAT—Demand quiet at unchanged 
prices. Receipts, 219 cars, against 222 last 
week. Closing prices: No. 1 red, $2.66@2.68; 
No. 2 red, $2.63% @2.65; No. 3 red, $2.63; 
sample, $2.55@2.63; No. 3 hard, $2.64. 

CORN—Demand good, and prices 10@1lic 





higher. Receipts, 377 cars, against 413. 
Closing prices: No. 3 corn, $1.71; sample, 


$1.65; No. 3 yellow, $1.73; No. 4 yellow, $1.69 
@1.70; No. 3 white, $1.71; No. 4 white, $1.69. 

CORN GOODS—City mills quote, in 100-lb 
sacks: corn meal, $3.70; cream meal, $3.80; 
grits and hominy, $3.95. 

OATS—In fair demand at an advance of 
4c. Receipts, 226 cars, against 188. Closing 
prices: No. 2 oats, $1.04; No. 3 white, $1.03 
@1.04; No. 4 white, $1.02%. 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
r-Receipts— -——Shipments—, 


1920 1919 1920 1919 
Flour, bbls... 64,070 73,730 77,210 80,250 
Wheat, buS.. 336,735 318,000 183,560 170,060 
Corn, bus.... 637,650 535,600 327,750 259,330 
Oats, bus.... 758,000 838,000 350,110 583,810 
MOG BOiswcs svees 3,000 12,680 1,070 
Barley, bus.. 22,400 24,000 16,140 7,260 





BOSTON, APRIL 3 
FLOUR—Per 196 Ibs, in sacks: 


Spring patents, special short... .$14.75@15.50 
Spring patents, standard ....... 13.25 @15.00 
Spring first clears ............. 9.50@10.50 
Hard winter patents ..... meeoes 13.00 @14.00 
Soft winter patents ........... 12.00 @13.00 
Soft winter straights .......... 11.25 @12.00 
Soft winter clears ............. 10.75 @11.25 


MILLFEED—Demand quiet for wheat 
feeds; moderate inquiry for others. Spring 
bran, $57.50; winter bran, $57.50@58; mid- 
dlings, $60@64; mixed feed, $59@61; red 
dog, $71; second clears, $71; gluten feed, 
$75.12; hominy feed, $66.40; stock feed, $65; 


oat hulls, reground, $40; cottonseed meal, 
$73@75,—all in 100’s. 

CORN PRODUCTS—Quiet demand, with 
market firmly held. White corn flour, $4.50; 
white corn meal, $4.50; hominy grits and 
samp, $4.50; white corn flakes and cream of 
maize, $5.50; yellow granulated corn meal, 
$4.25; bolted yellow, $4.20; feeding corn 
meal, $3.40@3.45; cracked corn, $3.45@3.50, 
—all in 100’s, 

OATMEAL—Demand good, with market 
firmly held at $4.90 for rolled and $5.64 for 
cut and ground, in 90-lb sacks, 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND STOCKS 


7-—Receipts— -———Stocks——, 

1920 1919 1920 1919 

Flour, bbls... 40,460 26,510 ..... «eeee ° 
Wheat, bus.. 1,490 117,350 16,056 1,630,039 
Corn, bus.... 10,490: 1,600 16,378 1,485 
Oats, bus.... 49,460 113,700 276,243 395,346 
mee, O.c.. ESCO svocs 25,321 = ..cee . 
A eee eee ee 1,600 = .vccce 
Millfeed, tons 225 OF  cecte cones ° 
Corn meal, bbis 1,900 BUS swooe L Veen . 
Oatmeal, cases 6,603 eco 8 83= eevee cece 
Oatmeal, sacks 66 727 ooece ececes 

RECEIPTS DURING MARCH 

1920 1919 

ps, i Seer 104,715 74,138 
SE, WD od bar hens ecke 30,110 1,651,713 
CRs WD 6 bcs ciiendcwe be 30,190 1,075 
GOR, DWE cccvcosseecves 415,400 88,820 
Be. WOE oe sans caeviocde 46,195 ones 
Peete, DUD occcccancseae 3,210 cman 
SEMIEOOG, TORE oc tccccdes 436 453 
Corn meal, bbis ......... 2,765 615 
Oatmeal, cases ........- 10,023 4,458 
Oatmeal, sacks ......... . ; re eh 


Exports from Boston during the week: to 
Liverpool, 17,1438 bus corn and 600 sacks 
flour. 





NEW YORK, APRIL 3 

FLOUR—Market firmer, though with 
somewhat curtailed purchases, as buyers are 
not following the advances. Indications are 
for good buying in near future. Grain Cor- 
poration bought 121,000 bbis at $10.69, jute, 
Baltimore, and $10, jute, Pacific Coast points. 
General quotations: spring first patent, $14.50 
@15; standard patent, $13@13.60; first clear, 
$9.75@10.90; hard winter straight, $12.50@ 
13.50; first clear, $10.25@10.75; soft winter 
straight, $11@11.35; rye, $9@10,—all in jute. 
Receipts, 150,158 bbls, 

WHEAT—Receipts, 571,400 bus, 

CORN—Market was inclined toward dull- 
ness, because of an almost entire lack of 
export demand. There was a limited de- 
mand from domestic consuming interests. 
Quotations practically unchanged. Receipts, 
46,200 bus. 

OATS—In much the same position as corn, 
with also practically unchanged prices. Re- 
ceipts, 304,000 bus. 








PHILADELPHIA, APRIL 3 
FLOUR—Receipts, 1,600 bbis, and 8,475,- 
952 lbs in sacks. Exports, 19,828 sacks to 
London, 104,343 sacks to Danzig and 4,086 
packages to Smyrna, Salonika and Alexan- 


dria. Quotations per 196 lbs, packed in 
140-lb jute sacks: 

Spring first patent ....... swe eee $14.00 @14.50 
Spring standard patent ........ 12.90 @13.20 
ete DOGG GOR 66s i cccceccdss 10.50 @10.75 
Hard winter short patent....... 13.25 @13.75 
Hard winter straight ......... + 12.50@13.00 
Soft winter straight ........... 10.65 @11.25 


RYE FLOUR—Offerings light, and market 
firm and higher in sympathy with strength 
of raw material. Trade, however, quiet. 
Quotations, $10.75@11.25 per 196 lbs, in 
sacks, as to quality. 

WHEAT—Market unchanged. Receipts, 
228,390 bus; stock, 716,039. Quotations, car 
lots, in export elevator, government standard 
inspection: 

Standard prices: No. 1 red winter, $2.39; 
No. 1 northern spring, $2.39; No. 1 hard win- 
ter, $2.39; No. 1 red winter, garlicky, $2.37; 
No. 1 red, smutty, $2.36; No. 1 red, garlicky 
and smutty, $2.34. The United States Grain 
Corporation’s purchases of wheat are based 
on the following schedule of discounts: No. 
2 wheat, 8c under No. 1; No. 3 wheat, 6c 
under No. 1; No. 4 wheat, 10c under No, 1; 
No. 5 wheat, 14c under No. 1. 

CORN—Market firm and 5@9c higher, 
with offerings light. Trade, however, quiet. 
Receipts, 50,580 bus; stock, 205,029. Quota- 
tions, car lots for local trade: new, as to 
quality and location, $1.72@1.85, the latter 
for No. 2 yellow. 

CORN GOODS—Demand only moderate, 
but offerings light and market advanced in 
sympathy with raw material. Quotations: 
Kiln-dried— 100-lb sacks 

Gran, yellow meal, fancy.......$....@4.15 

Gran, white meal, fancy ....... .«...@4.40 


Yellow table meal, fancy ...... wee» @4.05 
White table meal, fancy ....... +e+»@4.40 
White corn flour, fancy .......... oes + @4,40 
Pearl hominy and grits, sacks.... - @4.25 
Pearl hominy and grits, cases..... oes» @2.40 


decreased production 
light, market firm and 


MILLFEED—With 
and offerings very 


again higher. Trade, however, quiet. Quo- 
tations: 

6B RE reer $57.00 @57.50 
Soft winter bran ..........s006. 58.00 @58.50 
Standard middlings ............ 59.50 @60.50 
Flour middlings ............+.. 63.00 @64.00 
MOG GO ccccstcccccvccvssaveses 69.00 @70.00 


OATS—Quiet, but offerings light and mar- 











ket further advanced 3%c. -Receipts, 27,151 
bus; stock, 174,621. Quotations: 
No. 2 white .......... o Pececeg ae $1.09@1.09% 
Sa eae +» 1,08@1.08% 
Ae SID. Sepkctoptaveens «ee 107@1,07% 
OATMEAL—Firm in sympathy with raw 
material, but trade quiet. Quotations: 
ground oatmeal, 100-lb sacks, $5.43; rolled, 
steam or kiln-dried, per two 90-lb sacks, 
$9.40; patent, cut, two 100-lb sacks, $10.41@ 
12.07; pearl barley, in 100-lb sacks, fine $7@ 
7.90, coarse $5.50. 





BALTIMORE, APRIL 3 

FLOUR—Closing, car lots, bbl, in 98-Ib 
cottons: 
Spring first patent ............. $13.25 @13.75 
Spring standard patent ........ 12.50@13.00 
Hard winter short patent ...... 13.00 @13.50 
Hard winter straight .......... 12.25 @12.75 
Soft winter short patent ....... 12.00@12.50 
Soft winter straight (near-by)... 10.50@11.00 
Rye flour, white ........ceee0% 9.50@10.00 
Rye flour, standard ............ 9.00@ 9.50 

City mills’ jobbing prices: 
City mills’ spring patent ....... @14.25 
City mills’ blended patent ..... @13.75 
City mills’ winter patent ....... @12.25 
City mills’ winter straight ..... @12.00 


MILLFEED—Unchanged and mann, Quo- 
tations, in 100-lb sacks, per ton: spring bran, 
$55@56; soft winter bran, $55@56; standard 
middlings, $59@61; flour middlings, $62@63; 
red dog, $68@69; city mills’ bran and mid- 
dlings, $60. 

WHEAT—Higher; demand excellent, 
movement fair. Receipts, 126,724 bus; ex- 
ports, 317,203; stock, 622,971. Closing prices: 
spot No. 2 red winter, $2.80; spot No. 2 red 
winter, garlicky, $2.77; range of sample 
grade for week, $2.20@2.77, as to quality. 

CORN—Firmer; movement and demand 
better. Receipts, 267,905 bus; stock, 410,055. 
Closing prices: contract spot, $1.71%; do- 
mestic No. 3 yellow, track, $1.72; range of 
southern for week, $1.63@1.76; spot near-by 
yellow cob, bbl, 

OATS—Gained 8c; demand and movement 
good. Receipts, 174,274; exports, 106,896; 
stock, 572,605. Closing prices: No, 2 white, 
domestic, $1.07%; No. 3 white, domestic, 
$1.06%. 

RYE—Up i14c; movement large, 
active. Receipts, 773,782 bus; exports, 
199? stock, 1,404,216. Closing price of No. 2 
western for export, $2.07%. 


RECEIPTS AND EXPORTS 


Receipts and exports in March, with com- 
parisons (000’s omitted): 


demand 
860,- 


9 


-~Receipts— --Exports— 

1920 1919 1920 1919 

Flour, bbls..... 363 276 185 253 
Wheat, bus.... 1,070 1,468 643 1,606 
Corn, bus...... 463 314 77 200 
Oats, bus...... 996 1,133 829 963 
Rye, bus....... 2,922 1,006 2,413 891 
Barley, bus. 42 497 17 159 
Malt, bus...... 46 44 oes 
Millfeed, tons.. 1 one ove eee 
Receipts and exports from Jan. 1 to April 


1, with comparisons (000’s omitted): 





-—~Receipts— --Exports— 
1920 1919 1920 1919 
Flour, bbis..... 625 1,206 450 689 
Wheat, bus.... 2,087 4,237 2,187 3,828 
Corn, bus...... 1,445 823 302 210 
Oats, bus...... 1,716 2,324 1,073 2,072 
Rye, bus....... 6,880 1,206 4,412 1,531 
Barley, bus.... 56 854 17 159 
Malt, bus...... 115 224 ee 
Buckwheat, bus 2 a> 
Millfeed, tons. . 4 3 
TOLEDO, APRIL 3 

FLOUR—Soft winter wheat patent flour, 
98’s, f.o-b. mill, $12; spring, $13. 

MILLFEED—Car lots, 100’s, per ton, f.o.b. 
Toledo: 
Winter wheat bran ......,..ccceeseces $56.00 
Winter wheat mixed feed ..........+. 59.00 
Winter wheat middlings ..........5.4.5 62.00 
Oll meal, in 100-lb bags..........0..50. 65.00 
Crushed flaxseed, 100-lb bag........... 13.00 


37 cars, 16 contract. 
5 contract. 


WHEAT—Receipts, 
CORN—Receipts, 39 cars, 
OATS , 20 cars, 18 contract. 
WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
r-Receipts— --Shipments— 








1920 1919 1920 1919 
Wheat, bus.. 51,800 16,860 5 120,120 
Corn, bus.... 48,750 26,900 E 5,130 
Oats, bus.... 43,050 102,450 5, "800 149,720 





BUFFALO, APRIL 3 





FLOUR—Prices per bbl, cotton 4's, car- 
loads: Spring 
Best patent spring ..........++. -.@14.10 
BWakerd patent ....cccsccssvccves --@14.10 
os SS BPP UTEP ieee «+» @10.85 
OBOE CIOBP 26 cscceccccccocves --@ 17.35 
MSPBMAM MOUF oc ccccccccccscces --@14.10 
Rye, pure white .......-..+.2+. -»@10.35 
BE WOUMINME cc bc cee ted peveveecs --@ 9.75 

“"gac ked 
NO, WOR COM ccc cccesssccveess S, - @53.50 
Standard middlings, per ton.... . | @58.00 
Oe FR e ts - @59.50 
Flour middlings ..............- - @63.00 
eee Oe, MOF TOM 2 crewrecrecsec -.- @69.00 
Corn meal, table, per ton ...... 83. 00@84. 00 
Corn meal, coarse, per ton ..... -- @72.50 
Cracked corn, per ton ......... )  @T73. 00 
Hominy feed, per ton .......... --@65.50 
Gluten feed, per ton ........... --@75.00 
Cottonseed meal, 36 per cent... -- @72.50 
Cottonseed meal, 38 per cent... --@74.50 
OP LOM 2. sc ccescicsce --@62.00 
Rolled, oats, bbl, 90-lb sacks.... ‘4 50@ 4.60 
Oat hulls, reground, ton ....... 37.00 @ 38.00 


WHEAT—Dealers in soft wheat are hold- 
ing for higher prices, and sales are being 


made. Spring wheat is very quiet, with a 
few cars offered at too high a price for 
millers. 


CORN—The market advanced 6c for the 
week, closing at the top, with a good de- 


and offerings 
No. 1 yellow, 
$1.78; No. 8 yellow, 
$1.70; No. 6 yellow, 
$1.59@1.62,—on track, 


Receipts were light, 
Closing: 


mand, 
were taken daily. 
$1.79; No. 2 yellow, 
$1.75; No. 4 yellow, 
$1.66; No. 6 yellow, 
through billed, 

OATS—Active demand all week and, with 
receipts light, there was a steady advance 
in prices, closing 8c higher than last week 
and strong. Closing: No, 1 white, $1.10%; 
No, 2 white, $1.10; No. 3 white, $1.09; No, 4 
white, $1.08,—on track, through billed. 

BARLEY—tLittle offered spot, and dealers 
find it difficult to get offerings for shipment. 
There was a good inquiry from local malt- 
sters. Quotations: May shipment, 46-lb or 
better, $1.65@1.70, store, Buffalo; rail ship- 
ment, $1.75@1.80, track, Buffalo. 

RYE—No offerings. Buyers bid 6c over 
Chicago May for No. 2. 





MINNEAPOLIS, APRIL 6 
Nominal quotations today by Minneapolis 
and outside mills for flour in carload or 
round lots, f.o.b. Minneapolis, per 196 lbs, 
were within the following range: 
Short patent, 98-lb cottons...... $14.00 @14.60 





Standard patent 13.70@14.10 
Bakers patent 13.10 @13.60 
Wee CIGON, BUCO So os ct dceces ce 9.25@ 9.65 
Second clear, jute ........6s06% 6.90@ 7.30 


Durum flour quotations, f.o.b. Minneapolis, 
today (April 6), in jute, were: 
Medium semolina .......e.0e08% $13.25 @13.35 
Durum flour 11.10@11.20 
0} | eR ePeR Teh eer Pe 7.50@ 8.00 


WEEKLY FLOUR OUTPUT 


The flour output of Minneapolis mills for 
four weeks, with comparisons, is shown in 
the subjoined table: 


1920 1919 1918 1917 

ye Sees e 392,045 162,555 372,775 
April 38.. 233,640 369,220 152,975 395,830 
March 27. 230,695 365,050 166,590 222,685 
March 20. 223,805 294,440 150,340 222,685 
Weekly foreign flour shipments of Minne- 


apolis mills for four weeks ended Saturday: 


1920 1919 1918 1917 
APP 10..  seesss 29,670 8,880 24,615 
April 3.. 9,955 7,290 8,200 24,605 
March 27. 7,085 16,692 ....+. 23,275 
March 20. 4,875 11,3656 700 13,635 


OUTPUT OF OUTSIDE MILLS 


The flour output and foreign shipments of 
northwestern mills outside of Minneapolis 


and Duluth have been, by weeks, in barrels: 
Week Ca- 

end- No. pac- -—Output—, --Exports— 
ing mills ity 1920 1919 1920 1919 
Feb. 7. 65 70,710 183,420 175,345 610 9,175 
Feb. 14. 65 70,710 144,930 180,490 510 2,695 
Feb. 21. 65 70,710 148,490 183,485 850 3,610 
Feb. 28. 65 70,710 120,335 242,140 1,320 4,235 
Mar. 6. 65 70,710 132,685 240,950 ++. 10,630 


Mar, 13. 65 70,710 121,475 263,060 
Mar. 20. 65 70,710 146,525 262,240 
Mar. 27. 63 69,610 135,100 265,200 
Apr. 3.. 58 62,770 104,365 246,315 
MILLFEED PRICES 
Minneapolis car-lot prices of millfeed to- 
day (April 3), prompt shipment, per 2,000 
lbs, in 100-lb sacks, were reported as follows 
by brokers: 


--» 4,900 
2,195 1,200 


April 3 Year ago 
Sc errs ery ee eee $48.00@49.00 $38.50@39.00 
Stand. middlings.. 53.00@54.00 . 40.50@41.00 
Flour middlings... 57.00@60.00 45.00@46.00 


R. dog, 140-lb jute 63.00@65.00 50.50@52.00 


CEREAL PRICES 
Quotations of cereals and feeds, in car lots, 
net to jobbers, f.o.b. Minneapolis: 
Cracked corn, 2,000 Ibs*........ $64.50 @65.00 


No. 1 ground feed, 2,000 lbs*.... 64.50@65.00 
No, 2 ground feed, 2,000 lbs*.... 64.75 @65.25 
No. 3 ground feed, 2,000 Ibs*.... 65.00@65.50 
Rye feed, 2,000 lbs, 100-lb sacks, - @53.00 
White corn meal, granulatedt.. 4.40@ 4.50 
Corn meal, yellowft ........e0. 4.30@ 4.40 
Rye flour, white® .......0e.eee00. 10.40 @10.50 
Rye flour, pure dark*® .......... 8.00@ 8.10 


veeeeees 11.40@11.50 


Whole wheat flour, bblit 
aw 0b 0G 66 11.20@11.30 


Graham, standard, bblt 


pe Lg Ae en ere ae ee ee «ees @4.82% 
Mill screenings, light, per ton... 26.00@32.00 


Mill screenings, ground, per ton. 28.00@34.00 
Elevator screenings, common, ton 27.00@34.00 
Elevator screenings, cleaning... 35.00@45.00 
Buckwheat screenings, per ton.. 44.00@48.00 
Recleaned buckwheat screenings 48.00@55.00 
Flaxseed screenings, ton 32.00@ 40.00 
Recleaned flaxseed screenings... 40.00@60.00 
Can. black seed screenings, ton. 32.00@38.00 
Linseed oil meal* ‘ -@65.00 

*In sacks. ftPer 100 lbs. ¢tPer bbl in 
sacks, **90-lb cotton sacks. 


MINNEAPOLIS WHEAT PRICES 
Prices on contract grades of wheat at Min- 


neapolis: 

No.1 No. 2 
Dark northern spring... $2.23% $2.20% 
Northern spring ........ 2.21% 2.18% 
ROG GPTIRE 6. scccvvesess 2.16% 2.13% 
Amber durum .......6.6:. 2.23% 2.20% 
DUPOME cic cdcccceccdecee 2.21% 2.18% 
Hed GUrGM 2c csi cevvovse 2.41% 2.11% 
Dark hard winter ...... 2.23% 2.20% 
Hard winter ....6ciceces 2.21% 2.18% 
Yellow hard winter ..... 2.19% 2.16% 
Red winter ......20...0. 21 2.18% 


2.21% 

Duluth prices ic over Minneapolis. 

COARSE GRAIN PRICES 

Daily closing cash prices of No. 3 yellow 

corn, No. 8 white oats, No. 2 rye and the 

range of quotations on barley at Minneapolis 
during the week were, per bushel: 

Mar. Corn Oats Rye Barley 

30. 156@158 88% @90% 175% @176% 128@156 

$1. Pal mln 89% @91% 177% @178% 130@158 


Apri 

af 162@168 91% @92% 182% @183% 131@159 

RS SRS @ y RS @. 

3.. 168@165 92% @94% 185% @186% 132@160 

5.. 165@167 93% @95% 185% @186% 131@159 
*Holiday. 





THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
Receipts at Minneapolis by weeks ending 
Saturday were: April 5 
April3 Mar. 27 


1919 
Wheat, bus .....1,438,720 1,624,110 1,258,900 


Flour, bbls ...... 15,565 12,460 17,620 
Millstuff, tons ... 1,519 1,967 2,462 
Corn, bus ....... 79,730 126,100 64,410 
Oats, bus ....... 210,180 296,240 342,500 
Barley, bus ..... 185,900 247,420 1,066,600 
Rye, bus ........ 158,120 190,080 569,840 
Flaxseed, bus ... 88,550 88,400 140,970 


Shipments from Minneapolis by weeks 


ending Saturday were: April 6 
April3 Mar. 27 1919 
Wheat, bus ..... 677,270 681,200 1,471,800 
Flour, bbis ..... - 227,015 289,622 345,978 
Millstuff, tons ... 12,247 11,658 15,364 
Corn, bus ...... + 90,440 108,240 56,870 
Oats, bus ..... +» 817,720 851,360 260,400 
Barley, bus +++ 211,200 249,280 709,050 
Rye, bus ........ 170,750 238,560 124,960 
Flaxseed, bus ... 11,000 8,800 29,670 


MINNEAPOLIS WHEAT STOCKS 
Wheat in Minneapolis public elevators, as 
reported by the Chamber of Commerce on 

dates given, in bushels (000’s omitted): 
April § April 6 


April3 Mar. 27 1919 1918 








No. 1 dark ..... 531 556 1,088 eee 
No. 1 northern. 81 81 8,084 08 
No. 2 northern. . ° 1 1 312 se 
OUmOTe coccecece 7,665 7,861 9,179 ave 
Totals ...... 8,278 8,489 18,663 380 
In 1917 ....... 9,866 10,166 oes e+e 
EM ZORG: oc vn cee 11,628 12,372 
Se BORD i ccs iee 8,769 9,397 


COARSE GRAIN STOCKS 


Stocks of coarse grain in public elevators 
in Minneapolis, in bushels (000’s omitted): 


Apr.5 Apr.6 Apr. 7 

Apr. 3 Mar. 27 1919 1918 1917 

Corn ... 39 49 26 830 301 
Oats ...2,657 2,718 1,427 1,274 6,528 
Barley .. 851 853 735 1,304 943 
Rye ....4,510 4,557 6,134 176 327 
Flaxseed. 24 27 76 85 437 


FLAXSEED AND PRODUCTS 


Daily closing prices per bushel of No. 1 
flaxseed in Minneapolis and Duluth: 


c—Mpls—  -——Duluth——", 


Track To arr. Track *May boy 
Mar. 380...$4.83% 4.83% 4.88 4.86 74 
Mar, 31... 4.78% 4.78% 4.84 4.81 “70 
April 1.... 4.65% 4.65% 4.70 4.68 4.58 
April 2f... oe oot ives aene 
April 3.... 4.77% 4.77% 4.82 4.80 4.70 
April 5.... 4.83% 4.83% 4.88 4.86 4.74 

*New. tHoliday, 


Receipts of flaxseed by weeks ended Sat- 
urday and stocks in store at Minneapolis and 
Duluth, in bushels (000’s omitted): 

r——Receipts——, -——In stor 
1920 1919 1918 1920 1919 1918 
Minneapolis. 89 141 80 24 76 85 
Duluth..... 19 52 41 31 49 86 

Totals.... 

Receipts and shipments of flaxseed at Min- 
neapolis and Duluth, Sept. 1, 1919, to April 
3, 1920, were, in bushels (000’s omitted): 

-—Receipts—, —Shipments— 
1919-20 1918-19 1919-20 1918-19 











Minneapolis ... 3,500 4,872 345 1,726 
Duluth ........ 1,121 3,147 746 2,921 
Potale. oo. ocace 4,621 8,019 1,091 4,647 





Fort William and Port Arthur Stocks 


The following table shows stocks of grain 
in store at above points for week ending 
April 2, in bushels (000’s omitted): 








at aa Wheat Oats mae Flax 
CS Ban Ee iwcccsces 93 3 122 
Empire atepbeevs 255 176 226 “hi 
Consolidated ..... 211 64 112 32 
OBUVIOS crcvceses 741 14 72 se 
WeBterm wcceccee 204 44 24 18 
Grain Growers 823 269 224 oe 
Fort William .. 211 337 61 7 
Gh Bele tee ecccce 801 319 54 20 
Northwestern .... 487 30 82 ee 
Port Arthur ..... 2,154 885 350 ee 
Thunder Bay .... 416 469 95 12 
Can, Gov’t ...... 192 112 32 66 
Sask. Co-op. ..... 1,411 476 143 43 
Richardson ...... 395 160 “65 10 
Dav. & Smith ... 116 29 12 ee 

Totals ......+.. 8,509 3,419 1,662 220 
Year ago .....:.. 31,202 4,105 3,981 493 
Receipts ....... ° 524 189 181 11 
Rail shipments... 503 216 24 1 

STOCKS BY GRADE (000’s omitted) 

Wheat— Bus Oats— Bus 
No. 1 hard ..... 6 Ma. 2 Gi Wiscecs eee 
No. 1 northern..1,347 No. 2 C. W...... 373 
No. 2 northern..1,576 No, 3C. W...... 712 
No. 3 northern..1,066 Ex. 1 feed ..... 48 
BO GB ssccvccesd BIS 1 BOGE cccctccene 169 
Bs DB vevcnsscds BES GB BOGE coccccces 529 
BNO. 6 ccsceccces 39 Others ......... 1,589 
WOE wsccccccece 41 —- 
Wee: o60035 6 11 eee - a vescies 3,419 
Others ......... 3,736 

Botad 02 ccvavce 8,509 





Minneapolis-Duluth-Winnipeg Receipts 
Wheat receipts in carloads at Minneapolis, 
Duluth and Winnipeg for six days were: 


cr—Mpls—, -—-Duluth— Winnipeg 
= 1919 1920 1919 1920 1919 





March 31.. 205 117 47 4 271 170 

April 1. 157 178 13 ® 229 6 

April Bite Pie 331 =... a ee 77 

April 3.... 321 221 $1 6 58 2465 

April 6.. 359 273 34 2 4178 148 

April 6.. 169 234 79 3 338 244 
Totals ..1,211 1,244 204 24 962 999 
*Holiday. 


April 7, 1920 


All-Rail Rates 
Minneapolis and wip. 
nesota Transfer, in cents per 100 Ibs: 


All-rail rates from 


seeeees 85.0 
+++ 83.0 


Albany .. 
Baltimore ... 
Baltimore* ..... 33.0 
Baltimoret ..... 33.0 
Binghamton .... 

BtON ..2.+2--+ 38.0 
Boston* .. ee 
Bostont 
Buffalo . 
Burlington, Towa 
Cincinnati 
Corning 
Decatur ...0.... 
Wlmmige ....ccees 
. Pare 
Grand Rapids .. 
Blormell ..6....% 
Indianapolis 
Ithaca 
Kansas City .... 
Louisville 
Montreal 
Mount Morris... 
New Orleans ... 
Newport vost 
New York . 





ARAN 


bo Go Co to bo to co 


eee eeene 


BN MON SWORN 
ancoovouvooauacacoco 


02 69 co to OS Co tS Co 


o 
bod 
o 


-- 36.0 


New York® ..... 
New Yorkt ..... 


35.0 
36.0 


Ogdensburg .... ; 38.9 
Philadelphia ... 345 
Philadelphia* .. 345 
Philadelphiat .. 349 


Pittsburgh ..... 26.9 


Portland ....... 
Portland*® ..... 
Punxsutawney . 
Quebec 


4 
Richfield Springs 35. 


Rochester ...... 32.5 


Rockland 3 
St. Joseph ...... y 


Schenectady ... .“ 35.9 


Scranton 
Stanstead 
Syracuse 
Troy 
Utica 
Wayland 
Chicago (local). 
Chicago (pro- 


pertional) .... 11 


Wilkes-Barre ... : 


*Applies on i for export only. tE 
shipment of grain products (except fi 


including bran, oil ca 


ke, malt sprouts, « 





Exports for Week Ended March 27, 19 


Wheat 
bus 
286,159 
-1,345, pond 


From— 
New York... 
Portland, 

Maine 
Boston 40,00 
Philadelphia 298, 000 
Baltimore .. 267,000 
a , Sere 
N. Orleans.. 166,000 
Galveston .. 243,000 
St. John, 

N. B. 


++ 42,000 


Flour C 
bbls 
155,605 4 


Corn 
bus 


24,000 2 


art 2,00 
56,000 29 





Tots., wk. 2,687,159 
Prev. week.1,480,004 


82,000 326,605 37 
52,000 236,311 15 


BY DESTINATIONS 


United Kingdom 
Continent 

S. and Ctl. 
West Indies 


ce cerecsece 2,687,159 


Wheat 
bus 
661,475 77,000 6 


Corn F! 
' 


ee eecccece 1,829,684 ..... 23 





82,000 32: 


CROP YEAR EXPORTS 
Exports from United States and Cana 


ports from July 1, 191 
Wheat, bus 
Flour, bbls 


Corn, bus 
Oats, bus 


9, to March 27, 192 





United States Visible Grain Supply 


Visible supply of grain in the United 8 
in bushels (000’s omitted): 





Wheat Corn Oats 


Baltimore 608 
Boston 
Buffalo ..... 7,064 
Chicago - 8,62 1, 
Afloat 
Detroit 
Duluth , 
Galveston ...1, 
a 
Kan, City. 
Milwaukee. . "819 
Minneapolis "8,278 
N. Orleans. .1,004 
Newp. News. 
New York... 
Omaha 
Peoria 
Philadelphia. 
St. Louis.... 
Toledo 


3 
745 





44,787 5, 
85,081 2, 


Totals .. 
Last year.. 





April 3 
Rye 
385 495 1,345 
23 113 30 
299 231 1,155 
260 3,014 1,476 
ees eee 231 
27 158 34 
eee 51 7,602 

7 soe 339 
616 71 3 
359 430 
682 537 
39 2,657 
207 80 10 
eee 9 24 
64 58 
958 229 
111 77 
208 174 
333 92 29 
91 61 








669 
578 


8,534 18,467 
21,489 16,493 1 


CHANGES FOR THE WEEK 


Decreases—W heat, 


000; oats, 1,042,000; rye, 743,000, 


Barley, 43,000 bus. 


1,109,000 bus; corn, 
Increa 





Food Scarcity in Egypt 


Lonpon, EN«., 


March 24.—A wr 


in the Times says that there has been 
appalling rise in the price of foodst 
in Egypt, and especially of those u) 
which the poorer classes alone live, d 


ing the last three months, 


In some pe 


of the country prices have doubled d 
ing that period, and this, coupled \ 
scarcity, is beginning to cause visi 


distress. Yet, he 


many parts of Egypt were actually roo 
ing up young crops of cereals in or: 


says, landowners 


to clear the land for cotton and reap 

golden harvest which the fabulous pri 
of cotton promise them, though the la: 
less poor could not buy enough flour « 
corn, or even find enough food to buy 


they had the money, to keep body an 
All the while Egypt, as 
A new foo 
controller has recently been appoint: 


soul alive. 
whole, is rolling in 


wealth. 


by the government, but rather late 


the day, so that prompt and decisive « 
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tion is very necessary if serious trouble 


C. F. G. Ratrxes. 


is to be avoided 
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April 7, 1920 
MINNEAPOLIS AND NORTHWEST 


(Continued from page 53.) 
w. S. Weiss, of the La Grange Mills, 
Red Wing, Minn., will attend the annual 
ting of the Millers’ National Fed- 


“¢ 
al : in Chicago next Friday as dele- 
vate of The Millers’ Club of Minneapolis. 
B. B. Sheffield, of Minneapolis, will also 
atte 

y | Fraser-Smith Co., Minneapolis, 
has moved its offices to the twelfth floor 
of Flour Exchange Building into 
qu s formerly occupied by the Grain 
Cor ition. The offices are very com- 
mo , and much larger than the ones 
just vacated. 
ie e mill oats are selling in Minneap- 
oli 82@86c bu, bulk, f.o.b. here. Seedy 
oat yproaching the screenings class sell 
it ind 75@78c bu. Prices depend 
lar on what kind of cars the feed is 
loa in. If in cars that can run east, 
i premium is paid. 

J s G. Lawrence, president of the 
W ha (Minn.) Roller Mill Co., with 
M Lawrence, returned home from 
Fl April 8. Mr. and Mrs. James 
G vrence, Jr., who have been in the 
PI pines for the last five years, also 
returned to Wabasha during the week. 


| Carter-Mayhew Mfg. Co., Min- 

s, has sold new Carter disk separa- 
tors to each of the following: Big Dia- 
mo Mills Co., Morristown, Minn., Du- 
lut Universal Milling Co., Duluth, 
Mir and the Strong-Scott Mfg. Co., 
of nneapolis, for the Western Milling 
Co ew mill at Oakland, Cal. 

[his office is asked repeatedly as to 
who does the flour-buying for the Fed- 
eral System of Bakeries of America, 
rh stem operates approximately 600 
shi throughout the United States, and 
flour used in these shops is bought 
by (ieorge Wollman, manager of the 
flour and milling division, 214 Plymouth 
Building, Minneapolis. 

!, FE. Armstrong, sales-manager for 
the agle Roller Mill Co., New Ulm, 
Min, returned home Saturday from a 
ss and pleasure trip to Cuba, He 
V n the island about three weeks. Re- 
turning, he visited the trade throughout 
the southeastern and eastern states, ar- 

in Minneapolis last week in time 


to join the Easter class of the Scottish 
tiie Masons and take the thirty-second 
degree work. 

lispatch from Fargo, N. D., states 
tl the case of the Farmers’ Elevator 
Co., of Embden, N. D., is to come up for 
ring before three federal judges in 
St iul at an early date. The elevator 
co iny refused to take out a license 


under the North Dakota grain inspection 
depirtment, contending that the state 
ct demanding this was unconstitutional. 
[he elevator company asks that the grain 
inspection department be enjoined from 
prosecution under the provisicns of the 


st act. 


WHEAT PROSPECT BETTER 


(Continued from page 52.) 
hile it is a trifle early to estimate 
amount of loss from winter-killing 
ind Hessian fly, there is undoubtedly 
sole damage. The wheatfields appear to 
have come through the winter better than 
it have been expected, although some 
present a rather spotted appearance, 
particularly on low ground or thin soil 
where ice had formed. Undoubtedly 
sole fields will be abandoned. The gen- 
situation would lead one to expect 
age short and condition variable. 
W. H. Wiearn, Jr. 


* * 


r. Louts, Mo., April 6.—(Special Tel- 
egram)—A good rainfall, followed by 
w flurries and a light frost on Sun- 
, has apparently done no damage to 
wing wheat in Missouri and southern 
10is, though other crops were seri- 
ously damaged. Rather cold weather 
vails, but temperature is rising today. 

Perer DERLIEN. 
* * 

Toronto, Ont., April 3.—In an official 
1ouncement, the department of agri- 
ture, Ottawa, has stated that pros- 
pects for spring seeding in western Can- 
. are fair. There is a good supply of 
eat, oats and barley seed in prime 
condition and well distributed. 


Rog 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


The government of Ontario has also 
made a statement about crops. In this it 
is asserted that winter whéat and clover 
are promising well. Spring plowing is 
under way. A. H, Bamey. 

* * 


Kansas Crry, Mo., April 3.—The fol- 
lowing is a report issued by S. D. Flora, 
state meteorologist, recording the condi- 
tion of the Kansas wheat crop since the 
latest precipitation: “Soaking rains of 
the past week in the eastern, southeast- 
ern, and south-central counties broke the 
long drouth in those sections, and im- 
mensely improved the outlook for wheat 
and spring-sown grains. The north-cen- 
tral and western counties had little or 
no rain, and are still dry, but not suf- 
fering for want of moisture. 

“With the exception of a few locali- 
ties in the south-central counties, par- 





a heavy snow, which covered a large part 
of the wheat belt. Junction City report- 
ed the mercury fell 30 degrees, with the 
temperature at the low mark but eight 
degrees above freezing. Concordia re- 
ports strong winds having accompanied 
the snow, which caused it to drift con- 
siderably. This will undoubtedly cause a 
slackening of train service, which has 
been very poor for the past three weeks. 
This latest precipitation should prove 
very beneficial for the new wheat crop, 
providing a freeze does not follow. 
R. E. Sreruine. 
” 


InpraAnapouis, Inp., April 3.—Weather 
conditions in Indiana were generally fa- 
vorable this week for growing crops, the 
mean temperature for the last six days 
averaging about 12 per cent above nor- 
mal. There was considerable sunshine, 


New Secretary for Millers’ Association 


Great Fats, Mont., April 3.—C. E. Vandenover, of this city, who recently 
accepted the secretaryship of the Southern Minnesota Mills, with headquarters 
at Minneapolis, left his position as traffic manager of the Royal Milling Co. on 


March 27 to report at his new office, where his work started on April 1. 


Mr. 


Vandenover has been regarded as a rate expert of unusual ability here, and has 


gained wide recognition by his work for the Royal Milling Co. 


ticularly in McPherson, Harvey, Reno, 
Sedgwick, and Ford, where blowing of 
the soil was serious, the wheat survived 
the heavy windstorms and is in good con- 
dition. In the western third, north-cen- 
tral and northeastern counties the wheat 
is fair to good. The only reports of 
abandonment of large tracts come from 
the south-central counties and extreme 
southeastern, where the percentage of 
abandonment is likely to run high.” 
Late in the week a cold wave swept 
over portions of Kansas, accompanied by 


Joun A. Curry. 


especially over southern sections, and 
light rains occurred in some districts. 

Reports from different parts of the 
state, however, show that winter wheat 
continues to vary greatly in condition. 
It is very poor in some fields, due to 
Hessian fly infestation or winter-killing, 
while in other places, where there was 
considerable snow protection and no fly, 
the plants are coming out nicely. 

Millers as a rule seem to be rather 
essimistic considering the wheat out- 
ook. The acreage in Indiana is approxi- 


mately 20 per cent less than last year, 
and, with so many reports of damage, 
predictions of a greatly reduced yield 
compared with 1919 are common. In 
some places, fields in wheat will be 
plowed up and oats sown. A few will 
replace part of their acreage with corn. 
One of the few counties reporting what 
may be called a good outlook for wheat 
in practically all of its parts is Hamil- 
ton. 

While some oats, barley and grass seed 
have already been sown in the state, the 
work over the central and southern sec- 
tions as a whole is just starting. Sun- 
shine and high winds have dried the 
ground rapidly recently, and farmers re- 
port the soil breaking nicely, the result 
of having been frozen practically solid 
during the winter. The earth is not 
tough or lumpy, as it would be after a 
winter of alternate freezes and thaws. 

Epwarp H. Zrecner. 
* * 

Seattte, Wasu., April 3.—Consider- 
able areas of winter wheat, injured by 
lack of moisture succeeding seeding, are 
being planted to spring wheat. The 
original Washington winter acreage was 
about 10 per cent less than a year ago, 
from which sowing a crop of 23,000,000 
bus was harvested. W. C. Tirrany. 

a * 


Ocpen, Uran, April 3.—Heavy snow- 
fall throughout the intermountain states 
during the past week is declared by gov- 
ernment crop experts to have been of 
much value for both irrigated and non- 
irrigated lands, adding a liberal supply 
of moisture for “dry farms” that are 
used for wheat-growing. The snowfall 
has been nearly one foot during the past 
seven days. W. E. Zuppann. 

* * 

Wasurneton, D. C., April 3.—Vegeta- 
tion advanced rapidly in central and 
southeastern districts under favorable 
weather conditions, but it was rather cold 
in the West, the Weather Bureau report- 
ed in its review of crop and weather con- 
ditions for the past week, issued 
Wednesday. 

Corn-planting progressed in the south- 
ern states under generally favorable 
weather conditions, especially in most 
sections west of the Mississippi River, 
where this work is about abreast of the 
season. To the eastward, however, plant- 
ing is being done somewhat later than 
in an average year. This work pro- 
gressed northward during the week to the 
southern portions of North Carolina and 
Tennessee and to southeastern Missouri. 
Planting progressed rapidly in Oklahoma 
under more favorable soil moisture con- 
ditions than have heretofore obtained, 
and rains were beneficial in Texas, al- 
though corn is germinating rather poor- 
ly in the latter state. 

Under the influence of warm weather 
for the season and ample soil moisture in 
most districts there was a widespread im- 
provement in the winter grain crops, the 
improvement being marked in many dis- 
tricts, particularly in the central valleys. 
The high winds were rather trying on 
winter wheat in the western portions of 
Kansas and Oklahoma, where the soil 
continues dry, but the rains in the other 
portions of those states, as well as in 
central and eastern Texas, were very 
beneficial. Wheat is making marked im- 
provement in the lower Missouri valley, ~ 
and is showing satisfactory advance in 
much of the Ohio Valley, although it is in 
poor condition in some localities, particu- 
larly in parts of Indiana and Illinois. 

Joun J. Marrinan. 
al * 


San Francisco, Cat., April 3.—“The 
crops are saved, the weather is good, the 
country looks fine, and farmers are feel- 
ing optimistic again.” This was the re- 
port made on March 25 by E. E. Kauf- 
man, field agent of the Bureau of Crop 
Estimates, Department of Agriculture, 
on his return from a four-day trip 
through the Sacramento valley. 

March rains, according to Mr. Kauf- 
man, have done both field and orchard 
crops a world of good. The growers feel 
that the yield this year wili be close to 
normal. George Willson, assistant fore- 
caster of the Weather Bureau, says these 
rains, the heaviest since February, 1919, 
have prevented a complete drying up of 
young grain, and that the dread of an al- 
most total crop failure is past. 

R. C, Mason. 
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New York, N. Y., April 3.—One of 
the most interesting movements in inter- 
national finance has been the rapid re- 
covery in sterling exchange. This em- 
phasizes what has been said in this col- 
umn respecting the financial recupera- 
tion of Great Britain, and shows that 
that nation is fast regaining her famous 
position in world-trade. The really high- 
grade English banker is probably the 
best banker in the world, and the history 
of British banking during the last quar- 
ter century shows that the great British 
banks are wonderfully efficient and well- 
managed institutions. Decision of Great 
Britain to pay off the $500,000,000 loan 
maturing here Oct. 15 has had a re- 
assuring influence upon the exchange 
market and upon the market for British 
government securities in the United 
States. 

HIGH MONEY 


The United States is still heavily short 
of credit, as the country is obviously do- 
ing such a large business as to make it 
extremely difficult for the banks and 
banking-houses to supply the accommo- 
dation which is needed for day-to-day 
trade. The indications are that there 
will continue to be an excessive demand 
for money for some time, and that the 
Federal Reserve Board will find it neces- 
sary to restrict the speculative activities 
of Wall Street whenever they become too 
burdensome for the money market to 
finance. 

It is almost impossible to borrow time 
money these days. One of the largest of 
the mercantile banks in New York has 
found it necessary for several weeks to 
refuse all new business which is offered 
to it in exchange for liberal lending ac- 
commodations. An executive of this 
great institution remarked recently that 
it was heartbreaking for him to refuse 
so many accounts which in ordinary times 
he would be only too glad to obtain. He 
said, however, that he could not take 
them, beeduse the present customers of 
the bank needed so much money that it 
would be impossible for the institution 
to take on new business which was given 
with the understanding that liberal ac- 
commodation should be forthcoming. 

The commercial paper brokers make 
small sales to New York banks these 
days, except for the account of out-of- 
town institutions. The large banks are 
not able to buy paper, because they have 
all they can do to accommodate their own 
clients. Whenever the country’s pur- 
chases of commercial paper decline, the 
houses which ordinarily obtain their 
funds through the sale of paper are 
forced back upon their banks. The re- 
sultant demand is enormous, and it is 
this demand which is increasing the 
credit strain at New York and the great 
monetary centers just now. 


NEW GOLD ARRIVES 
It is fortunate that Great Britain has 
begun to ship gold to the United States. 
It is believed that a good deal more 
will come over on the present movement. 
Too much need not be taken for granted 
in this direction, however, as the situa- 
tion is still unsettled and the scarcity of 
gold abroad is being constantly empha- 
sized in various ways. This country is 
still sending a good deal of gold to South 
America, with occasional large shipments 
to Asia. It is to be hoped that no more 
of the metal will be sent out than is ab- 
solutely necessary, because our Federal 
Reserve banks need all they now have 
for reserve purposes. They could use a 
d deal more in addition, were it 
available. 


FINANCING EUROPE 


Negotiations are reported to be under 
way for a $25,000,000 loan for Switzer- 
land. There are also rumors of one for 





Denmark, and this may be put through 
before long. China may receive an ad- 
vance of $25,000,000 or more before 
many weeks have elapsed. A dozen or 
more other countries will be glad to 
obtain loans in the United States if the 
bankers here are willing to take them. The 
situation, however, is very uncertain and 
it is clear that no more foreign financ- 
ing will be undertaken beyond the 
amount which can be easily digested by 
the American investment markets. 

It is safe to say that American bank- 
ers could have loaned a hundred times 
the total amount that they have already 
advanced to the other nations of the 
world; but, in the nature of things, in- 
vestors the world over generally show a 
preference for their own securities, and 
are not easily prevailed upon to take for- 
eign government bonds unless an unusual 
inducement is offered through an excep- 
tionally high interest return or some 
other highly favorable stipulation. 


THE SPECULATORS 


The United States Supreme Court gave 
the speculators a great deal to think 
about when it ruled that stock dividends 
could not be taxed as income. The specu- 
lators have used this for all that it is 
worth. Almost every day some highly 
speculative industrial stock is advanced 
violently on a passing rumor that a gen- 
erous stock dividend is in store for the 
shareholders. General Motors has_ be- 
come the most notorious speculative foot- 
ball in Wall Street. Such stocks as Bald- 
win Locomotive, United States Steel and 
some of the oil shares are frequently ad- 
vanced in a sensational way. Some of 
the individual motor stocks have also 
benefited by the same movement. 

There is no telling when this sort of 
thing will end, but the indications are 
that it will continue as long as credit 
conditions do not become highly unset- 
tled again. The plain fact is that the 
banks have not the money to sustain 
heavy speculation at this time. Most of 
the pyrotechnics of Wall Street these 
days have their origin in pool manipula- 
tion and the activities of those who are 
eager to reduce their holdings of unsold 
securities. 


GENERAL BUSINESS OUTLOOK 


Shrewd judges of business conditions 
are extremely interested in the develop- 
ment of new tendencies growing out of 
the issues of what promises to be an un- 
usual presidential campaign. Such dis- 
cussions are always rife in a presidential 
year, and unless all signs fail, there will 
be a good deal in the political outlook 
to affect business conditions and to in- 
fluence developments in the security mar- 
ket. The average business man is pur- 
suing a cautiously optimistic policy. He 
is taking care not to go too far in mak- 
ing future commitments based upon 
present prices. 

It is the wholesaler, the jobber and the 
very large retailers who are having a 
difficult time of it. Many of these have 
to make enormous purchases, with the 
understanding that the merchandise 
bought shall be delivered months ahead, 
and in such a situation as exists today 
no man living can tell what is going to 
happen months ahead. Developments at 
home and abroad may alter conditions 
and change the outlook in various ways. 


HERBERT HOOVER 


Herbert Hoover has come to be an in- 
teresting topic of Wall Street discussion. 
He is the dark horse which is likely to 
assume the dimensions of an elephant 
before the conventions convene in Chi- 
cago and San Francisco. His influence 
in the campaign is bound to be helpful. 
A fact that is helping him enormously 
is the tendency of red-blooded Ameri- 





cans these days to look more to the man 
nominated than to the party emblem 
which stands at the head of his ticket. 
In such a situation a man like Hoover 
is bound to become increasingly influen- 
tial as the campaign develops. Besides 
all this is his strong popularity with 
women, who may exercise a controlling 
influence in the coming campaign. It 
must be remembered, too, that Hoover 
represents the tre of self-made Ameri- 
can who is peculiarly appealing to young 
America and the men that have gone 
through the war. 


APRIL SETTLEMENT 


The settlement on April 10 will be 
unusually interesting. The great dry 
goods commission houses of the United 
States have been looking forward to this 
date for months in much the same way 
as the influential financial institutions 
and insurance corporations are accus- 
tomed to look toward Jan. 1 and the late 
December settlements. There is good 
reason to believe that the adjustment 
will be concluded without financial dis- 
turbance, but the preliminary financing 
and requests for accommodation over the 
settlement period are likely to have an 
important influence upon money market 
developments. The country is doing 
business upon such a high price level as 
to make the daily turn-over absorb an 
immense sum of money which must be 
provided at all hazards. The situation 
has been thoroughly canvassed, and it is 
felt that general business is upon a pret- 
ty safe basis. 

On the other hand, it would be foolish 
to assume that the danger points had 
been passed and that all obstacles had 
been surmounted. The demands are so 
onerous and the financing so unusual as 
to make it necessary for both borrowers 
and lenders to pursue a mutually con- 
servative course until the year ends. 
Some authorities believe that lower mer- 
chandise prices will be seen about July 
1, while others do not feel that the re- 
action will come as early as that. 


DULUTH-SUPERIOR 

Dututs, Mryxw., April 5.—Demand for 
flour last week continued light. Buyers 
showed no disposition to take on supplies 
other than those absolutely necessary to 
care for immediate requirements. It was 
only this class of buying that appeared, 
and small-lot orders made up the entire 
trade. Not even the advance of 50c bbl 
in patents made necessary by the higher 
wheat market had any influence. 

One mill found a slight improvement 
in the volume of shipping orders; the 
other reported no change. The car situa- 
tion has not improved materially. 

Inquiry came in steadily for durum 
flour, but there were few bookings. The 
mill is still working on old orders. Ask- 
ing prices are unchanged. 

Aside from local interest the rye flour 
market is dead. The mill received but 
one inquiry on the closing day of the 
week. Higher rye prices have made nec- 
essary an advance of 30@40c bbl, but 
the advance developed no new buying 
interest. 

A light supply and steady demand keep 
the millfeed market firm. . With the re- 
duced output of the mills there is not 
much to sell, and present wants seem to 
be difficult to cover. 





DULUTH-SUPERIOR FLOUR OUTPUT 


Flour Pct. of 
output § activity 
TRIS WEEE cccccsvscecccsic 13,050 35 
EMBE WOOK cccccicvesevsces 14,735 40 
DsGOt VORP cccccccciccsevsse 18,955 51 
Two years ABO .......seeee 21,890 60 


Flaxseed today opened with an advance 
of 5c per bu, then broke Ile, but on the 
announcement of an advance of 18c in 
Argentine cables turned very strong and 
advanced 13c, and closed at practically 
the top price of the day. The market is 
narrow, with trading light. 

The screenings market exhibits a strong 
undertone, but business is not important. 
Buyers wanting supplies take what they 
need at ruling prices, but show no inclina- 
tion to stock up. Wheat screenings hold 
at $26@28 ton. Mill oats are bringing 
high figures. 

Increased inquiry from the East ad- 
vanced spring wheat premiums 15@20c 
and durum 2@9c last week, but the latter 
lost 1@4c today. The near approach of 
the opening of navigation is stirring in- 
terest. Receipts have picked up some- 
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what, partly from country points and 
partly from Minneapolis. 0 1 dark 
northern closed today at $2.95@3.25; No, 
2 dark northern, $2.90@3.20; No. 3 dark 
northern, $2.80@3.15; No. 4 dark north- 
ern, $2.70@2.95; No. 5 dark northern, 
$2.60@2.77; No. 1 northern, $2.80@3.05, 
No. 2 northern, $2.75@3; No. 3 northern, 
$2.70@2.90; No. 1 amber durum, $2.23 @ 
2.67; No. 2 amber durum, $2.22@2.14; 
No. 1 durum, $2.23@2.65; No. 2 durum, 
$2.20@2.62; mixed grain, $2.17@2.64. 

A broad and active market has ruled 
in rye futures the past week. A record 
price was established Saturday, and again 
today, $1.86 for the May delivery. A net 
advance of 10%c was made during ihe 
week. The feature was the strong e- 
mand from houses with eastern conn:c- 
tions. Seaboard exporters were reporied 
to be paying the highest premiums on 
the crop. Local stocks are virtually sold 
out and under charter to go out, and the 
country movement has fallen off slightly, 
indicating that the bulk of the crop has 
already moved to terminals. Receipts 
during March were 1,010,464 bus, against 
164,163 a year ago. 


NOTES 


W. B. Joyce, manager of the Duluth 
office of the Van Dusen Harrington C»., 
will leave tomorrow for the East. 


The Duluth Board of Trade cleari 
association has advanced its cleari 
charge from 5 to 10c for a 5,000-bu trans. 
action. 

Duluth-Superior elevators have about 
7,500,000 bus rye which will move soon 
after the opening, but there is not much 
other grain to go from here. 

John D. Shanahan, formerly with the 
United States Grain Corporation and now 
with the Niagara Falls Milling Co., of 
Buffalo, N. Y., was here Saturday. 

Two or three cars of Canadian oats 
are arriving here daily, and being a)- 
sorbed by the milling or feeding trace. 
The oats run heavy, are of fine qualily, 
and bring top prices. 

Duluth-Superior elevators in March 1 
ceived 418,655 bus wheat, against 76,529 
a year ago. Shipments, 313,276 bus, 
against 1,702,831. The total of all grains 
received was 1,609,853 bus, against 38.,- 
443 a year ago. 

E. N. Bradley, H. J. Atwood and ©. 
T. Mears represented the Duluth Board 
of Trade at the hearing in Chicago, F 
day, before Secretary Meredith, of the 
Department of Agriculture, on proposed 
changes in federal grades of spring 
wheat. The Duluth representatives ac- 
vocated changes. 

Vessel charters of rye have been made 
from Duluth to Buffalo at 334¢ bbl. The 
amount sold to go from here is said to he 
about all under charter. Labor troubles 
at Buffalo are rendering vessel movemei:| 
somewhat uncertain. Owners who must 
unload grain before leaving there are gu- 
ing slowly in making charters, because 
of the uncertainty as to when they c 
get away. 


ig 
' 


F. G. Cartson. 





Deferred Cablegrams for Canada 
Lonvon, Ene., March 17.—The Bri 
ish postmaster general has given noti: 
that deferred cablegrams will now be a 
cepted for transmission to Canada | 
the state-owned imperial cable, which 
at present the only route available fi 
the deferred service. In pre-war da) 
a deferred service was offered by all t! 
transatlantic cable companies, both | 
Canada and the United States, and ver 
full advantage of it was taken, owin 
to the considerable reduction in cos 
compared with ordinary cable rates. Th 
prices now charged by the governme 
for deferred cables are practically on 
the same basis as of old, namely 41/,( 
744d per word, according to destinatio! 
C. F. G. Rarxes. 


Northwestern Flour Output—Exports 
The attached table shows the flour outpu 
and foreign shipments by mills of Minne 
apolis and Duluth; also by 65 “outside” mills 
with a daily capacity of 70,710 bbls, from 
Sept. 1, 1919, to March 27, 1920, with com 
parisons, in barrels (000’s omitted): 
-—Output—, -—Exports—. 
1919-20 1918-19 1919-20 1918-19 











Minneapolis ...10,988 9,697 223 93 
A | eee 330 216 «e0 Bee 
Duluth-Superior 287 534 PPT Ts 
Outside mills .. 6,262 7,046 20 236 
Totals ...... 17,867 17,493 243 =: 1,169 
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concerning markets or connections in Ameri- 
ca or elsewhere are invited to correspond 
d t with The Northwestern Miller. 
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mm Monday last the wholesale price of 
flour, both homemade and imported, was 
raised 19s 3d, so that millers have now to 
sei! at 68s 6d ex-mill, while the price of 
imported flour to bakers will be 65s 6d 
ex store, with presumably 6d discount 
for cash in seven days. No doubt the 
authorities will see the equity of allow- 
ing a more generous discount, both for 
di \ributing agents and jobbers, owing 
to the increased risk of loss through giv- 
ing credit on increased prices of flour. 

he price of bread has not yet been 
raised, but on Monday, April 12, bakers 
will be enabled to charge a reasonable 
amount to make up the increased cost 
of flour. It is said that in London it has 
becn decided by bakers to ask Is %4d 
per 4-lb loaf, and there is no doubt this 
charge will be allowed by the authori- 
tices. It is no more than a fair equiva- 
lent of 19s 3d advance on the sack of 
flour. The authorities talk about allow- 
ing bakers a free hand in the price of 
bread after the date in question, but that 
must be taken with a big pinch of salt. 
lt is quite certain that if bakers here, or 
anywhere else in the kingdom, attempted 
to charge more than the authorities con- 
sidered reasonable, a summary stoppage 
would be put to their action. 

Bakers who run short of the old and 
cheap flour during the four weeks be- 
tween the rise in the wholesale price of 
flour and the entry of the dearer loaf 
will be allowed a rebate by the authori- 
tics on the advanced price they have to 
psy for flour. 

\llocations of imported flour to dis- 
tributing agents for resale to jobbers, 

er two weeks’ cessation, recommenced 
last Monday. The amount given out 
was rather small, but another lot is be- 
lieved to be coming tomorrow. Of course 
from now all allocations to agents will 
he on the higher price scale. The authori- 
ties have not forgotten the millers in 
this rearrangement of breadstuffs con- 
trol. From March 15, millers Have had 
to pay an additional 35s on all kinds 
ind grades of over-sea wheat, which 
brings No. 1 northern Manitoba and Aus- 
tralian to 95s per 480 lbs, cif. This 
will no doubt reduce the loss incurred by 
the Wheat Commission on its sales to 
itillers, but as the latter will suffer a 
heavy loss on each sack of flour, which 
will have to be made good by the state, 
there is no saving, as far as can be seen. 


OATMEAL 

The oatmeal market this week seems 
firmer, probably on account of a revival 
0° continental inquiry. There is still a 
good deal of oatmeal about, and also 
rolled oats, that came into dealers’ 
hands as sold-off government stores; 
considerable of this stuff should have 
heen sold long ago, and its presence in 
the market will cause trouble until it is 
all liquidated. 

Today Midlothian oatmeal runs, per 
sack of 280 Ibs, 97s 6d@101s $d. All 
cuts of Aberdeen are held at 85s, while 
a certain amount of English-made oat- 
meal is fetching 82s 6d. American pin- 
head is worth 80s, while medium and fine 
cuts make 75s. Midlothian rolled oats 


realize 97s 6d per sack of 280 lbs, while 
about at 107s 6d. 
respectively 


there is a little fan 
Aberdeen and Irish are 


making 95s and 90s, while American 
realizes 75s. There is a little London- 
made rolled oats about at 87s 6d per 
sack. 
MILLFEED 

Millfeed in this city is’ still in fair 
request, though the demand is less in- 
sistent than was the case a few weeks 
ago. The control has now reduced the 
price of middlings by 20s and has ad- 
vanced that of bran to the same amount, 
so that all millfeed is now to be sold at 
the uniform rate of £13 10s per ton, ex- 
mill, - 

THE PRINCE'S SEND-OFF 

After a delay of about a week, owing 
to an outbreak of influenza on board the 
Renown, the Prince of Wales started on 
his visit to Australia yesterday. A tre- 
mendous send-off was given him in Lon- 
don. A great crowd assembled at Vic- 
toria station a full hour before the time 
of the prince’s departure, and when he 
appeared he was greeted with a sponta- 
neous outburst of cheering that left no 
doubt as to the affectionate regard: in 
which he is held by the populace. 

LONDON’S REMARKABLE VISITOR 


There is at present in London a re- 
markable Indian, the Sadhu Sunder 
Singh. “Sadhu” is the name given in 
India to an ascetic or holy man, of which 
there are about 1,000,000 in that wonder- 
ful land, but they are, as a rule, identi- 
fied with the Hindu, Buddhist and Mos- 
lem religions. Sadhu Sunder Singh, how- 
ever, is a Christian. He is a Sikh by 
birth, and his father was a wealthy land- 
owner in the Punjab. 

Sunder Singh was born in September, 
1889, and somewhere about the age of 
14 became a Christian. His father, a 
staunch Hindu, adopted all manner of 
schemes to make him change his mind, 
but without avail, and in the end, after 
much persecution, the lad was driven 
from home into the jungle. He made his 
way to a mission station some miles dis- 
tant, where he nearly died of some poi- 
son that had been given him before he 
left home. At the age of 16 he was bap- 
tized and became a Sadhu, or itinerating 
friar, 

The life of an Indian Sadhu is one of 
rigorous and selfless discipline, in which 
both body and brain are exposed to ex- 
cessive wear and tear beyond the very 
conception of a westerner, entailing daily 
hardship, self-sacrifice and humiliation. 
Since the day the Sadhu Sunder Singh 
entered on this life he has toured all 
over India and Tibet, and has also visit- 
ed China and Japan, preaching and 
spreading Christianity. His dress all the 
year round, be it hot or cold, is a thin, 
saffron-colored linen cassock, a blanket, 
a saffron turban and bare feet. 

Sunder Singh has been persecuted and 
tortured, and has had many miraculous 
escapes from death, but everywhere he 
goes he sows the seed of Christianity, 
which springs up in a wonderful way. 
Now he has come to deliver a message 
to.us in this country, and is the guest 
of the Cowley Fathers, one of the reli- 
gious orders of the Church of England. 

Last week he addressed three meet- 
ings, two in Westminster and one in the 
heart of the city, and the great Church 
Hall at. Westminster and the two large 
churches were filled to their utmost ca- 
pacity. 

The Sadhu has a wonderful presence, 
and a beauty and serenity of counten- 
ance that lifts one above the earth. He 
has black hair and beard, with a com- 
plexion of pale olive. There is a simple 
dignity about his bearing which is very 
striking, and his address on prayer was 
listened to with rapt attention by the 
immense congregation that gathered in 
the city church, 






One of the telling features of his 
preaching is the spiritual lessons he draws 


from nature. An account of his won- 
derful life and work has been written by 
Alfred Zahir, subwarden of St. John’s 
Christian Hostel, Agra, India, under the 
title of “A Lover of the Cross,” and is 
published by the North India Tract & 
Book Society, Allahabad, India, for 
about 2s 6d. It is a fascinating little 
book, written in a quaint and very sim- 
ple style. 


MI-CAREME IN PARIS 


It is six years since Paris celebrated 
the Mid-Lent Carnival, or Mi-caréme, 
and its revival this year shows that the 
life of Paris is returning to its normal 
condition. The carnival was shorn of 
much of its ancient glory through “high 
prices.” The ornamented cars which in 
pre-war days cost 1,200 francs now cost 
12,000, and, therefore, these had to be 
strictly limited. Neither confetti nor 
colored streamers were allowed, but, nev- 
ertheless, a good show was made, and 
there was much laughing and cheering, 
and dancing and merry-making. 


COMPANY PROMOTION 


Day by day a prodigious number of 
new companies are being floated in this 
country, mostly with very inflated capi- 
tals, and troublous times for the in- 
vestors lie ahead. Yesterday in the 
House of Commons, in answer to charges 
of extravagance, the chancellor of the 
exchequer uttered a serious warning to 
financiers and investors in regard to 
these newly-formed companies. He said: 

“T cannot view without some concern 
the extraordinary extension in the pro- 
motion of companies. If I were sure that 
the expenditure of this money really re- 
sulted in increased production I should 
find some consolation, but I am convinced 
the time has come when a part of it only 
creates increased competition for the lim- 
ited supplies of labor and material which 
are ordinarily available. 

“T must say that I think those who are 
capitalizing and recapitalizing old busi- 
nesses on the basis of the present inflat- 
ed profits are entering upon a most dan- 
gerous task, are taking a great responsi- 
bility, and are laying up for themselves, 
if they continue to hold any interest in 
these concerns, and csatehaly for those 
whom they induce to come into them, as 
well as for the country, very perilous fu- 
ture problems. 

“J would utter that word of warning, 
and invite financial circles in the broad- 
est sense to realize that the deflation 
which they have called for cannot be car- 
ried out by the sole action of the chan- 
cellor of the exchequer or of the govern- 
ment. The prevention of the evil needs 
their co-operation, and that criticism of 
the demands for credit that are brought 
to them which I am supposed to exercise 
over the demands for credit that are 
brought to me.” 


SCOTTISH MARKETS, MARCH 16 


Scottish representatives of the flour 
trade attended important conferences in 
London last week, with the Earl of Craw- 
ford, representing the wheat commis- 
sion, to consider the subject of modified 
control. Little can be divulged as to the 
proposals, as those consulted were cau- 
tioned not to submit the scheme to pub- 
lic discussion at present. It may be said, 
however, that there are practical dif- 
ficulties in the adoption of the official 
proposals which apparently were not ap- 
preciated by the control authorities until 
they were faced with the representatives 
of the trade. It is expected that de- 
velopments will occur shortly that may 
enable the parties to lift the veil of 


secrecy and take the general rank and 
file into their confidence. 

It is quite obvious that the government 
recognizes the importanct of releasing 
traders as early as possible from the 
enervating atmosphere of control. The 
stumbling-block in the case of the flour 
trade, of course, is the bread subsidy, the 
continuance of which, even if the flour 
importer were freed from control, would 
necessitate the sale of all imported flour 
to the government, so that the latter 
could pass it on to the bakers at a flat 
price in conformity with the scale of the 
subsidy on home flour. It is this cen- 
tralization of the buying power that pre- 
sents the main obstacle to partial de- 
control and private importations. 


THE PRICE OF BREAD 


No steps have yet been taken by the 
master bakers of Glasgow to fix a higher 
price for bread on April.12, the date at 
which the cost to the consumer will move 
up in conformity with the dearer flour 
scale. It is recognized by the bakers that 
there is no need of hurrying to consider 
the matter, as there yet remain four 
weeks at the old price. 

James Macfarlane, of Macfarlane, 
Lang & Co., chairman of the Glasgow 
Master Bakers’ Association, was in Lon- 
don at last week’s official conferences, 
and he will go there again this week. 
It is improbable that any move will be 
made to fix the prospective price of bread 
before the end of this week. 

Mr. McCurdy, on behalf of the food 
ministry, has been suggesting freely that 
the rise in the price of the quartern loaf 
to the public ought not to exceed Is, and 
that in many districts it should not be 
more than lld. These quotations may 
apply to districts of England, though it 
is difficult to see how in any part of 
the country it is possible to pay almost. 
20s more for the sack of flour and raise 
the cost to the consumer of the baked 
product by only 14%4d. In any event, 
Mr. McCurdy’s figures will not be borne 
out in Scotland. Glasgow’s lowest fore- 
cast of the new price that will be neces- 
sary after April 12 is 1s 14d, but there 
are many bakers who believe that it will 
require to be Is ld. 


PRICES OF CAKES AND PASTRIES 


The official statement that, in the pol- 
icy of rebates for flour bought at the 
new price and used between now and 
April 12, any stocks employed to bake 
cakes, pastries, and scones are excluded, 
suggests that it is open for the fancy 
baker to increase the price of these arti- 
cles immediately. It is taken for grant- 
ed that the price of such articles will 
advance to the consumer, and the pastry 
section of the Master Bakers’ Associa- 
tion is expected to meet shortly to revise 
the present scale of prices. 


BAKERS’ STOCKS 


One would imagine that the fore- 
knowledge of the rising price would have 
enabled bakers to lay in a good stock of 
flour. Had the supply been available, 
this would certainly have been the case. 
What failed the trade was the imported 
supply, allocations of which were official- 
ly held up for three weeks in view of the 
coming change in the pricing of the flour. 
When it is stated that this suspension for 
three weeks was followed by permission 
to allot only one week’s stocks, and not 
to make up the leeway, it will be real- 
ized that the baker’s resources are not 
what they otherwise would have been. 
The result has been a tremendous demand 
on the home millers, with the further 
consequence that today’s milling at the 
new price will be issued almost imme- 
diately to the trade. 

Many bakers have been carrying on 
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from hand to mouth, with practically no 
reserve of flour, and the likelihood is that 
the state will be the debtor in most cases 
when stock-taking takes place on the 
Saturday preceding the rise in the price 
of the loaf. It is inevitable, of course, 
that when the baker receives flour of 
80 per cent extraction from the home 
miller the demand for imported flour will 
be very heavy, and some — to. 
meet this point will need to be made al- 
most immediately, if the whiteness of 
the bread is to be preserved. 


FARMERS AND NEW WHEAT PRICES 


Scottish farmers are naturally pleased 
with the further concession in controlled 
wheat prices announced by the govern- 
ment, following parliamentary criticism 
of the official policy. Not only is the 
1921 crop now to have the free run of 
the market up to 100s per qr, but the 
1920 crop will have similar freedom from 
price restriction up to 95s per qr. This 
is too late to be of value in stimulating 
production in Scotland for this season, 
but it serves a useful purpose in restor- 
ing confidence in the methods of con- 
trol. It is a sound principle that the 

rice earned by home produce should 
ave some direct relationship to the land- 
ed costs of the same article when it has 
to be imported. 

The reason for the government’s ob- 
vious concern with regard to wheat is 
seen from a survey of the cereals posi- 
tion for last year. Of the total estimat- 
ed consumption of 7,395,000 tons of wheat 
in the United Kingdom, only 27 per cent 
were homegrown, the remaining 73 per 
cent being imported, or practically the 
pre-war proportions. This is a disap- 
pointing lapse back in home production. 

On the other hand, of the estimated to- 
tal consumption of oats, 4,297,000 tons, as 
much as 92 per cent, were homegrown 
and only 8 per cent imported; while in 
the case of barley, of the total consump- 
tion of 1,956,000 tons the homegrown con- 
tribution represents 64 per cent and the 
imported 36 per cent. The quantities in 
the case of wheat are given after the 
deduction of seed and tailings, and in 
the two other cereals after deduction for 
seed only. These are valuable figures. 

A point of interest is that, if our con- 
trolled price for wheat is to go up to 
come into parity with the imported level, 
ought not the price for oats to fall for 
the same reason? Scottish oatmeal mill- 
ers are today painfully aware that the 
cost of oats in America must be well 
below the home costs, since the sack of 
280 lbs of. oatmeal can be landed here 
at about 20s lower than the home eco- 
nomic price. 


IRISH MARKETS, MARCH 15 

This has been a week of changes and 
upheavals. A change was anticipated 10 
days ago when supplies of imported flour 
were held up, but the advance in the 
price of flour was generally unexpected 
until about a week before it took place. 
There may have been a few who be- 
lieved the rumors that bread and flour 
were to be dearer, but the government, 
anticipating a probable attempt by some 
of the smaller factors to make extra 
money, brought it about in such a way 
that it will be difficult for anybody to 
take advantage of the extra price. From 
March 15 the wholesale price of flour is 
advanced 19s 3d. This makes the figure 
64s per 280 lbs, as against 44s 9d, the 
previous price. 

In order that the benefit of the in- 
creased value of the present stocks shall 
go to the consumer, no advance in the 
retail price of flour and bread will be 
permitted until Monday, April 12, and 
all stocks in the hands of traders will be 
checked as from Saturday, March 13. 


OATMEAL 


Irish oatmeal is unchanged at 84@86s 
per 280 lbs, Belfast or Dublin. Ameri- 
can medium cut is quoted at 78s, and 
some qualities of flaked varieties can be 
had at the same figure, ex-store Belfast 
or Dublin. 

FEED 

Mill offals were unchanged last week, 
but this week bran goes up 20s, which 
will make the price £14 15s per ton, 


bags included, but pollard and middlings 
are reduced 20s, making the price now 
These ———- refer only 

oreign milled 


£15 per ton. 
to home-milled offals. 
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of best quality are about £18 per ton, 
ex-quay Belfast or Liverpool. 

government took another step for- 
ward, suddenly decontrolling corn and 
corn meal, so now there is free trading 
in both of these commodities. Some 
business has been done in corn, and the 
price of meal is being kept down at £21 
per ton, but it is too early to form any 
opinion as to where prices may go in the 
near future. Linseed cakes and meal are 
both inclined to be lower on spot, and 
cake is now only nominally £27 per ton. 
Cotton cakes are unchanged at £25 per 
ton. 





Danish Agricultural Situation 

Director Medsen-Mygdal, of the Dalum 
Agricultural School, has written an arti- 
cle, published in the Danish press, in 
which he claims that Danish agriculture 
at the beginning of 1920 is in a peculiar 
and difficult position, This is the case 
both with regard to the export and the 
import of agricultural products. The 
conditions for export just now seem to 
be good, as Denmark is at present prac- 
tically the only country in Europe which 
has an important surplus of foodstuffs, 
of which there is a shortage in all other 
countries. On the other hand, the sale 
of nearly all the leading Danish export 
articles—butter, cheese, pork, cattle, 
horses, seeds, and potatoes—is dull. The 
reasons are, mainly, the disorganization 
of European economic life, the general 
lack of ability in the countries of distress 
to pay for foodstuffs, insufficient means 
of transportation, and other unfortunate 
conditions. 

The import conditions are no better, 
the article states. Denmark’s whole ani- 
mal-products industry is based upon the 
import of raw materials from America, 
where the high dollar rate—at present 
more than 40 per cent above normal— 
means a considerable increase in cost. 
Added to this are the enormous steam- 
ship freights, which have made it possible 
for the Danish shipping trade to earn 
large sums of money for the country, 
but which have at the same time prevent- 
ed agriculture from doing the same. 

The American foodstuffs industry has 
at present the advantage in that the At- 
lantic freight on the refined product, 
in proportion to the value, is only a small 
fraction of the freight on raw material. 
This fact will be especially decisive for 
the resumption of the Danish production 
of pork, inasmuch as one kilo of pork 
demands about five times its weight in 
grain. Likewise the Danish milk produc- 
tion will probably be affected. 

Upon the whole, Danish agriculture 
should be prepared for extraordinarily 
high running expenses during 1920, espe- 
cially on account of Denmark’s relatively 
high price level. 





Shortage of Flour in Malta 
In reporting the shortage of wheat and 
flour in Malta, Consul Loop says that the 
average daily consumption of wheat and 
flour is about 66 tons of the former and 
33 tons of the latter. There are four 
flour mills in Malta. 





Farm Labor in West Prussia 

The following information concerning 
labor conditions in the West Prussian 
agricultural district is taken from an ar- 
ticle published in Der Osten, Danzig: 

Farm labor has suffered much less 
severely from rising prices than has that 
of the city, owing to the fact that the 
farm laborer receives the greater part 
of his remuneration in the form of lodg- 
ing, fuel, food, etc. 

In many districts of West Prussia, 
councils representing farmers and labor- 
ers have been formed for the purpose of 
coming to an agreement. In some dis- 
tricts negotiations between these councils 
have led to the establishment of mini- 
mum wages. A typical agreement of this 
nature provides for the following re- 
muneration in the case of permanent la- 
borers attached to the estate: cash wages, 
225 marks per year; free lodging valued 
at 180 marks; use of about 11% acres of 
land for vegetables and potatocs, valued 
at 350 marks; 4 liters (1 liter—1.06 
quarts) of milk per day or feed for one 
cow, valued at 450 marks; 18 hundred- 
weight (German hundredweight equal to 
110 lbs) of rye, 270 marks; 1 hundred- 
weight of peas, 45 marks; 1 hundred- 


weight of barley, 15 marks; 1 hundred- 
weight of oats, 15 marks; 6 cubic meters 
(1 cubic meter=35.314 cubic feet) of 
wood, 2 hundredweight of coal, or 5,000 
peat bricks, 400 marks. The minimum 
remuneration thus works out at 1,950 
marks, 

It must be remembered, however, that 
the values placed on produce, etc., are 
those of several months ago. Prices have 
risen considerably in the meantime, which 
means, of course, a corresponding in- 
crease in the actual remuneration of 
farm labor, as measured in money. 

The newly adopted practice of attach- 
ing a money value to the various prod- 
ucts and services received from the em- 
ployer is considered very advantageous, 
as it gives the laborer a clearer idea of 
his actual remuneration. 

As a rule the following working hours 
have been fixed for farm labor in West 
Prussia: during four months of the year, 
8 hours, with 114 hours’ interval for rest; 
during four months, 10 hours, with a 2- 
hour interval; during four months, 11 
hours, with a 2-hour interval. 


ARGENTINA’S HIGH PRICES 


Exceed Those of United States—Nearly 200 
Per Cent Increase Since 1910— 
Crest Still Ahead 


Argentina is suffering from a _ top- 
heavy scale of prices even more than the 
United States, according to information 
recently published by the American 
Chamber of Commerce in Argentina. 

“Taking the year 1910 as a basis and 
rating the cost of living in Argentina 
during that year at 100 per cent, it is 
found that by 1918 the percentage of in- 
crease in the cost of the necessities of 
life had advanced to 178 per cent, and it 
is believed by those well acquainted with 
the local situation that fully another 10 
per cent was added during the course of 
1919, 

“These figures include the cost of food: 
meat, bread, oil, rice, sugar, coffee, tea, 
tobacco, yerba maté (Paraguayan tea), 
vegetables, wine, fat, flour and milk; 
fuel (wood, coal, oil and gas); rent, 
clothing and sundries. 

“Of the three principal items, food, 
rent and clothing, which go to make up 
the cost of living, rent shows the slight- 
est increase, and during the year 1916 
even fell as low as 88 per cent of the 
1910 base. However, in 1918 this item 
had risen to 117 per cent and is today 
around 125 per cent. Food has contin- 
ually been on the upgrade since 1910, 
and by 1918 had reached 145 per cent. 
In all probability food today retails 
around a 50 per cent increase over the 
prices of a decade ago, this in spite of 
Argentina’s being a world-exporter of 
the staple food supplies. 

“As might naturally be surmised, the 
greatest advance in prices has taken 
place in clothing, which, in spite of the 
fact that considerable progress has al- 
ready been made by the local manufac- 
ture of cotton and woolen goods, is an 
article largely dependent upon foreign 
markets for supplies. In 1918 the cost 
of clothing had advanced to 204 per cent, 
as against the 1910 basis of 100 per cent. 
Undoubtedly a good suit of clothes made 
by a first-class Buenos Aires tailor costs 
today three times the price of 10 years 
ago. 

“For Americans living in Buenos 
Aires, in a fairly comfortable way, an 
unmarried man should at least have a 
salary of $350 United States gold per 
month; man and wife $425; while a mar- 
ried couple with one or two children 
should have as a minimum monthly. al- 
lowance $500. These figures may be tak- 
en as applying to permanent residents, 
while travelling representatives of Ameri- 
can firms will probably require some- 
thing like twice these sums. 

“Hotel rates run from $4 to $10, while 
good board may be had in boarding- 
houses or private homes for from $85 to 
$125 per month. Unfurnished apartments 
in desirable locations with four or five 





rooms vary between $75 and $110 as a 


monthly rent. Furnished, these same 
apartments bring all the way from $125 
to $175 per month. 

“Telephones for general business pur- 
poses cost from $6.30 to $8.60; profes- 
sional use $5.25, and for private resi- 
dences $4, The average cost of current 
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for lighting is 8c per kilowatt hour. Gas 
for cooking, heating, etc., is paid for 
at the rate of 7c per cubic meter. Fire- 
wood costs approximately $17 per toi. 
Charcoal of a superior quality is very 
largely used in the kitchens of Buencs 
Aires and sells at retail for about 2c per 
lb. Coal sells at present for around $34 
per ton. 

“The rents for a single office room i: 
a modern office building in the financi| 
districts of the city vary from $20 to 
$50 per month.” 





Wheat Receipts by Grade 

Total amounts of wheat of each class an‘ 
grade, in terms of carloads, inspected on a1 
rival at all inspection points by inspectors 
licensed under the United States Grain 
Standards Act, from July 1, 1919, to Feb. 2 
1920, with the corresponding figures for th 
preceding year: 


















































Dark northern spring— 1919-20 1918-15 
No. 1 3,849 32,681 
No, 2 2,775 4,7¢ 
No. -» 17,369 1,91 
See OO 0 CHES Ac ce rere 18,410 1,5 
NE 0s ale On bu bes 32,403 40,9 
Northern spring— 
Se ROI eae ee 3,919 81,8 
SS re eee 2,926 19,1 
WO NAGE C46 6l44ss0 ted 6,604 10,8 
Se QED Sk 6st ecceens 13,436 7,4 
ee eee 26,885 119,3 
Red spring— 
WhO 604666 00's eee 134 3,1! 
a A er een 95 1,317 
op Tr or ee ee 99 1,04 
Yo Fae 145 899 
WEE bb Rew tin pedes 473 6, 4¢ 
Total hard red spring.... 59,761 166,752 
Amber durum— 
Te SAAR ears 601 5,01 
a. i ksh Vy eek eeen vent 3,304 10,5 
ee SY Serer ere eee 1,581 8: 
ce. Re eee 1,280 Bi 
WD 48 tk baw s ones 6,766 16,8 
Durum— 
f 122 1,41 
873 3,6 
\ o0e 433 51 
GP GIGS vc ecisccriiene 496 4 
SET RECT Te 1,924 5,9 
Red durum— 
Me OF Seeteetnekiseeuws 279 4 
Pb Me Seth teeveusk scene 211 2 
Te Soe 61 
ee GERD 66s cecssccncd 74 
WE 05.03 5004 64-08 625 7 
... = Se 9,315 23,629 
Dark hard winter— 
SE PhbKibeses Oe ep eEs 1,782 10, ¢ 
i > cheweeceeas banbes 3,950 8,¢ 
We M0908 0404050608 o be 3,809 5,0 
Mee WE oe vind civkeece 2,304 6,7 
MOOD iccavasscacrs 11,845 31,056 
Hard winter— 
De BD idebdvsenwesed Gods 8,714 ¢ 
Be Eke PS babes bos CaS 46,609 32,0 
SS BAe 53,688 12,4 
MS CERNE icxetvcissees 49,610 10 
BOON vcccscbetvee< 158,621 87,4 
Yellow hard winter— 
MO DB ésacccveseeecesse 644 1 
a De dehesctievesstecte 3,371 4,0 
PO keweahttdnvéaveas 4,253 
GR GUROES 6 vcccsvcceves 3,970 2 
BUGGED cc teebisivads 12,238 2,8 
Total hard red winter....182,704 121,416 
Red winter— 
SS Orr ore 7,308 66,9/ 
Se  atebeen ese sVesees 68,110 68,1 
Beers ey eee 57,002 12,2 
Gee GEE ov ovccees vtec 39,644 6, ¢ 
WOES s8bcicccsawer 172,064 153,95 
Red Walla— 
ND DASA erR rc a rs 864 4 
AS Pee re rere cet 573 6 
Bb. B évavecoapeoscvvwce 89 1 
Been, GED: 5 cake Wen bsees 76 
WUD bg cad c's ved vee 


1,602 1,2: 





Total soft red winter ... 
Hard white— 
























OG BETS Tear e 1,800 1,5( 
a Perera rere 1,876 2,3 
| a Perron? ere 1,142 2,1 
Se WED ova. adeeern's 1,079 2,2 
NO 63:5: uSKs wd Vee 5,897 8,1 
Soft white— 
Ee eee ere Te 880 3,41 
OO Br rere et ie 4,344 5,8 
eS rere ren erie 1,602 1,3( 
Mae DUMED 20 tics sé cessed 521 3,7 
WE ove eis von ey 7,347 14,3( 
Total common white ..... 13,244 22,48 
White club— 
Me 608406 ho detbs cea 3,605 2,33 
Mb Ualed.d Uhass paeugs 3,433 2,42 
PD 5 b0 6 hata e bas 1,522 1,37 
ae WOME io oF Sewese ode 316 47 
Total white club ........ 8,876 6,609 
Mixed wheat— 
Wi BS Bb ge dtids ond dvseny 4,215 21,20 
Mh. Bebo ceogesduvecs 15,513 16,423 
Be Keds Ce Wade se c'eew 14,075 4,826 
MRE. COMBED «0.6 Si csossecta 10,537 3,949 
Total mixed wheat ...... 44,340 46,400 
Grand totals .............. 491,906 642,528 
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NO CONTRACT WAS MADE 


Court Decision Makes Practical Application 
of Fundamental Rules to Flour Pur- 
chase Negotiations 


Again the courts have been called upon 
to apply to flour sales negotiation the 
legal principle that definite meeting of 
minds on essential terms of a proposed 
contract is essential to the creation of an 
obligation on a mill’s part to sell or on 
the customer’s part to buy. In this in- 
stance, failure of the parties to agree 
upon terms of payment avoided the mak- 
a binding contract, holds the 


ing ol 


Texas court of civil appeals in the case 
of Adams-Childers Co. vs. Diamond Mill 
Co. 217 S.W. 176. 

Plaintiff company sued to recover $800, 
as damages for defendant’s refusal to 


‘a car of flour and meal to be sold 
to plaintiff. Trial of the suit was fol- 
lowed by judgment in plaintiff's favor, 
but this was set aside by the-court of 
civil appeals on review of the proceed- 
ings, and judgment in the mill’s favor 
substituted. 


deliv 


Plaintiff wrote defendant mill: “If 
you sce fit to handle our account on fall 
terms, we will appreciate a line from you 


to that effect. However, it will be at 
least 30 days before we will need a car 
of | ur.” 

A few days later—March 26, 1917—the 
mill replied: “We have no objection to 


giving you one or two cars of flour on 
fall terms, but the only basis on which 
we could quote you would be ‘regular.’ 
In other words, we would not book flour 
for « longer period than 30 days. We 
suggest that you book a car of flour now 
at the present price of $9.50 basis, since 
it is your idea that you will need a car 
within 30 days. This price will be net, 


30 days, interest at 8 per cent after 30 
days. . . . Please let us have immediate 
advice if the booking we mentioned above 
is agreeable, as we will put out a basis 
of $9.80 or $10 if cash wheat advances 
a few cents more.” 

The day that this letter was received 
the mill’s representative called at plain- 
tiff’s office and obtained an order. This 
order stated, in substance, that the mill 
had sold to “Adams & Childers” (this 
was the name of.a partnership which, un- 
known to the mill, shortly before had 
been succeeded by plaintiff corporation) 
one car Of mill products, flour basis, 
$9.50, with specifications to follow. It 
was further provided that the goods were 
to be shipped in 30 days, f.o.b. Sherman, 
freight allowed to destination. There 
was a blank space on the order for the 
terms of payment, but this blank was 
not filled out, and no stipulation was 
contained in the order as to the terms of 
payment. The order contained the fol- 
lowing printed clause: 

“This order is subject to our accept- 
ance. Read your order, as all conditions 
must be expressed in writing.” 

The order was not signed by the buy- 
er, but was signed by the mill’s represen- 
tative, who transmitted it to the mill at 
Sherman. 

Plaintiff claimed in the litigation that 
the letters mentioned above and the or- 
der constituted a binding contract, the 
order being regarded as an acceptance 
of an offer made in the mill’s letter of 
March 26. The court of civil appeals 
tules otherwise. 

The next step in the negotiations was 
a letter from the mill, acknowledging re- 
ceipt of the order, and stating that if it 
was plaintiffs understanding that it 
should pay for the goods in 30 days or 
take a 1 per cent cash discount the mill 
would aecept the business. The letter 
also requested an immediate reply, not- 
ing that flour and wheat values were ad- 
vancing every day. But plaintiff denied 
receipt of this letter written March 30. 
A week later the mill wrote another let- 
ter, calling off negotiations for lack of 
response to this communication. 

There was no further negotiation until 
April 19, when plaintiff wrote, demand- 
ing immediate shipment of a.car of flour 
and meal, and authorizing draft with bill 
of lading attached. 

Holding that there was no contract 
perfected, the court of civil appeals 
Says: 

“It is elementary in the law of con- 
tracts that, where it is sought to com- 
plete a contract by the acceptance of an 
offer, it must be shown that the accept- 


ance was in substantial accord with the 
proposal, and that, where there is any 
material variation or deviation from the 
terms of the offer, no contract will re- 
sult. In legal effect the purported ac- 
ceptance in such event becomes a counter 
proposition, and the contract is not 
closed, unless the proposer agrees or 
accedes to the change in terms. This is 
but another way of stating the familiar 
rule that there can be no binding con- 
tract without a meeting of the minds of 
the parties. In this case did the minds 
meet, and was a contract consummated? 

“The letter of March 26, relied upon 
as a proposal, suggested the booking of 
a car of flour by plaintiff, named the 
basis price, and specifically stated the 
terms of payment. The purported ac- 
ceptance was given upon an ordinary or- 
der blank used by defendant’s salesman, 
who booked the goods in the usual man- 
ner. It will be noted that this order stat- 
ed the name of the seller and of the buy- 
er, the time within which shipment was 
to be made, the stipulation as to loading 
and freight, the basis price, and was for 
one car of mill products, with the right 
to later forward specifications, but it is 
silent as to the material and important 
point of the terms of payment. It is an 
undisputed fact that, when the order was 
given, no mention of terms was made by 
plaintiff or the salesman. The order, up- 
on its face, expressly provides that it is 
subject to the acceptance of the seller, 
and the buyer is cautioned to read the 
order, as all conditions must be expressed 
in writing. It is also undisputed that, 
upon receipt of this order, defendant 
wrote a letter to plaintiff, refusing to 
accept the order because it did not con- 
tain the terms of payment, and in effect 
requesting plaintiff to signify its inten- 
tion to be bound by the terms in the let- 
ter of March 26, or a cash discount. It 
is true that the testimony shows this let- 
ter was not received by plaintiff, but that 
is immaterial. Failing to receive any 
reply, defendant notified plaintiff that it 
would call off all negotiations. In these 
circumstances we think it must be held 
that there was no meeting of the minds 
of the parties, and that no contract re- 
sulted. 

“There is another view to be taken of 
this matter. The order relied upon as 
constituting an acceptance was given in 
the usual manner and upon the customary 
order blank, and was given in response 
to the question of the soliciting sales- 
man to plaintiffs representative to the 
effect whether he desired to book a car 
of flour. The order upon its face noti- 
fied plaintiff that it was subject to the 
acceptance of defendant, and we think 
this stipulation was binding upon plain- 
tiff. By its very terms it could not have 
the effect to close the contract without 
the acceptance of defendant, which, as 
we have shown, was never given. For 
this reason, also, we hold that no con- 
tract was ever completed... . 

“Upon the third question raised upon 
this appeal, to the effect that the pro- 
posal, if any, was made to the partnership 
of Adams & Childers, and not to the 
corporation, and that the order itself 
purported to be a sale to Adams & Chil- 
ders, and not to plaintiff, defendant 
cites cases which strongly tend to sup- 
port its contention. . . . In the view we 
take of this case, however, it is not neces- 
sary to decide that question, and there- 
fore no opinion is expressed upon it.” 

A preliminary question of jurisdiction 
was disposed of by the court adversely to 
the mill. The mill objected because the 
suit was brought in the county of plain- 
tiff’s domicile, rather than that of de- 
fendant’s. But the court holds that, un- 
der the Texas statute, authorizing suit to 
be brought against a corporation in the 
county where the cause of action or part 
of it arose, this suit was properly brought 
in the county where the order was taken 
for the mill products, and to which 
county they were to be shipped. 

A. L. H. Srreer. 





According to a recent report of the 
commissioner of labor statistics the cost 
of living will not be materially reduced 
until the inflation of currency is curtailed. 
Until the national debt is reduced there 
will be no noticeable depreciation in 
prices, and any ——— at a great reduc- 
tion would bring a blow to the whole 
structure of business. 
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ESSAYS ON WHEAT 


Amongst his friends it has been known 
for some time that Dr. Buller, professor 
of botany at the University of Manitoba, 
was engaged in writing a book on history 
of wheat production in the three prairie 
provinces of western Canada, This book 
is now in print, and is meeting with a 
ready sale in the book shops of both the 
United States and Canada. It is des- 
tined..to become a standard work on the 
subject, and is entirely worthy of a place 
in the library of every student of the 
growth and development of the wheat- 
raising industry of this continent. 

In composing his story Dr. Buller has 
had the advantage of direct personal as- 
sociation during a considerable number 
of years with the industry he describes, 
and with the men who have been them- 
selves the pioneers in the business of rais- 
ing and handling the wheat crops of 
western Canada. Original authorities 
have been consulted in every case for the 
facts. 

After recounting in a brief and inter- 
esting way the experiences of Lord Sel- 
kirk’s colony of Red River settlers in 
the foundation of this great Canadian 
agricultural occupation, Dr. Buller pro- 
ceeds to describe the development of the 
elevator and railway systems of western 
Canada, and completes his work with the 
history of the discovery of the marquis, 
red bobs and Kitchener varieties which 
are now doing so much to extend the 
areas of Canadian wheat production. 
Marquis wheat, which is now grown ex- 
tensively in Canada and the United 
States, is naturally the principal theme 
of the concluding chapters. In_ these 
ample justice is done to Dr. Charles E. 
Saunders, who discovered and introduced 
this valuable addition to the list of 
wheats suitable for growth in prairie 
countries. 

Dr. Buller’s book is well illustrated, 
and its printing and binding in popular 
form make it entirely suitable for library 
and reference use. 
“Essays on Wheat,” 

Buller; 60 illustrations; 

Co., New York; $2.50 net. 
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WHAT WILSON DID AT PARIS 

One of the few journalists in this coun- 
try who have been able to detach them- 
selves sufficiently from the prevalent epi- 
demic of anti-Wilsonism to write either 
with justice or with sympathy of the 
President’s work in connection with 
peace-making and the league of nations 
is Ray Stannard Baker, who was director 
of the Peace Conference press bureau, 
and as such had exceptional opportunities 
to know what forces, sentiments and pur- 
poses struggled for mastery. 

Mr. Baker’s book tells a little of what 
went on behind the closed doors of the 
Peace Conference, but there must be 
much more that has not yet found its 
way into print, and which he might well 
have told. Nevertheless, his story is in- 
teresting and vivid, and casts much il- 
lumination upon the dogged determina- 
tion with which President Wilson forced 
the conference to accept American ideals; 
it is a story that all opponents of the 
covenant of the League of Nations ought 
to read, from a sense, at least, of duty 
and justice. 

The Peace Conference, it is made clear 
in Mr. Baker’s book, was a six months’ 
battle between the forces of the age-old 
greed and distrust of Europe, of cynic- 
ism, reaction and discredited diplomacy, 
and the forces of forward-looking ideal- 
ism. The treaty, Mr. Baker says, “has in 
it all the unimaginative greeds, the fears, 
the vanities, the petty interests of the 
nations. It is indced a 
document; it makes one ashamed to read 
it, for it lays bare so brazenly the very 
soul of modern civilization. And yet it 
also has in it the finest aspirations and 
hopes of the world; the beginnings of a 
world league, the principles of a new 
colonial policy, the halting initiation of 
a new plan of adjustment between labor 


Dake 


and capital. It is all there—just like 
life—for the new world to use as it will. 
And the aspirations, the hopes, the for- 
ward-looking, the moral aspects, were all 
put there by our American President— 
and no one else.” 

Mr. Wilson had to meet five crises in 
the course of the Peace Conference de- 
liberations, Mr. Baker says. Each of 
them centered in some point in his lead- 
ership and grew out of some clash be- 
tween the American principles and ideals 
for which he stood and the interests and 
desires of other nations. ‘The Peace Con- 
ference, he says, was much nearer to 
breaking up over three of these crises 
than the world knows. Briefly stated, 
these critical situations were as follows: 
the settlement of world colonial policy 
by the adoption of the new mandatory 
system; the fight between those who want- 
ed an effective League of Nations cove- 
nant and those who did not want one; 
the crisis early in April, described by Mr. 
Baker as “the darkest moment of the en- 
tire Peace Conference,” when President 
Wilson challenged the forces of reaction 
and of radicalism, which were both 
threatening disaster, by ordering the 
George Washington to France; the Presi- 
dent’s note to the Italian people regard- 
ing the situation at Fiume, which caused 
the Italian delegates to withdraw from 
the conference; and the Shantung set- 
tlement. 

It is not remarkable, in view of these 
difficulties, that there should have been 
imperfections in the treaty arrangements; 
it is remarkable only that there were not 
more. Thoroughly in keeping with the 
character of public opinion, however, the 
merits of the President’s performance in 
shaping world-peace have been submerged 
in criticism of the demerits. Mr. Baker 
thinks that one important reason why 
President Wilson has not had more cor- 
dial support for the treaty and the league 
in the United States is that “he has no 
gift at all for dramatizing events so that 
people can see and feel them. He can 
express—and no one better anywhere— 
what he thinks; but not what he did, nor 
why or how.” 

“What Wilson Did at Paris,” by Ray Stan- 
nard Baker; Doubleday, Page & Co., New 

York; $1 net. 





* 


THE AWAKENING OF ASIA 


Mr. Hyndman, who is an English pub- 
licist of high standing, has contributed 
an instructive survey of the Far East in 
his book, “The Awakening of Asia.” 
For many years he has been a student of 
the Orient, and he writes with authority 
of present problems affecting the destiny 
of that half of the world. 

As is indicated by the title, the book 
is an interpretation of current events, 
but nevertheless has a permanent value. 
There is a wide background of affairs, 
ranging all the way from opium and re- 
ligion to the Boxer uprising in China, 
which have a direct bearing upon condi- ~ 
tions of today. 

China for the Chinese, Asia for the 
Asiatics, appears to be the author’s esti- 
mate of the principal force working it- 
self out in the other hemisphere at pres- 
ent. The time has come, he thinks, 
when the western nations must abandon 
what he calls the erroneous policy of 
imperialism, and cease to attempt forc- 
ing foreign capitalism and foreign trade 
upon Asiatic countries. 

“The Awakening of Asia,” by H. M. Hynd- 


man; Boni & Liveright, New York; $2 net. 
* * 


THE STRATEGY OF MINERALS 


The basis of all modern industrial de- 
velopment has been the tool made of 
steel, and mincrais probably have played 
a larger part in industry than any other 
natural group commodity. They were of 
enormous importance in the great war, 
and will continue to be of great weight 
in the upbuilding of the economic world 
during the long period of reconstruction 
that is still ahead. 

Such recent developments as the coal 












Situation have made the prime necessity 
of mineral fuel doubly apparent. Ore 
reserves, alloy metals, the functions of 
copper, lead, zinc and minor metals such 
as.manganese have only to be mentioned 
to suggest their importance; and in min- 
eral wealth the United States is more 
richly endowed than any other country. 
These facts will serve to hint the im- 
portance to the American manufacturer 
not only of the extent of this country’s 
mineral deposits, but the public respon- 
sibility for developing these resources. 

For the manufacturer who is interested 
‘in making himself more familiar with this 
field of interest an admirable book has 
just become available: a D. Appleton & 
Co. publication, under the title of “The 
Strategy of Minerals,” edited by George 
Otis Smith, director of the United States 
‘Geological Survey. 


“The Strategy of Minerals,” by George Otis 
Smith; D. Appleton & Co., New York; 


$2.50 net. 
* #* 


A SOUSA NOVEL 


“The Transit of Venus” is a somewhat 
ridiculous novel, redeemed from the ut- 
ter commonplace by a rather smart line 
of philosophical patter on the subject 
of matrimonial incompatibilities. The 
characters and situations are very artifi- 
cial, and the breath of probability does 
not stir through the entire progress of 
the tale, which principally concerns the 
wasteful son of a millionaire, who orders 
his life on the theory that, having com- 
mitted the offense of bringing him into 
the world, his rich father must, without 
complaint, assume all responsibilities, 
financial and otherwise. Testing this 
theory, his father agrees to pay the bill, 
which is a huge record of extravagances, 
both contracted and contemplated, on 
the sole proviso that his son refrain from 
marrying and committing the same error 
that is imputed to him by his son; name- 
ly, that of fatherhood. The young man, 
however, falls in love, and comes back 
from an absurd astronomical expedition, 
with the young woman in the case, de- 
termined to abrogate the agreement. 
Having, in addition, become a million- 
aire in the twinkling of an eye, his check 
to his father covers the cost of all his 
extravagances, 


“The Transit of Venus,” by John Philip 
Sousa; Small, Maynard & Co., Boston; 
$1.60 net, 

* # 


FRANCE AND AMERICA 


What the intervention of the United 
States in the World War did for France 
is sympathetically and justly told by Dr. 
Herbert’ Adams Gibbons in his book, 
“France and Ourselves,” which is called 
by the~ publishers “an interpretative 
study” of the intimate relationships re- 
sulting from war experience. 

The discussion should help to clear 
away the numerous misunderstandings 
that exist in the present critical period 
of international adjustment, since it is 
made clear by Dr. Gibbons that the prob- 
lems of France are in a very real sense 
those of the United States as well. 

The topics given particular attention 
by the author are the A.E.F., the work 
of Clemenceau, the question of Alsace- 
Lorraine, the industrial transformation 
of France during the war, the influence 
of migratory currents, the reconstruc- 
tion of northern France, the attitude of 
France toward peace, the significance of 
the Caillaux case, and the efforts of 
France to increase its birth-rate and re- 
habilitate its national finance. 

Dr. Gibbons lived in France through- 
out the war, and was in Paris during the 
sitting of the Peace Conference; he 
brings to his task a wide knowledge of 
men and events, and a rich background 
of experience. 


“France and Ourselves,” by Herbert Adams 
Gibbons; The Century Co., New York; 
$1.50 net. 





Books Received 


“Luca Sarto,” by Charles 8. Brooks; The 
Century Co., New York. 

“Human Nature in Business,” by Fred C. 
Kelly; G. P. Putnam’s Sons,. New York; 
$1.90 net. 

“The Transit of Venus,” by John Philin 
Sousa; Small, Maynard & Co., Boston; $1.60 
net. 

“Rhymes of a Homesteader,” by Elliott C. 
Lincoln; Houghton Mifflin Co., Boston; $1.50 


net. 
“The Substance of a Dream,” by F. W. 
Bain; G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York. 
“Mr. Wu,” by Louise Jordan Miln; Fred- 


erick A. Stokes Co., New York; $1.76 net. 














The minister hurried down the aisle 
and grasped the stranger’s hand. 

“I’m glad to see you with us tonight,” 
he said. “I can see that you are laboring 
under some deep sorrow, some great dis- 
appointment.” 

“You’re right. I came in here think- 
ing this was a cinema, and having got in 
I didn’t have the nerve to get up and 
walk out.” —London Fun. 

* 

Tommy’s father had recently built a 
shed at the bottom of the garden, and 
Tommy, being inquisitive, climbed onto 
the roof. As he neared-a pinnacle set in 
the center of the roof, he slipped and be- 
gan to fall through the air, shouting at 
the top of his voice: 

“Oh! Lord, save me. Oh! Lord, save 
me. Oh! Lord—it’s all right, I’ve caught 
on a nail.” —Judge. 

o = 

“It’s three years since I was in this 
city,” said the stranger, as he finished 
his dinner. “I don’t find much altera- 
tion.” 

“I don’t find much change, either,” said 
the waiter, as he picked up the penny 
that was left under the plate. —Punch. 

* #*# 


A clergyman who had failed to gain 
the confidence of his flock was giving his 
farewell sermon. He started: 

“My dear friends, it is clear God does 
not love you, for I have not buried any 
of you. It is equally clear you do not 
love one another, for I have not married 
any of you. It is painfully clear that 
you do not love me, for you have not 
paid me my last quarter’s salary. I shall, 
however, be independent of you in the 
future, as I go to take the position of 
chaplain at a convict prison.” 

He then gave out his text: “I go to pre- 
pare a place for you.” 

* # 


“Mother,” said little Ethel, after con- 
templating her baby brother for some 
time, “was I a baby once?” 

“Yes, dear; we were all babies once.” 

“You and daddy, mother?” 

“Yes.” 

“And grandpa?” 

“Yes, of course.” 

“What, mother!” exclaimed the child, 
incredulously. “With that beard?” 

Ss Clippings. 

Reporter: “You say the family starved 
to death?” 

Coroner: “Yes; 
food, to be delivered by mail.” 

* 


* 


they ordered army 
—Life. 


A more kind-hearted soul never lived 
than Aunt Maria. On one occasion a 
neighbor who had looked in for a “back 
door” call was horrified to see a mouse 
run across Aunt Maria’s kitchen. 

“Why on earth don’t you set a trap, 
Aunt Maria?” the neighbor asked. 

“Well,” was the relpy, “I did have 
a trap set, but it was such a fuss. Them 
mice kept gettin’ into it!” 

—Minneapolis Tribune. 
* * 

The groom was giving his master’s 
young son some riding lessons and teach- 
ing him how to handle a hunter wh n 
taking a fence. The boy did so well that 
the old groom became quite lavish in his 
oe so that at length, fired with am- 

ition, the youth essayed a_ regular 
“snorter.” with the result that horse and 
rider parted company, the latter being 
shot out of the saddle over the fence. 

Wishing to soothe the boy’s wounded 
pride, the groom remarked in tones of 
admiration: 

“That was a very fine jump sir, and, 
just the way I do it myself, sir,” adding, 


—Western Age. 


after a pause, “only I always manage to 
take the horse with me.” 
—Los Angeles Times. 
* # 


A boy of eight was dining with his 
father at a hotel where the manners of 
the guests were not remarkable for their 
elegance. 

Soon after they had seated themselves 
at the table, the youngster piped up with: 

“Daddy, why do all the men say 
‘whoop’ to their soup?” —Tit-Bits, 

* #*# 

Followed by angry yells from drivers 
of vehicles, the little old man, obviously 
in from the country, dodged through the 
busy traffic at the corner of Seventh and 
Broadway, until he reached the police- 
man on duty directing traffic. 

“I say, constable,” he began excitedly, 
“have you been in Los Angeles long?” 

“Ten years, sir,” replied the policeman. 

“Well, do you know where I can ‘find 
a man called Brown?” 

“No, sir.” 

“Sure you can’t?” persisted the little 
old man urgently. 

“Look here!” said the policeman impa- 
tiently. “There are almost a million peo- 
ple in Los Angeles, and probably 10,000 
Browns. Do you expect me to know all 
of them?” 

“No,” was the old chap’s cold retort; 
“but I thought you might have sense 
enough to know one.” 

—Los Angeles Times. 
* # 


In a local art gallery there is a picture 
entitled “Saved,” representing a large 
Newfoundland dog standing over a child, 
whom it has rescued from the river. 

On market days many people from the 
country find their way to the picture gal- 
lery, and nearly all admire this lifelike 
painting. One rather stout old lady, ob- 
viously a farmer’s wife, stood gazing at 
it for quite a long time, and as she 
turned to go, exclaimed: 

“No wonder the child fainted, after 
dragging that big dog out of the water!” 

—London Sketch. 


* # 


Farmer: “Would you like to buy a 
jug of cider?” 
Flat-Dweller: “Well—er—is it—er— 
ambitious and willing to work?”—Life. 
* a 


The other morning Mrs. Blower went 
to see her neighbor, Mrs. Smith. It was 
obvious that she was greatly upset about 
something. 

“Tl have to get rid of Fido,” she 
burst out. “He broke into the larder 
yesterday.” 

“Dear me!” said Mrs. Smith, sympa- 
thetically. “Did he eat much?” 

Mrs. Blower tried hard to speak calm- 
ly; while her eyes blazed with righteous 
wrath and burning indignation, she re- 

lied: 
en single thing except the dog 
biscuits !” —Tit-Bits. 








Special Notices 





The rate for advertisements in this de- 
partment is 20 cents per line (seven words 
to the line); minimum charge, $1. 

For the benefit of those out of a position, 
advertisements of Situations Wanted will be 
accepted at one-half the above rate, 10 cents 
per line (seven words to the line); minimum 
charge, 50 cents. 

“Display” advertisements will not be in- 
serted at the line rate, but will be charged 
for at the rate of $3 per column inch, 

Only advertisements entitled to Special 
Notice classification will be accepted for 
publication herein. 

Advertisements under this heading are 
transient and the advertisers’ responsibility 
is not necessarily vouched for by The North- 
western Miller. 

Copy for advertisements in this depart- 
ment must reach us by Saturday to appear 
in the issue of the following Wednesday, 

Cash should accompany all orders. 








HELP WANTED 








SALES-MANAGER WANTED FOR A 400- 
bbl mill in western Kansas; a live town; 
splendid opportunity for the right man. 
Aadress 6ii0, call Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis, 


WANT EXPERIENCED, HIGH-CLASS 
miller, married man preferred, for 125- 
bbl mill; must speak German; old miller 
wishes to retire about May 1; applicants 
state age and experience; pay good salary 
to miller who knows his business. HBureka 
Roller Mills, Eureka, 8. D. 





April 7, 1920 


WANTED—FLOUR SALESMAN TO SELL 
high-grade spring wheat flours in south. 
ern Illinois; require man of experience, 





capable of producing volume.  Aduregs 
3076, care Northwestern Miller, Minne. 
apolis. 


WANTED— 
HIGH-CLASS SALESMEN 


For the following territories: 


New York state 

Eastern Pennsylvania and 
New Jersey 

Central and Southern Ohio 

Wisconsin 


Do not apply unless you have 
successfully sold high quality 
flour in one or more of the above 
territories. 


St. Paul Milling Co., 
St. Paul, Minn. 





AN OLD-ESTABLISHED NORTHW!) st. 
ern mill, making high-class spring w eat 
and rye flour, is desirous of engagi:s a 
first-class salesman for Boston and New 
England territory. Address 3078, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 





MICHIGAN REPRESENTATIVE 
WANTED 


Large Kansas milling concern 
now increasing its capacity has 
opening for an experienced flour 
salesman capable of successfully 
selling an exceptionally high- 
grade flour exclusively to the 
better class of car-lot bakers 
throughout Michigan; trade ac- 
quaintance necessary and must 
reside within state; will arrange 
reasonable definite guaranty 
payment basis, with opportunity 
to make additional earnings, de- 
pending upon volume of business 
produced; co-operation from 
mill office, also quality and uni- 
formity of flour can be depend- 
ed upon; to avoid delay give ref- 
erences and sales experience in 


first letter. Address 634, care 
Northwestern Miller, Kansas 
City, Mo. 


SALESMEN—ORGANIZATION NOW (&X- 
panding offers exceptional opportunitics to 
high-class flour salesmen with established 
baker and jobbing trade; salary and «»m- 
mission. H, B. Saltman & Co., 62 Broad- 
day, Room 832, New York City. 








ASSISTANT SALES-MANAGER 
Large interior Kansas hard wheat mi''- 
ing concern wishes to employ a min 
familiar with conditions in the nort).- 
eastern one-fourth of the United Stat« 
his title will be assistant sales-manage«', 
and his duties that of sales correspon: - 
ent from the general office. Address 65°, 
care Northwestern Miller, Kansas Ci' 
Mo. 





WANTED—HEAD MILLER WITH X- 
ceptional ability to make high uniform 
grade of flour; must be able to keep pint 
in good repair and know how to havidle 
the men; permanent position; high sa 'iry 
for the right man. Address 3111, re 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 


AN AGGRESSIVE MINNESOTA MIL, 
manufacturing a high-grade, uniform flour, 
also competitive grades, desires to mike 
connections with Tlive-wire, respons!)le 
brokers for eastern and central states; in- 
terested only in brokers of proven s:/¢s 
ability so situated as to enable them to 
do justice to a high-class proposition. 4d- 
dress 3087, care Northwestern Miller, }in- 
neapolis, 











SITUATIONS WANTED 








SUPERINTENDENT MILLER OF WIDE 
experience, particularly in large mills, 
seeks change; middle states or the Pa: ific 
Coast preferred; best of references. 4- 
dress 2966, care Northwestern Miller, }.'n- 
“neapolis. 
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April 7, 1920 





wouLD LIKE TO HEAR FROM MILL 
now open to consider man with 12 years’ 
flour experience, as sales-manager, includ- 
ing road selling; best of references given. 
Address 8108, care Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis, 





AITENTION—A GOOD, STRONG, AG- 
gressive flour salesman wishes to repre- 
sent a first-class flour mill in New England 


»yresentative; acquainted with the best 








fore ,, Address 3090, care Northwestern 
Mill Minneapolis, 

4s FLOUR SALESMAN DIRECT WITH 
mill; prefer Indiana territory; am 30 years 
of ove, married; have had three years’ 


experience as flour salesman. Address M. 





M. , care Northwestern Miller, 1114 
Roy: i Insurance Building, Chicago, Ill. 
WAN!T!D—POSITION AS HEAD MILLER 
with good milling company, 400 bbis or 
ove 15 years’ experience in mills of dif. 
fer sizes and with spring and winter 
wl ; can come on short notice. Ad- 


dre 3032, care Northwestern Miller, Min- 
neapelis. 





FLOUR SALESMAN 


‘amiliar with entire car-lot 
sade in eastern Pennsylvania, a 
ve wire, would like to connect 
ith progressive spring wheat or 
‘ansas mill; can produce re- 
ilts; will be open for connec- 
on after April 10 on salary and 
xpense basis, 


F. K. Pettus, 


232 Bourse Building, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 





IN SALES OR TRAFFIC DEPARTMENT 
wit reliable concern; have had seven 
ye railroad and five years’ mill office 
exp rience; am at present employed, but 
go reasons for seeking change. Address 
306 care Northwestern Miller, Minneap- 
oli 

WwoulLD LIKE TO HEAR FROM A MILL 


th would be open for representation in 





California; have had 12 years’ flour ex- 
pericnce as sales-manager, including road 
selling; best of references given. Address 
31 care Northwestern Miller, Minneap- 
olis 

AS CI‘EMIST OR DAY SECOND MILLER; 


have had two years’ college training, one 
year laboratory technology, one year sec- 
ond miller in 1,200-bbl mill; married; age 
26; can give best of references. Address 
30x 3104, care Northwestern Miller, Min- 
neapolis. 


HIGH-GRADE CARLOAD FLOUR SALES- 











man at liberty April 1, either northwestern 
or southwestern mill; can go into any ter- 
ritory with quality line and produce satis- 
factory results; no resale; wire or write. 
Address 3085, care Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis, 

AS SUPERINTENDENT IN MILL FROM 
1,06 bbls up; can give first-class refer- 
ences as to character and ability; have 
held present position past nine years, and 


onl reason for changing is for better 
position, Box 3080, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 





AS SALES-MANAGER — DOES YOUR 
cereal department produce a product offer- 
ing future possibilities? Do you want to 
talk to me? My experience covers a period 
of |\5 years. Address ‘‘Cereal Manager,” 
care Northwestern Miller, 1114 Royal In- 
surince Building, Chicago. 





AS SALBS-MANAGER IN SMALL OR AS- 
sistant sales-manager in large mill by 
young man with five years’ experience as 
assistant sales-manager; know successful 
selling methods, both spring and durum 
wheat products. Address 3095, care North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis. 





TRAVELLING FLOUR 
an’ feed salesman would like position 
with mill making hard and soft wheat 
floors and meal; prefer Arkansas, western 
Louisiana or eastern Texas territory. Ad- 
driss “Experience,” 814 Baltimore Build- 
ing. Oklahoma City, Okla. 


EXP URIENCED 





SALUS-MANAGER, YOUNG MAN, POS- 
sessing in a high degree all qualifications 
necessary for filling the position of sales- 
menager; I desire to hear from a good 
mill meeding such a man, where ability 
now and in the future will be recognized. 
Adiress 3096, care Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis, 


WANTED—BY MAY 1, POSITION AS 
head miller or superintendent in mill from 
250 to 1,000 bbls; am émployed but am 
desirous of making a change; age 38 years 
ani married; can furnish reliable refer- 
ences; Northwest preferred, but not es- 
sential, Address 3074, care Northwestern 
Mi ler, Minneapolis, 

NEW ENGLAND SALESMAN, THOR- 
oushly experienced, successful, at present 
employed, having excellent reasons for de- 
sir'ng to change mills, would like position 
With high-grade Kansas mill, under salary 
an! expense arrangement; good references, 
and bond furnished if desired. Address 








8198, care Northwestern Miller, Minneap- 
Olis, 


AS HEAD MILLER OR SUPERINTEND- 
ent in mill of 250 to 1,500 bbis, hard or 
soft wheat; prefer western states or Pa- 
cific Coast; age 43; 25 years’ experience; 
have been successful; can produce results 
that count; references. Address 3054, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis, 





YOUNG MAN, COLLEGE GRADUATE, 
with some grain experience, would like 
Position with a grain or milling concern 
where the business could be learned and 
opportunities for advancement offered; 
salary at first is no object; just out of 
service (1% years) and ambitious to get 
a start with a live firm looking to the 
future for competent, trained help. Ad- 
dress 2658, care Northwestern Miller, Min- 
neapolis, 





AS SUPERINTENDENT BY A MILLER OF 
lifetime experience in flour, corn and rolled 
oats milling; have made a specialty of 
cereal milling the last 15 years and have 
Planned, built and remodeled mills of this 
kind successfully; have handled mills of 
large capacity, including packing depart- 
ment; good reasons for changing and can 
furnish A No. 1 references. Address ‘‘Su- 
perintendent,” 3044, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 





AS STATE REPRESENTATIVE WITH 
either high-grade spring or hard wheat 
mill; if you can use man who knows how 
to handle wholesale grocers, flour jobbers, 
their salesmen, large bakeries and grocers 
who are car buyers, thoroughly under- 
stand hiring and handling resale men, 
teach them how to obtain best results; 
turning in signed orders, not weather re- 
ports. Wire or write 3107, care North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis. 








MILLS FOR SALE AND TO LEASE 








100-BBL 


FLOUR MILL WITH 17,000-BU 
elevator, located in excellent hard wheat 
.territory in eastern South Dakota, for sale 
by owner; an exceptional opportunity for 
experienced miller and grain man; no 
trades. Address 3068, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 





FOR SALE—OUR 60-BBL FLOUR MILL 


and feed mill; wheat storage capacity 
about 3,000 bus; flour storage capacity 400 
to 500 bbls; also good capacity feed stor- 
age; two good wells; wagon dump scales; 
steam power; a bargain if taken at once; 
sell for cash only; dissolution object for 
selling. Cottonwood Roller Mills, Cotton- 
wood, Minn. 





ON ACCOUNT OF ILL HEALTH IN FAM- 


MILL FOR SALE 


125-bbl mill, 60 tons daily ca- 
pacity, chicken and chick feed 
plant in connection, elevator 
storage 30,000 bus, located on 
Soo Railroad tracks right in 
heart of the city of Eau Claire; 
potato house equipped best in 
the state, capacity 10,000 bus; 
hay house 20-car capacity, grav- 
ity plan; flour and feed house 
20-car capacity; all in first-class 
condition; big local and outside 
trade established since 1907; for 
full particulars write us. C. W. 
Cheney Co., Eau Claire, Wis. 


ily, I offer for sale modern 100-bbi mill 
and 60,000-bu elevator on main line of 
Great Northern, in Minnesota, together 
with dwelling and several acres of land; 
home is modern in every respect; good 
local business year round; cheap electric 
power, five-year contract; illness only rea- 
son for selling. Address 3059, care North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis. 





FOR SALE—VERY COMPLETE, 50- TO 


60-bbl sifter mill, electric power; no in- 
cumbrances of any kind; situated in west- 
ern Canada; running steady average of 16 
hours a day; dandy local trade; making 
$10,000 a year; price is $20,000, half cash; 
would consider trade for southern Cali- 
fornia income-bearing property; owner's 
health has been poor since having flu; has 
to go to warmer climate. Apply 3083, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 





FLOUR MILL FOR SALE—WE OFFER 


for sale an up-to-date flour mill, fully 
equipped and in good condition; the mill 
has been in continual operation, has a 
daily capacity of 450 bbis, and storage 
capacity of 50,000 bus; steam power plant 
first-class; electric power will be obtain- 
able within the next two months, which 
will be very advantageous; the mill is 
located in a town of about 2,000 people, 
and a thickly settled community, and en- 
joys a good local trade; on the main line 
of the Northern Pacific Railway, with ad- 
vantageous milling-in-transit arrange- 
ments, and in the center of one of the 
best hard spring wheat territories of the 
Northwest; will make price right, and 
can give possession as soon as wanted. 
For further information address G. M., 
3092, care Northwestern Miller, Minneap- 
olis. 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 





FOR SALE—WISHING TO RETIRE FROM 
milling business will sell at very attractive 
price flour mill well located, machinery 
first-class; doing very good business; full 
Particulars upon inquiry. Address 3056, 
care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 








MILL MACHINERY FOR SALE 





FOR SALE—FOUR NEW WOLF PURIFI- 
ers, No. 165; four round reels, crosshead 
drive; three wheat scourers,.40-bu capaci- 
ty; one Little Wonder reel; large number 
elevator head and boot pulleys and fric- 
tion clutches; miscellaneous lot of con- 
veyors and shafting, elevator belting, ete. 
Address 3067, care Northwestern Miller, 
Seattle, Wash, 








FOR SALE—ONE NO. 1 GEO. T. SMITH 
purifier in first-class condition; cloth in 
good condition. Address Delphos Milling 
Co., Delphos, Kansas, 





FOR SALE—SPROUT, WALDRON THREE- 
pair-high roller mill, 9x30-in, used less 
than one month, capacity 75 bus per hour; 
first-class working orders. Perkins Glue 
Co., Lansdale, Pa. 





FOR SALE—TWO GOLDEN ROD HULL- 
ers; just the thing for hulling spelt, oats, 
etc; also one 80-in Nordyke & Marmon 
French burr stone mill; this equipment is 
as good as new. Fruen Cereal Co., Min- 
neapolis. 





FOR SALE 
Corn Mill Machinery 


Account discontinuing the man- 
ufacture of corn meal, we offer 
for sale the following: 


1 300-bu Morris Grain Drier, 
complete with fan, 

Great Western Corn Meal 
Driers, 
No, 4 Invincible Corn Scourers. 
No. 2 Style A Invincible Aspi- 
rating Separators, 
Apelt Wheat Heater. 
Automatic Weighing and 
Packing Scales, for packing 
corn meal, 


- vo 


oe 


Above machinery is in all re- 
spects substantially as good as 
new. It has only been used a 
very short time, 

Special prices made upon re- 
quest, 


MARSHALL MILLING CoO., 
Marshall, Minn. 








FOR SALE—TWO ALLIS-CHALMERS 18- 


ft, 70-flue high-pressure boilers (steam), 
complete with fronts and all connections 
and setting complete; any information de- 
sired on the condition of these boilers can 
be obtained from the Hartford Boiler In- 
spection Dept. Address 3077, care North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis. 


FOR SALE 


One 18-in single Beall aspirator, 
without fan. 


Six 24-in single Beall aspirators, 
without fans. 


Four 24-in double Beall aspira- 
tors, without fans. 


These machines have never been 


used, 

One No. 23 Niagara dust col- 
lector. 

One No. 34 Niagara dust col- 
lector. 

Eight No. 13 Prinz dust col- 
lectors. 

Five No. 23 Prinz dust col- 
lectors, 

These machines have been used, 
but are in splendid condition. 


See WASHBURN-CROSBY CoO., 
Purchasing Department. 


WE HAVE ONE ENTIRE NORDYKE & 


Marmon mill outfit of 150-bbl mill, in 
splendid condition, to offer for sale; also 
nice lot of double and single leather belts 
from 14 to 6 in wide; also one Invincible 
feed packer with casing, in good condi- 
tion, $150; one wetting conveyor, metal 
trough, with galvanized water tank, piping 
connections, etc., cheap. We are now 
equipped for rebuilding our own machinery 
here. Write for our list. Mills Machinery 
Exchange, 201 Millers & Traders Bank 
Building, Minneapolis. 


MILL MACHINERY WANTED 








BOLTING MACHINE WANTED 


Wanted—One Ultamater Bolting 
Machine; must be in good condi- 
tion. Address 3093, care North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis, 








WANTED—ONE 140-BU STYLE “H” NOR- 
dyke & Marmon Co. meal drier; give 
condition and quote price in first letter. 
Address 3066, care Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis, 








MISCELLANEOUS 








LABORATORY EQUIPMENT 
FOR SALE 


A mill which is enlarging its 
laboratory and buying all new 
and larger equipment offers the 
following pieces which are less 
than two years old, for imme- 
diate sale: 


1 Despatch Electric Baking 
Oven, Model 125, capacity 30 
loaves per hour, 

Despatch Electric 
Cabinet, Model 624, 
30 loaves per hour. 
W. & P. Small Dough Mixer, 
capacity 30 loaves per hour. 


- 


Proofing 
capacity 


= 


Preference will be given to 
those desiring all three pieces. 
Will sell separately. For prices 
address 3079, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis, 





SLIDES 


FOR MOTION PICTURE 


ADVERTISING 


Get Your Product 
Before the Public by 
Using Norton Slides. 


NORTON SLIDE CO. 


627 First Ave.No. Minneapolis, Minn. 








For 100 pages of unusually good bargains in 


CARS—TANKS 


Engines, Generators, Boilers, Pipe, Piling, 
Tanks, Power Plant and Milling Equipment 
Write for our Latest Big Bulletin 


Z ELNICKER in ST. LOUIS 











EXPERT MILLING EFFICIENCY 

Why have sick mills? Have mill in- 
spected and remodeled by expert for re- 
sults. I flow, plan, build, appraise and 
remodel mills. Many testimonials. Superin- 
tend installations. Get my books, “Book 
of Receipts,” 75 cents; “Milling Lessons,” 
75 cents; “Book of Formulas,” $1.50. “The 
Mill and Milling Engineer,” illustrated, 
teaches everything on milling, $3, foreign 
$3.26, all postpaid. C. B. Oliver, B, M. and 
M. B., Warsaw, Ind. 





The purest, strongest and most economical 
ACID PHOSPHATE 
for Self-Rising Flour is made by 


Wilckes-Martin-Wilckes Co. 
New York, N. Y., and Camden, N. J. 
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Health Books *"*tx‘tvery Home 


Head’s Mouth Hygiene Brady’s Personal Health 
The proper way of brushing the teeth and For every man and woman the greatest as- 
cleansing the mouth. By JosepH Heap, set is good health. By WILLIAM Brapy, 


M.D.,D.D.8. Cloth, $1.00 net. M.D. Cloth, $1.50 net. 


Bandler’s Expectant Mother Pyle’s Personal Hygiene 


How to prepare for the baby’s coming; how Proper living upon a physiologic basis. 
to care for the mother. By 8S. Wy us By WALTER L. PYLE, M.D. Cloth, $1.75 
BANDLER, M.D. Cloth, $1.25 net. net. 


Griffith’s Care of the Baby Stokes’ Third Great Plague 


Keeping the baby healthy and happy. By Not diagnosis, not treatment of syphilis— 
J. P. Crozer GrirrirH, M.D. Cloth, $1.50 solely correctional. By JoHN H. STOKES, 
net. M.D. Cloth, $2.25 net. 

Abt’s The Baby’s Food Galbraith’s The Family 

Correctly feeding the child is the first step Raising the moral intelligence of the family, 


to a healthy child. By Isaac A. ABT, M.D. and hence of the community. By ANNA M. 
Cloth, $1.25 net. GALBRAITH, M.D. Cloth, $2.25 net. 








BOOK SECTION 


LEONARD H. WELLS, Manager 


BOOKSELLERS P O W E R S BOOKBINDERS 


BOOKHUNTERS BOOK FINDERS 
BOOK IMPORTERS 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 

















WILLIAM FURST 


Attorney at Law 


Refers to this paper 403 to 407 New York Life Building Minneapolis, Minn. 








TYBOUT LABORATORIES 


211 South 13th St. PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


COMPLETE OF FLOUR AND FEED AND COM- 


PARATIVE BAKING TESTS 


ANALYSES or srzap. 











ACCOUNTING AUDITING 


ANALYZING STEWARDSHIP VERIFYING STEWARDSHIP 


TEMPLE, WEBB & CO. 
Certified Public Accountants 


ST. PAUL MINNEAPOLIS WASHINGTON 








“ony One FEED GOVERNOR 


The Common Sense Horizontal Wheat Steamer is 
a perfect wheat conditioner. Write for booklet. 


COLUMBIAN FEED GOVERNOR CO., Minneapolis, Minn. 
104 North Second Street 
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HOWARD TESTS— 


Practical and dependable tests backed by thirty 
years’ experience. 


The Howard tests are required by the leading mills 
because they know they are getting real value 
and easily understood reports. 





Ask successful millers whether experience in flour and grain 
testing counts. 


The Howard comparative baking tests and chemical analyses 
are more than ever the guide of millers everywhere. 


Write for Price List of Tests containing many suggestions 
regarding tests of Wheat, Flour, Feed, Rye Flour, etc. 


The Howard Wheat & Flour Testing Laboratory 


Established 1886 MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 



















Grainster Conveyor 
and Elevator Belts 


Grainster is the result of 
the combined experience of 
five factories in building 
grain belts—the factories 
that built the first belts ever 
made for handling grain. 


Take advantage of this 
Company’s experience and 
facilities by allowing our 
representatives to recom- 
mend the right Grainster 
belt for your work. 

Grainster Conveyor Belts are 
made with rubber cover and 
Grainster Elevator Belts with fric- 


tion surface to meet every require- 
ment of grain elevator work. 


United States Rubber Company 


The World’s Largest and Most Experienced 
Manufacturer of Mechanical Rubber Goods 




















